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PREFACE TO OERMAN EDITION. 

Having been engaged uninterruptedly for a series ( 
years in the manufacture of varnishes, pigments an 
coloured printing inks, I may well feel impelled, withoi 
presumption, to write a book upon these subjects, ti 
more so as literature is somewhat deficient with regai 
to them. ^ 

My book, in addition to distinct information wit 
regard to linseed oil, the chief raw material, its purific: 
tion and bleaching for making varnishes and pigment 
contains short dissertations on the theory of drying c 
and of the pigments that can be used with it, and tl 
chief adulterations. I have thought that any descri; 
tion of pigment manufacture, with the exception 
lampblack, to which I have devoted a special chapte 
wordd be superfluous, as excellent and copious boo] 
on the subject have appeared. 

Attention has been chiefly given to the manufactu 
of pigments, their mixing and grinding, and to ti 
manufacture of printers’ varnishes and coloured ini 
including all the latest patented products. The 
dealing with artists’ colours is quite new and h 
appeared in no other work of this kind. I trust tt 
part of my work will meet with a good reception 
trade circles, and will estabUsh my reputation as i 
expert in matters concern'ng this special industry. 

L. E. ANDFS. 


Vimut, 1889. 
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TEXTILE OILS-Oleic Acid—Blended Wool Oile-OHs lor Cotton Owing, Printtogam 
PhtoblM—Turiim Red Oil—Allserioe Oil—Oleine-Osy Turkey Rid OhiAiSotilHo 4«- 
Aa£w of Turkey Rod Oil-Piolahor'i Solubb Oil-Pimaher’a 8oap 84ioaiat-Testiat«|i 
l^ipiilioa of p4-li)dex. 












Cosmetical Preparations. 

COSMETICS; MANUFACTURE, EMPLOTBSBNT 
AND TESTING OF. ALL COSMETIC MATERUL8 
AND COSMETIC SPECIALITIES. Translated 

from the German of Dr. Theodor Holler. Crown 8vo. 262 pp. 
Price Ss.; India and Colonies, 5$. 6d.; Other Countries, Ss. net. 
Contents. 

Purp(^and Uses of, and Ingredients used in the'Preparation ofC(»metics—PreMradoQof 
Perfumes ^ Pressure, Distillation, Maceration, At^rption or BnReurage, and Extraction 
Methods—Chemical and Animal Products used in the Preparation of Cosmetics—Oils and Fats 
used'in the Preparation of Cosmetics—General Cosmetic Preparations—Mouth Washes and 
Tooth Pastes—Hair Dyes, Hair Restorers and Depilatories—Cosmetic Adjuncts and 
Specialities—Colouring Cosmetic Preparations-Antiseptic Washes and Soaps—Toilet and 
Hygienic Soaps—Secret Preparations Shin, Complexion, Teeth, Mouth, etc.—Testir^iCJid 
Examining the Materials Employed in the Manufacture of Cosmetics—Index. 


Glue, Bone Products and 
Manures. 

GLUE AND GLUE TESTING. By Samuel Rideal, D.Sc. 
(Lend.), F.I.e. Fourteen Engravings. 144 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 
iOs. 6d.; India and Colonies, 11s.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Conatitutfon and Properties: DcBmtions and Sources, Gelatine, Chondrin and Allied 
Bodies, Physical and Chemical Properties, Ciassilication, Grades and Commercial Varieties 
—Raw Materials and Manufacture: Glue Stoch, Lining, Extraction, Washing and Clari> 
lying, Filter Presses, Water Supply, Use of Alkalies, Action of Bacteria and of Antiseptics, 
various Processes, Cleansing, Forming, Drying, Crushing, etc., Secondary Products— Uses 
id Olue: Selection and Preparation for Use, Cai^try, Veneering, Paper^Maklng, Book 
Unding, Printing Rollers, Hectographs, Match Manufacture, Sandpaper, etc., Substitutes for 
other Materials, Artjflcial Leather and Caoutchouc—Gelatine: General Characters, Liquid 
Gelatine. Photc^raphic Uses, Siae, Taono*, Chrome and Formo-delattne, Artificial Silk, 
Cements, Pneumatic Tyres, Culinary, Meat Extracts, Isinglass, Medicinal and other U^ 
Bacteriol^—Qiue Testtnu; Review of Processes, Chemical Examination, Adulteration, 
Physical 'l^ts, Valuation or Ravs' Materials—Commercial Aspects. 

SOME PRODUCTS AND MANURES; An Account of the 

most recent Improvements in the Manu&cture of Fat, Glue, Animal 
Charcoal, Size, Gelatine and Manures. By Thomas Lambert, Techni¬ 
cal and Consulting Chemist. Illustrated by Twenty-one Plans and 
Diagrams. 162 pp. Demy Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 
8b. Other Countries, Ss. &3i .; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Chemical Compmiition of Bones—Arrangement of Factory-Pri^rtiei of Olue—Glutin 
and Chondrin—Slw Olue—Limiiw of Skins—Washing—Boiling of Skins—Clarification of Glue 
Liquors—Glue-Boiling and Clariying-House—Specification of s Glue—Size—Uses and P^ 
paration and CompoKtion of Size—(^ncentrated Size—Properties of Gelatine—Preparation 
^ Skin Gelatine—Drying—Bon^Gelatine—Selecting Bones—Crushitu—Dissolving—Bleaching 
—Boiling—Properties of Glutin and Chondrin—Testing of Clues and Gelatines—Uses m 
Olue, Gelatine and Size in Vanous Tradn—Soluble and Liquid Glues-Steam and Waterproof 
) Glum—Muniires—Importation of Food Stufb—Soito—Gennination—Plant Life—NgiunU 
Manures—Water and Nitrc^en in Farmyard Manure—Pull Analysis of Farmyard Manure 
—Action on Crops—Water-Closet System—Sewage Manure—Green Manures— Artificial 
Mmilirea—Mineral MmiurM—Nitrogenous Matters—Shoddy'~;Hoofs and Horns—Leather 
Waite—Dried Meat—Dried Blood—Superphosphates—Compeiition—Manufacture—Common 
Raw Bones—Dtfreased E^es—Crude Fat—Refined Fat—Degelatinised Bones—Animal 
Cfaiirooal—Bone Supsrpboaphates—Guanos—Dried Animal Products—Potash Compoimds— 
Sulphate of Ammon^extracHon In Vacuo—Frasoh and British Oelatinmi comparad—Ildex. -- 



Chemicals, Waste Products and 
Agricultural Chemistry. 

REISSUE OP CHEMICAL ESSAYS OP 0. W. 
SCHEELE. First Published in English in 1786. Trans¬ 
lated from the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, with Additions. 300 
pp. DcmySvo. Price Ss.; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d.; Other Countries^ 
6 b. ; strictly net. 

Contents* 

Memoir: C. W. Scheele and his work (written for this edition by J. 0. Me]nto8h)~-Oa 
Fluor J^ilmera] and its Acid—Op Fluor Mineral—Chemical Investigation of Fluor Acid. 

. a VieB' to the Earth which it Yields, by Mr. Wiegler—Additional Information 
Maceraing Fluor Minerals—On Manganese, Magnesium, or Magnesia Vitrariorum—On 
A^nic and its Acid—Remarks upon Saits of Benzoin—On Silex. Clay and Alum—Analyus 
of the Calculus Vesical—.Method of Preparing Mercurius Dulcis Via Humida—Cheaper and 
more Convenient Method of Preparing Pulvis Aigarothi—Experiments upon Motybdasna 
—Experiments on Plumbago—Method of Preparing a New Green Colour—Of the De- 
Mffli^tioa of Neutral Salts by Unslaked Lime and Iron—On the Quantity of Pure Air which 
It Daily Present in our Atm<aphere—On Milk and its Acid—On the Acid of Saccharum Lactls 
—On the Constituent Parts of Lapis Ponderasus or Tungsten—Experiments and Observations 
on Ether-Index. 

THE MANUFACTURE OP ALUM AND THE SUL¬ 
PHATES AND OTHER SALTS OF ALUMINA AND 
IRON. Their Uses and Applications as Mordants in Dyeing 
and Calico Printing, and their other Applications in the Arts, Manuhic- 
tures, Sanitary Engineering, Agriculture and Horticulture. Translated 
from the French of Lucien Geschwind. 195 Illustrations. 400 pp. 
Royal 8vu. Price 12s. 6d.; India and Colonies, ISs. 6d.; Other 
Countries, 15s.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

ThMretlcal Study of Aluminium, Iron, mid Compound, of thsM Mrt.1.— 
Aluminium and its Compounds—Iron and Iron Compounds. 

Manufacture of Aluminium Sulphates and Sulphates of iron—Manufaotuio of 
Aluminium Sulphate and the Alums—Manufacture of Suipnates of Iron. 

Uses of the Sulphates of Aluminium and Iron—Uses of Aluminium Sulphate and 
Alums—Application to Wool and Silk—Preparing and using Aluminium Acetat^—Employment 
of Aluminium Sulphate In Carbonising Wool—The Manufacture of Lake Pignuts—Alanu* 
facture of Prussian Blue—Hide and Leather Industry—Paper Making-^Hardening Plaster- 
Lime Washes—Preparation of Non'inflammable Wood, etc.—Purifleation of Waste Watvt 
—Uses and Applications of Ferrous Sulphate and Ferric Sulphates—Dyeing-Manu¬ 
facture of Pigments—Writing inks—PuriBcation of Lighting Gas —Agriculture—Cotton Dyeing 
—Otsinfectant—Purifying Waste Liquors—Manufacture of Nordhausen Sulphuric Acid- 
Fertilising. • 

Chemical Characteristics of Iron and Alummium—Analysis of Various Aiumlaotts 
or Ferruginous P^ucts—Aluminium—Analysing Aluminium Products—Alunite 
Alumina—S^ium Aluminate—Aluminium Sulphate—Iron—Analytical Characteristics of Irmi 
Salts—Analysis of Pyritic Cllgnite—Ferrous and Ferric Sulphates—Rouil Mordant—Index. 


AMMONIA AND ITS COMPOUNDS: Their Manufacture 
and Uses. By Camille Vincent, Professor #t the Central School of 
Arts and Manufactures, Paris. Translated from the French by M. J, 
Salter. Royal 8vo. 114 pp. Thirty-two Illustrations. Price Ss.; 
India and Colonies, 58.6d.; Other Countries, 68.; strictly net. 


Contents. 

atmnl ContlderrtonS! Viuioos Source, of AmmoniacI Product, i Huouui Urtat 
u > Source of Ammouia-ErtrMtlon ol Ammonianil Products from Sowu.- 
fixtractloR ol Anunoiil* Irom Om Uquor-Mamitoctur* d Ammmil^^Col^ 
PMinds from Bono., Nlfr<i»nou. Wwte, Boo^t Wuh imd PaM-Mnnt^ttne) 
Amaumia, and Ammonium Chloride, Phosphato uid Cnritonnln—ltecnvei'y 
•I AasMaUtromthe Ammonte-Sod. Mothot UstMTO-ladn. 





or msm Asm 

' liM tfae Oerman of Dr. Karl Distbrich.; Deny > .m 

Price 7 b. India and Colomes, Sa.; Other Countries 
Btrictly net. 

Contents. 

. CeSflitioo of Retin» b Oeaeral—Dcflnttion of Balunti, tad M]Meu^ the fluin ITiibi 
Bxteraid And Superficial ChAracteristics of Resinous Bodies—Distbction between R«db^ 
Bpdta and Pats and Oils-Origin, Occurrence and Colbctioo of Resinous 8ofawtaneai-» 
CbasiBcation—Cbemicai Constituents of Resinous Substances—Retinols—Resinot AnnoU-* 
Saviour of Resin Constituents towards the Cholesterine Reaciioos-^Uses and Iduid- 
ttoatioa of Resins—Melting-point—Solvents—Acid Value—Sapcmificatlcm Value—Reiia Valitt 
^-Bsttf and Ether Values—Acetyl and Corbonyl Vtiue—Metl^l Value—Retiii Add- Syde- 
Otttio Rdeumd of the Performance of the Acid and Sapoolflcatioa Value l^its. 

Balsams— Introduction —Definitions—Canula Balsam—Coptiba Balsam—Angostina 
Copaiba Balsam — Babla Copaiba Balsam — Carthagena Copaiba Balsam — Maracaibo 
Cowba Balsam—Maturin Copaiba Balsam—Gurjum Copaiba Balsam—Para Copaiba Babam 
—Surinam Copaiba Balsam—W^t African (^ptiba Balsam—Mecca Balsam—Penn^ 
Balsam—Tolu Balaam—Acaroid Resin—Amine—Amber—Afriout and West Indian KAo— 
Ben^ Kino—Labdanum—Mastio-Pinc Rain—Sandaracb—Scammonium—Shellac—Storax 
—Adulteration of Styrax Liquidus Crudus—Purified Storax—Styrax Crtdus Colatus—Ta(» 
mabae—Thapsia Resin—Turpentlne-^hicM Turpmtine—Strassburg Turpentine—Turaetb 
Turpentbe. Qum Resins—Ammoniacum—Bdtiiium—Euphori>ium—Oall^um—Oamboge 
—Limtucarium—Myrrb-^popanax—Sagapeoum—Olibanub or Incense—Acaroid Retiii 
Amber—Thapsb Rnin—Index. 


MANUAL OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By 

Herbert Ingle, P.I.C., Lecturer on i^ricultural Chemistry, the 
Yorkshire College; Lecturer in the Victoria University. 388 pp. 11 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Price 78. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; 
Other Countries, 8s. 6d. net. 

Contents. 

Introduotioo—The Almoaphere—The Soil-The Keactioo. oocumag in Soilt—The 
Amlyei. of Solln—Manuree, N.tarel—Manures (continued)—The Analysie of Huiuret—The 
Conititueats of Plants—The Plaot—Cropa-The Animal—Foods and Feeding—Milk and Mifk 
Products—Thn Analysis of Milk and Milk Products—Mieoellaneous Products used in Agri- 
culture—AppsBdta—Index. 


THE UTILISATION OP WASTE PRODUCTS. A Treatise 

on the Rational UtUisationy Recovery and Treatment of Waste Pro¬ 
ducts of all kinds. By Dr. Theodor Roller. Translated from the 
Second Revised German, Edition. Twenty-two Illustrations. Demy 
8 vo. 280 pp. Price 7$. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 
Ss. 6d.; strictly net. 


ContentB. 

Tbc Waste of Towns-Ammonia and Sal-Ammonlac-Rattoual Proeessei for Obtainteg 
dmae Substafices by Treating Residues and Waste—Residims in the Manufacture of Aniline 
. PyetT-Amber WMte—Brewers* Waste—Blood and Slaughter-House Refum—Manufactured 
Pfl^^Waste Paper and Bookbinders’ Waste—Iron Sli^s—Excrement—Colouring MatMra 
‘Irom WMt»—Dyers' Waste Waters—Fat from Waste—Pidi Waste—Calamine Sludge^ 
Tannery Waite-H^d and Mver Waste—India-rubber and Caoutchouc Waste—Rradues in 
bbe Mamrfacture of Rosin Oil-BWood Waste—Horn Waste—Infusorial Barth—Iridium ftm 
Bbidamltba' Sweepmgs—Jute Waste—Cork Waste—Leather Wastb—Glue Matmte* Watte 
^n^hutlog Ou mm Waste and the By*^t>ducts of the Manufacture (rf Coat GnP 
, Meersehum-^olaasM—Metal Waste—By-Products in the Manufacture of Mincnd WfMeri 
—Pmh—The j^Producti of Paper and nper Pulp Works—By-Producta in dm Treadniat 
of OotiTarOile—Fur Waste-Tbe Waste Matter m the Manufacture ef ParchmeiR Papti* 
of Pearl Waste-Petroteum Reaidaee-Katinum Resldues-Brokea PwpiJtili. 
Be r ftia n wafe and Glass—Waste—State Waste—Sulphur—Burnt l^rritmh-Bft 
top Makers’ Waite-Alto Watte and the Recov< 
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IK UAKtJFA0T9BX : Induding Wri&ig,, 
mphie, Markiog, Stamping, and Laundry Inks. By 
Thnec Illustrations. Crown 8 to. ISZpp, Translam from the QsWkSil 
of the Fifth Edition. Price 6s.; India and ColonieSi 6d.; dPStW 
Countries,-6s.; net. ’ ' 

ContontSi 

of Ink—Wr^ing Inks—Rnw Mirt«ina]B of Tiuwin Inks—The Chemical CooaHtKlNik 


InlEi^^raot Inke—Lri^w^ Inki—Copying Ink8<-Hektograph^Hektograi^ la . _ 

j aln - Ink Extracts and Powders—Preserving Inks—Changes in Ink and the Reste ra tkw 
Faded Writkifr—Coloured Inks—Red Ink»—Blue Inks—Violet Inks—Yellow Inks biraaii 
Inn—Metatlicloks—Indian Ink—Lithographic Inks and Pencils—Ink Pencile—Maf*ldfl| lifa 
—Ink Specialities—SymfAthetic Inks-^tamping Inks—Laundry or Waihii^ Bttte-Hndadi 

SEALlNa-WAXEB, WAFERS AND OTHER ADHBE 
IVES FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, OFFICE, WORK 
SHOP AND FACTORY. By H. C. Standage. C«m 
8 vo. 96 pp. Price 5s.; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d.; Other Cotmtnes 
68 .; strictly net. 

ContentSa 

MateriaU Used for Making SeaUnjg*Waxee-'The*Maaufacture of 8ealiog>Wuaa~ 
Wafers—Notes on the Natura of the Materials Used in Making Adhesive Compounds—Cemmti 
for Use In the Household—Office Gums, Pastes and Mucilaget—Adhesive Compounds to 
Factory and Workshop Use. 

Lead Ores and Compounds. 

LEAD AND ITS COMPOUNDS. By Thos. Lambert, 

Technical and Consulting Chemist. Demy 8voi 226 pp. Forty Illus¬ 
trations. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonics, 8s.; Other Countries, 
8 b. 6 d.; net. Plans and Diagrams. 

Contents. „ , . ■ 

History—Ores of Lead—Gei^raphical Distnbution of the Lead Industry—Chemical ai» 
Pl^ical Properties of Lead—AUoys of Lead—Compounds of Lead—Dressing of ^ad Otm 
—Smelting of Lead Ores—Smelting in the Scotch or American Ore-hearth—Smelting in thl 
Shaft or mast Furnace—Condensation of Lead Fume—Desilverisation, or the S^inUhM 
of Silver from Ai^entiferous Lead—Cupellation—The Manufacture of Lead Pipes 
Sheets—Protoxide of Lead—Litharge and Massicot—Red Lead or Minium—Le«l Pois<»ia| 


—Oil of Turpentine Resin—Classification of Mineral Pigments—Analysis of Raw and PinhdiM} 
Products—Tables—Index. 

NOTES ON LEAD ORES; Their Distribution and Properties, 
By Jas. Fairie, F.G.S. Crown 8vA 64 pages. Price 28.6d.; Abroad 
3s.; strictly net. 


Industrial Hygiene. 

TEE RISKS AND DANGERS TO AEALTH OF V|KI 
OUS OCCUPATIONS AND THEIR PREVINTIOR 

By Leonard A. Parry, M.D., B.Sc. (LondJ. 196 pp. Demy 6»a 
Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, Ss.; Other Countries, 8 b. 6 d,; strkJ^ 
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Contents. 









[ndnstrial Uses of Mi*, Md 
Water. 

DRYING BY UEANS OF AIR AND STEAM. Explana¬ 
tions, .Furmuls, and Tables for Use in Practice. Translated from the 
German of E. Hausbrand, Two folding Diagrams and Thirteen TaUes. 
Crown 8vo. 72 pp. Price Ss.; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d.; Other 
Countries, 6s.; strictly net. 

Contents! 

British and Metric Systems Compared—Centigrade and Fsdir. Thermometers—Bstimatlon 
}f the Maximum Weight of Saturated Aqueous Vapour which can be contained in i kilo* 
i! Air at Different Pressure and Temperatures—Calculation of the Necessary Weight and 
Volume of Air, and of the Least Expenditure of Heat, per Drying Apparatus with Hedledi 
Ur, at the Atmospheric Pressure: A, With the Assumption that the Air is CempUtefy Satur- 
tUd with Vapour both before Entry and after Exit from the Apparatus—£, When the- 
Atmospheric Air is Completelv Saturated btfore ctUt^t hut at its exit is onlv t, i or } Saturated 
-C, when the Atmospheric Air is not Saturated with Moisture before Entering the Drying 
At^iaratus—Drying Apparatus, in which, in the Drying Chamber, a Pressure Is Artificially 
3reafed, Higher or Lower than that of the AtmospheK—Drying ^ Means of Superheated 
Steam, without Air—Heating Surface, Velocity of the Air Current, Dimensions of the Drying 
Room, Surfece of the Dicing Material, Losses of Heat—Index. 

(S« also “ EvaporaHnfTf Condensing and Cooling ApparatuSf*’ p. 27.) 


PURE AIR, OZONE AND WATER. A Practical Treatise 
of their Utilisation and Value in Oil, Grease, Soap, Paint, Glue and 
other Industries. By W. B. Cowell. Twelve Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo. $5 pp. Price Ss.; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d.; Other Countries, 
68 .; strictly net. 


Contents. 

Atmospheric Air; Lifting of Liquids; Suction Process: Pref^ring Blown Oils: Pre|»ring 
Biocatlve Drying Oils—Compressed Air; Whitewash—Liquid Air; Retrocession—Purification 
ofWatqr; water Hardness—Fleshings and Bones—Ozonised Air in the Bleaching and De- 
odorising of !fets,Ofijes,etc.: Bleaching Textile Fibres—Appendix: Air and Gases: Pressure 
of Air at Various Temperatures: Fuel; Table of Combustibles; Savir^ of Fuel by Heatii^ 
Peed Water; Table of Solubilities of Scale Making Minerals; British Thermal Units Tables: 
Volume of the Flow of Steam into the Atmosphere; Tes'perature of Steam—Index. 


THE INDUSTRIAL USES OP WATER. COMPOSI¬ 
TION - EFPECTS-^TROUBLES - REMEDIES-RB- 
SIDUARY WATERS-PURIPICATION-ANALySIS, 

By H. DE LA Coux. Royal 8vo. Translated from the French and 
Revised by Arthur Morris. 364 pp. 135 Illustrations. Price lOs. 6d.; 
Colonies, Us.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Chemical Action of Water in Nature and in Industrial Use—Composition of Waters - 
Bdttbility of Certain Salts in Water Considered from the Industrial Point of View—Effects on 
the Boiling of Water—Effects d,t Water in the Industries—Difficulties with Water^Peed 
Water for jailers—Water in Dyeworks, Print Wm^cs, and Bleach Works—Water in the 
Tertili Industries and in Conditioning—Water in Soap Works—Water in LaundruM and 
Wa^houses—Water m Tanning—Water in PreparingTannin and Dyewood Extract^Waler 
is Papermakmg—Water in Photc^raphy—Water in Sugar Refining—Water in Making loes 
and Beveregea—Water in Cider Mekiog—Water in Brewing—Water in Distilling—Preliminary 
Treatment and Apparatus—Substances Used for Preliminary Chemiod Purin^ion—Com¬ 
mercial Specialities and their Employment—Precipitation of Matters In Suspension In Water 
—Apparatus lor, the Preliminair Cfaemicid Purification of Water—Indostrim Piltww-lddBe* 
U4ai Steriftiatioo of Watee—neriduary Waters and their PurificatioQ—Soil Fwratbn^ 
Poritodiaa by Chemical Processes—Analyses—Index. a '' 
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^ WORK. By Prank T. 

B.^. (Lond.), F.l.C., Member of the Roentgen Society of Lmdont 
Radiographer to St. George's Hospital; Demonstrator of Physics ^"4 
Chemisttjr, and Teacher of Radiography in St. George’s Ho«W; 
Medical &hool. Demy 8vo. Twelve Plates from Photographs of X toy 
Work. Fifty-two Illustrations. 200 pp. Price lOs. 6d.; India and 
Colonies, lls.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net. 


. Contents. 

“P to the Discovery of (he X Rays—The Discovery—Anmniv 
$H* Mtnmjfwnent—Electrlcal Terms»>Sources of Electricity—Induction 

BlectrotUtic Machme^Tubes—Aif* Pumps—Tube Holders and Stereoscopic Apparatui— 
Plwrescent Screens—Practical X Ray Work—Installations—Radioscopy—Radi^raphy— 
X Rays in Dentislry-X Rays in Chemistry-X Rays in War-Index. r 
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Consenilal Dislocation of Hip-Jolnt—!., Needle in Finger.—IL, Naedit 4s 
Poot.-Ul., Revolver Bullet in Calf and Leg.-IV., A Method of Localiaation.-V„ Stdlata 
Fixture of Patella showing shadow of “Strapping”.-VI., Sarcoma.-VII., 8(x-weelow»M 
Injury to El^ nhowing new Growth of Bone.—VIII,, OM Fracture of Tibia and Fibula 
.?.y Heart Shadow.—X.. Fractured Femur showina Grain of Splint.—XI., Bair* 

mV9 Method of Localisation. 


India-Rubber and Gutta Percha. 

INDIA-RUBBER AND GUTTA PERCHA. Translated 

from the French of T. Seelighann, G. Lamy Torvilhon and H. 

Falconnet by John Geddes McIntosh. Royal 8vo. 

[Out of print. Second Edition in preparation, 

, „ „ . Contents, 

India-Robber^ Botanical Origin—Cllmatolc^-Soi!—Rational Culture and Acclimation 
oftheDilferentSpe:iesof India-Rubber Plants-^lethods of Obtaining the Latex—Method 
of PrroaHng Raw or Crude India-Rubber—ClassiBcation of the Commercial SMCies tX 
Raw Rubber—Ph\ sical and Chemical Properties of the Latex and of India-Rubber— 
Mechanical Transformation of Natural Caoutchouc into Washed or Normal Caoutchouc 
(Purification) and Normal Rubber into Masticated Rubber—Softening, Cutting, Washing, 
Drying—Preliminary Observations—Vulcanisation of Normal Rubber—Chemical and Physteal 
Properties of Vulcanised Rubber—General Considerations—Hardened Rubber or Ebonlto— 
Considerations on Mineralisation and other Mixtures—Coloration and Dyeing—Analvaie 
of Natural nr Normal Rubber and Vulcanised Rubber—Rubber Substitutes—Imitation Rubber. 

Qutta Percha—Botanical Origin—Climatology—Soil—Rational Culture—Methods of 
Collection—Classification of the Different Species of Commercial Gutta Percha—Physical 
and Chemical Properties—Mechanical Transformation—Methods of Analysing—Gutta Peraha 
Suhstitutes—Index. ‘ 


Leather Trades. 

• 

PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE LEATHER INv 
DUSTRY. By A. M. Villon. Translated by Prank T. 
Addyman, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S.; and Corrected by an Bml 
nent Member of the Trade. 500 pp., royal 8vo. 123 Illustration* 
Price 21s.; India and Colonies, 228.; Other Countries, 23a. 6d.; strictlj 
net. 

Contents. 

' Prefacfr—Tranilator*. Preface—List of Ulustratioos. ,■ 

Part I., Mstsrlsh used la Tiumlttr-Skina; Skin and ite Slruflurai Skina iM k 
Tinning! Varioua Skins and their Uees—Tannin and Tanning Sobstancea; Tannin: 

(Oak); Bsrka other than Oak; Tanning Woods; Tannin-bearing Leaves; EH:rao«>o*l 
Tan-bmng Fruits; Tan-bearing Roots and Bulbs; Tanning^Juioes; Tanning Subatasoe 
uacd in Varioua Countries; Tannin Extracts; Estimation ofTinnin and Tannin PrMnl«. 

Part H. Tstmtog^Tbe Installation of a Tannery: Tan Fumacet; Chlinne - “ 







Mdt: Chcmictl Methods; Tanning with ExtractaH^adntity nnd Qualitiy; 
<3attt; Otudlty of Leather—VarioasmnrpulatkuM of Tumd (4athor: 

■SMe ^alu; Bleaching Leather; Waterp^Bng Leather; Weighting TaimOd 


Ommb ^alu; Bleaching Leather; WaterpraoBng Leather; Weighting Taimod Locmp; 
Pr ee erv att<«i of Leather—Tanning Varioue Skini. 

ihu*t ill^ Curryiilg —Waxed Calf: Preparatloa: Shaving; 8tretehi(U| w SHoUng; 
OningtheOrain; Oiling the Picsb Side; Whitening and OrainiiM; Waxing; nnietiag; Dn 
Fhdeniftg; Pinithing m Colour: Cost —White Calf: Pinishing in White-Cow f« 
UoMr L«tthcra: Black Cow Hide; White Cow Hide; ColourM <^w Hide—Smo<^ Cm 
Hide—Uack Leather—Misoellaneoue Hides: Horse; Ooat; Waxed Ooat Skhi; MittOoe} 
Skin—Russia Leather: Russia Leather; Artificial Rutsia Leather. 
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«-Tliwlag: Preparatory Operations; Dressing; 1^ 
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beture: Natural Colours used in Morocx» Dyei 
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di Dyeing with Natural Colours; Dyeing with Aniline CoJourt; I^ng with 

Metallic Suti; Luther Printing; Pinishing Morocco; Sbureen; Bronsed Luther-Oil^l 
futd Silvering: Oilding: Siivenng; Nielm and Cobalt—Parohmut—Purs and Punteiy: 
Prelimiaary Remarks; Indigenous Purs; Foreign Purs from Hot Countriu; Porsign Pt« 


from ColdCountriu; PursfKMB Birds' Skins; F^paration of Purs; Dressing; Co^ritift 
Preparation of Birds' Skins; Preservation of Purs—Artifldal Leather: Leathw ma^ from 
Scraps; Compressed Leather; American Cloth; Papier M&cbd; Linoteum; Artificial Leather, 
Part V., Utther ToeCing and the Theory of Taaniaf-Testing and Analyaisof Leather 
Physical Testing of Tanned Leather; Chemical iUialysis—The Theor/of Tanning and ^ 
Other (^rations of the Leather and Shin Industiy: Theory of Soaking; ’XImw of Utt 


Theory or Chamoy Leather MakiM; Theo^ of Mineral Tanning. 

Part VI., Umo of Lmrther—Machine iMlts: Manufacture of Belting; LeaUmr Chais 
Belte; Various Belte, Use of Belts—Boot and Shoe-making: Boots and Shoes: Lsms— 
Saddlery: exposition of a Saddle; Construction of a Saddh^Haraeu: The Pam Saddle; 
Harness—Military Equipment—Glove Making—Carriage Building—Mechanical Uees. 

Appendix, Hie Worid'e Commerce tn Lmther—Europe; America; Asia; Africa; 
Auatralaria—Index. 


THJfi liXATHSR WORBlSiR'S lHAlflJAli* Being s Coin* 
pendiura of Practical Recipes and Workioff Formula for Curriers, 
Bootmakers,' Leather Dressers, Blacking Manufacturers, Saddlers, 
Fancy Leather Workers. By H. C. Standage. 165 pp. Price 78.^.; 
India and Cdonies, Ss.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d.; strictly.net. 
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5**"^ C<rfoure, JAixcd Eitmncl Coieun^ Antique end ^SSs 

gMMCwMiv, UfldergtattCotouri, Underglaxe Colour PUixei, Mixed UamjlilM Cotouifi^' 

Reclamation orWeeteOoli 

I ? y*? ' ^ OT Enamel Odours, Liquid or Bright OttIiI —ClaiiillcitiMl IhSL 

Playfair’a Analysis of Clays, The 
P»nnfl, Weights of Potter's Material Decorated G«io£ 
Cowie--wmpartHve Loss of Weight « Clay^^round Felspar Calculations—The CotWwM 
o“ <H 81^ RectpM Into Dry Weight-The Cost of Prepared Earthenwaiv dl^' 
T*®*??*. Articles of Apprenticeship, Manufacturer's Guide to St^tamMU 
Ta^ d Relative Vdues of Potter's Materials, Hourly Wages Tabic, Workmaa's SdS 
Ta^ Cof^ratnm Guide for Earthen^'are and China Manufacturers in the usoof Slop FBm! 
•a^Joto Stme, Foreign 'Terms applied to Earthenware and China Goods, IVibls lor (be 
Cmnmmm of Metrical Weights and Measures on the Cimtinent and South Amerioa—loiliaE; 


OXBAMIC TXGHNOLOGIY: Being some Aspects of Tech- 
oical Science as Applied to Pottery Manufacture. Edited by CHAKUiS 
F. Binnb. 100 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 128. 6d.; India and Coltoies, 
13 b. 6d. i Other Countries, 15s.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Prehtce—The Chemistry of l^^ttery — Anaiysis and Synthmiis — Clsys and thdr CoMi* 

wnents —The Biscuit Oven —Pyrometry —Glases f* '' -— —a 

Colourmaki ng—I ndea. 
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A TREATISE ON THE CERAMIC INDUSTRIEa A 

Complete Manual for Pottery, Tile and Brick Works. ^ Bftms 
Bourby. Translated from the French by Wilton P. Rix, &amiiier 
in Pottery and Porcelain to the City and Guilds of London Technical 
Institute, Pottery Instructor to the Hanley School Board. Royal 
6 vo. 760 pp. 323 Illustrations. Price 218.; India and Colonies, 
Other Countries, 2Ss. 6d.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Part I., Qeneral Pottery Mothodt. DeSnitioii and Hittoiy. Defloitiont and CtaHit- 
cation of Ceramic Products—Historic Sumnuty of the Ceramic Art-Raw Materials of 
Bodies. Ctaye: Pure Clay and Natural ClayB—Varioua Raw Materials.' Anak^ua to Cfaty— 
Aaalomerative and Agglutinative—Openina—Fuaibte—Refractoiy—Triala of Raw Matenak 
—Plastic Bodies. Propertiee and Composition—Preparation of Raw Materiale: Disasmogls 
tioo—^ri8caiion—Preparation of Bodies: By Plastic Method—By Dry Method—ByXigujo 
Method—Formation. Processes of Formation! Throwing-Eapremion-Moulding I^Hnmt 
on the Jolley, by Compreseion, by Slip Casting—Slapping—Suppio^Dryiofc J?’^S i®! 
Bodiee—Processes of Drying: By Eviporatioo—By Aeration—By neatin^By VentUatioc 
—By Absorption — Glazes. Composition and Properties—Raw Material — ManufaOt^ 
and AppUcattoo—Firing. Prapertiss of the Bodies and Glaaes during Firing—Deectiptiof 
of the Kifais-Worhing of the Kilne — Decoration. Colouring Materials — Pnxcaeea M 

Soedal Pottery Methodo. Term Cottas, aassitetioni f^in Ortoiy 
Hollow, Ornamental, VltriSed, and Light Briche-Ordmary and Bteh Tda^Paviag TOe^ 
Pipes—Architectural Terra Cottae—Vaeee. Statues and Decorative pbjectar-Comm® Pott* 
-Pottery for Water and Fiiters-Tobacco Pipea-Lusti* Wani-PK^Iee;^^!!** kt 
Terra Cottas — Pimelay Goods. ClaBaiAcation: Argillaceous, Aluminous, CgraiMUtlHliHa 
Bilieious and Basic Fireclay Goode-Pireeim’ Mortar (PugHTests for Pfreojag 
Faieooea. Vamiihed Fattncea-Biunielled Paieaoes-SiBaous Fwenoefc-Pipeelay iManeSi 
—Pebble Work-FekBpathie Faiencee-Compoeition, Peocesses Manufattuce art < 
Amngemente of Faience Botteriae—Stoneware. Stoneware PTOBjriy SmtWied! 
Tita-Pipee—Sanitary Ware—Slonewere lor Food Purposes and ChemfcM Pro 
Arobitsetural Stooewaro-Vases. Stttoes wd 
—Pemelaim Hard iViroefain for Table Ware end Decoration, far to Put, to arom 
Condsdtt^ Mectattieal Pureoeesi Archil«eti«l Rureeiam, ^ DttllwBtet* Pon adaly 
Soft Pheapbaled or EagIBh Porolaio-Boft Vkreenit Pwcdain.Jrench 
*—iw--—^Sdft or Sgger'a Baroelaia-Oidl Soft »r Pgriyi Poreehm—Dtdl Feld*ra 
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melted Terra^oottas, OnUnaiy and Incraated ^^uwriGBi KMun^niriB ; 
Mosaics, Faiences and Architectural Stoneware. By Lbon tiS^vim. 
Vi^tb Five Plates. 950 Illustrations in the Text, and nurnerousestimatel, 
900 pp., royal 8vo. Translated from the French by K. H. Bibd, MJL, 
and W. Moore Binns. Price 15s.; India and Colonies, 16s.; Other 
Countries, 178.6d.; strictly net. 



Contents. 

Psrt I. Plain Undecoratcd Pottery.—Clays, Bricks, Tiles, Pipes, Chimney Pines, 
Terra-cotta. 

Part 11. Made-up or Decorated Pottery. 


THE ART OF RIVETING GLASS, CHINA AMD 
earthenware. By J. Howarth. Second Bditiqp. 
Paper Cover. Price Is. net; by post, home or abroad, Is. Id. 


NOTES ON POTTERY CLAYS. Their Distribution, Pro¬ 
perties, Uses and Analyses of Ball Clays, China Clays and China 
Stone. By Jas. Fairie, F.G.S. 132 pp. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d.; 
India and Colonies, 4s.; Other Countries, 4s. 6d.; strictly net. 


A Reissue of 

THE HISTORY OP THE STAFFORDSHIRE POTTER¬ 
IES; AND THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
MANUFACTURE OP POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 

With References to Genuine Smcimens, and Notices of Eminent Pot¬ 
ters. By Simeon Shaw. (Originally Published in 1829.) 265 pp. 
Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, Ss.; Other Countries, 
88 . 6d.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Introductory Chapter showing the position of the Potte^ Trade at the piesent time 
18^—Preliminary Kemarks—The Potteries, comprising Tunstall, Brownbills, Oreen- 
leld and New Field, Golden Hill, Latebrook, Green Lane, Burslem, Longport and Dale Halt, 
Hot Lane and Cohridge, Hanley and Shelton, Etruria, Stoke, Penkhult, Fenton, Lane Delph, 
Foley, Lane End— On the Origin ol the Art, and ita Practice among the early Nations— 
Hanulacture of Pottery, prior to 1700—The Introduction ol Rad Porcelain by Meesrs. 
Blera, hi Bradwell, 1690— Progreae pt the Manufacture from 1700 to Mr. Wragwood'a 
sommencement in 1760— Introduction of Fluid Qlato— Extension of the Manufacture of 
>eftm Colour—Mr. Wedgwood's Queen's Ware—Jasper, and Appointment of Potter to Her 
Uajeety—Black Printing— Introduction ol Porcoletn. Mr, W. Littlcr's Porcelain-Mr. 
Qookworthy'a Discover of Kaolin and Petuntse, and Patent—Sold to Mr. Champion— re- 
lold to the New Hall Com.—Extension ol Term— Blue Printed Pottery. Mr. Tumor, Mr. 
Spodef II, Mr. Baddeley, Mr. Spode (2), Messrs. Turner, Mr. Wood Mr, Wilson, Mr, Minton— 
3nat Change in Patterns of Blue Printed— Introduction Ol Lustra Pottery. Improvc- 
nentc la Pottery and Ponjplain subsequent to 1800. 


^ A Beissue of 

THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SEVERAL NATURAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL HETEROGENEOUS COM- 
' POUNDS USED IN MANUFACTURING POR¬ 
CELAIN, GLASS AND POTTERY. By Simeon Shaw. 
(Originally published in 1837.) 750 pp. Royal 8vo. Price 14s.; IntSa. 
find Colonies, ISs.; Other Countries, 16s. 6d.; strictly net. 
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PA^It, SYNTHESIS AND COMPOUNDS.-«cl«ic« of MIxinc-BodtM : Pm^ 
'^n^ Pore^ia^-Fritted Bodiati PorceUia—Raw Bodies. Poro^n—Soft, Fritted BodhML 
Riw BodiM, Stone Bodies, Ironstone, Dry Bodies, ChemioU Utensils, Fritted diiper, Pritlea 
^M^FrHted Drab, Raw Chemical UteassU, Raw Stone, Raw Jasper, Raw ^arl, Raw Morttf, 
Rmr Drab. Raw Brown, Raw Fawn, Raw Cane, Raw Red Porous, Raw BgyptianJBarthra^nire, 
QiMQ‘s Wank Cream Colour, Blue and Fancy Printed, Dipped an3 l^ht. Chalky, Kingly 
Stilts, etc.—uiuaat Poraelain-oHard Pritm Poroelain->Soft Fritted Poroelain —8^ 
Raw, Cre«n Cedour Porcelain, Blue Printed Porcelain, Fritted Olaaes, Analysis of Pritt, 
Aaalyws of Otau, Coloured ‘Glazes, Dips, Smean and Washes; Qlaasett Flint <^aai, 
Coloured ‘Olaases, Artiflcial Garnet, Artinciat Bmerald, ArtiHcial Amethyst, Aitiftclal Sap* 
ArtiHcial Opal, Plate Glass, Crown Giahs, Broad Glass, Bottle Glass, PhMphorie 01aal^ 
British Steel Glass, OtaakStaining and Painting, Engraving on Glass, Dr. Paraaay's Bx|md* 
fflents-~^lours: ColiAir Making Fluxes or Solvents, CompMents of the Colours: Reds, 
etc*, froa Gold, Carmine or hU>se Colour, Purple, Reds, etc., from Iron, Blues, Yellows, 
Greens, Blacks. White, Silver for Bumishine, Gold for Burnishing, Printer's Oil, Lustnsi. 

TAE^S OF THE CHARACTERISTICS OF CHEMICAL ^BSTANCES. 


Glassware, Glass Staining and 
Painting. 

RECIPES FOB FLINT GLASS MAKING. By a British 

Glass Master and Mixer. Sixty Recipes. Being Leaves from the 
Mixing Book of several experts in the Flint Glass Trade, containing 
up-to-date recipes and valuable information as to Crystal, Demi-cryStal 
and Coloured Glass in its many varieties. It contains the recipes for 
cheap metal suited to pressing, blowing, etc., as well as the most costly 
crystal and ruby. Crown 8vo. Price for United Kingdom, lOs. 6d.; 
Abroad, 15s.; United States, $4; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Ruby—Ruby from Copper—Flint tor using with the Ruby for Coating—A Gennan Metal— 
Cornelian, or Alabaster—Sapphire Blue—Crysophis—Opal—Turquoise Blue—Gold Coloui^ 
Dark Green—Green (common)—Green for Malachite—Blue for Malachite—Black for Mela- 
chite—Black—Common <^nary Batch—Canary—White Opaque Glass—Sealing-M-M Red- 
Flint—Flint Glass (Crystal and Demi)—Achromatic Glass—Paste Glass—White Enamel- 
Firestone—Dead White (for moons}—White Agate—Canary—Canary Enamel—Index. 


A TREATISE ON THE ART OF GLASS PAINTING. 

Prefaced with a Review of Ancient Glass. By Ernest R. Sufpuno. 
With One Coloured Plate and Thil•ty-^evcn lllustratu.ns. Demy 8vo. 
140 pp. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonics, 8s. i Other Countries, 
88. 6d. net. 

Content.. 

A SSort Hirtory of Stained Glass-DesiKnine Scale Dra« in|!8-Cartoon|i and the Cut Line 
—Varioua Kinda of Olaas Cultioa for Windo«s-The Coloura and Brushea used in Olaaa 
Painting-Painting on Olass. Dispcrs«l Patterns-Diapered Pattema-Aciding-Fmng- 
Fret Lead Olaaing—Index. 

PAINTING ON GLASS AND PORCELAIN AND 
ENAMEL PAINTING. A Coniplete»lntroduction to the 
Preparation of all the Colours and Fluxes used for Painting on Ponie- 
lain; Enamel, Faience and Stoneware, the Coloured Pastes and Cd- 
cured Classes, together with a Minute Description of the ™ 
Colours and Enamels. By Felix Hermann, Technical Chemist. With 
Eighteen Illustrations. 300 pp. Translated from the Gernian second 
and enlarged Edition. Price 10s. 6d.; India and Qolonips, Us. j Other 
C#htrics, 12<.i strictly net. 
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QvtrU, Purifying j^uaita, ^imtntatidl}, Qutaohing, Bonx Borack Au^, 
Setfluni CarboBttca, Roeaiile I^ux*-Preparation of the Coburs for Otan _ 
Orfouf PiBtea—The Coloured OIa$ie8*~Compoeition of the Porceliin Coloirt*'^ , 
Oefoun: Bnameis for ArtiMic Work-^Mctallio Onumwitatloa s Poreelatn OMl 
Ofldiiig~'PiHiig the Cofouri: Remarks on Firing: Firing CofoureonOiaes, Firfog 
Pofceuin; The Muffle—Accidents oocasionalty Supervening during the ProcMS l 
R onarks on the Different Methods of Painting on Oiati, Porcelain, etc.—Appaadlat 
Old Olan Paintings. 



Paper Staining. 

THE DYEING OF PAPER PULP. A Practical Treati«! for 
the use o! Papermakers, Paperstainers, Students and others. Bv 
Julius Erfurt, Manager of a Paper Mill. Translated into EmIIm . 
and Edited with Additions by Julius Hubnbr, RC.S., Lectin^ on 
Papermaking at the Manchester Municipal Technical &hooi. With 
Illustrations and 167 patterns Of paper bi the pirtp. Royal 
8vo, 180 pp. Price 15s.; India and Colonies, 16s.; Other Countries, 
20s.; strictly net. Limited edition. 

Contents. 

Behaviour ol the Paper Hbns Jurini the ProcoM ol Dyeing, Tbeery of the 
Mordant—Colour Ptxiag Modlunu (Mordants)—laUuence of Um Qusltty ol tno Watsr 
Used—Inorgtnlc Colours—Onsnic Colouro-Practlcol AppUcstloa ol Ibo Cool Tor 
Coloan according to their ProperHes ind thdr Behaviour towards the DWannt 
Ptpor FIhrot-Dyed Pattoms on Various Palp MIsturao-OyoIng to Shade— lodox. 

Enamelling on Metal. 

ENAMELS AND ENAMELLmG. For Enamel Makers. 
Workers in Gold and Silver, and Manufacturers of Obi^s of Art. 
By Paul Randau. Translated from the German. With Sixteen Ulus- 
tratiom. Demy 8vo. 180 pp. Price lOs. 6d.; India and ColonieB, 
Us.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Comporitiou and Properties of Glass—Raw Materials for the Manufacture of Enamebi— 
Subftanoei Added to PRxluce Opacity—Fluxes—Pigment—Decolorisinjg Agmts—Testing 
the Raw Materials with the Blow-pipe Flame—Subsidiary Materials—Preparing the 
Materials fcM* Enamel Making—Mixing tne Materials—The Preparation of Technical Enamels, 
The Enamel Maas—Appliances for Smelting the Enamel Mass—Smelting the Charae— 
CemMsiriofl of Enamel Masses—Composition of Masses for Ground Enamels—Ctunpoeufon 
of (bver Enamels—Preparing the Artickm for Enamelling—Applying the Enamel—Firing 
the Ground Enamel—Applying and Firing the Cov«r Enamel or ulase—RepairitMe Defcett 
io Bnamclied Ware—Bnameliing Articles of Sheet Metal—Decorating Bnaoicileo Ware- 
Specialities in Enamelling—Diai-oiate Enamelling—Bnameis fm* Artittic Purposes, Rodpes 
fcff Bnameb of Various Cmoun—Index. 

THE ART OF ENAMELLING ON METAL. By W. 

Norman Brown. Twenty-ei^ht lllustrationg. Crown 8yo. 60 pp. 
Price 2s. 6d.; Abroad, Ss.; strictly net. 


Silk Manufacture. 


8II£ ‘TOROWmO AND WASTE SILS SPINNINQ. 

Sy HOUdNS Raynbr. Demy 8vo. 170 pp. 117 Ulus, Price 5s..; 
Cwnies, 6s, 6d.; Oriier Cotuitries, 8s.; strictly net. 


Contents. ‘ 

Tw Sitliworra—Cocoos Reflag »id Qtuliiin of Silli—Silk Throwing—Silk Wastsw-Stf 
Mrsnsntion .of. Silk Wsst. for Degunnfag—Silk Wut. Dagunning, Schunhu; dm 
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^Structure, Preparation, Washing, 
' ^i?8( Pnntine and Dressing. By Dr. Oaoao 

' S w FortvI~n*m*^» , ” t*'* G'rmln by^CHARLarSaiiEs. 
Wpp. Forty-seven Illustrations. Royal 8vo. Price lOs. 6d.: India 
and Colonies, lls.; Other Countries, 128. net. , 

• ' Contents. • 
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POWE^LOOM WEAVINO AND YAEN NUMBERINO, 

Systems, with Conversion Tables. Translated 
the German of Anthon Gruner. WKh Twsnty-slx 

w.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d.; strictly net. 

d Contents. 

TEXTILE RAW MATERIALS AND THEIR CON- 
VERSION INTO YARNS. (The Study of the Raw 

Materials and the Technology of the Spinning Process.) By Julius 
Ziraaa. Translated from German by Charles Salter. 802 Ulus- 
trations. 5W pp. Demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 
lls.; Other Countries, I&.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Raw Materials Used In the Textile Industry. 

MlNBEAL RAW Materials. Vboetablb Raw Materials. Animal Raw MatbriaUs 
PART lie— The Tschnology of Spinning or the CoBversioii of Textllo Raw 
MftteriaU into Yora. 

Vtoetablb Raw Materials. Cotton Spinning-Installation of a Cotton 
MiU—Spinning WaAte Cotton and Waste Cotton Varna—Flax Spinning—Pine Spinning—Tow 
Spraniitf—Hmp Spinning—Spinning Hemp Tow String—dute Smnnmg—Spinning JuIb LtM 
V«ni—Ctj|»tmg Jute Waste. r « r » 

at, sw a a Ill.-Spliiiilnf AiHinal lUw MBteritis. 

SpiOBiM Carded WooUcn Yam—Finishing Yam-^Worsted Spinning—Finishing Worsted 
Ysn^Aitffldal Wool or Shoddy Spinning—Shoddy and Mungo Manufacture—Spinniim 
SMdy and other Wool Substitutea-^pinning Waste Silk—Chappe Silk—Fine Spinning— 
lodsSs 


THE GRAMMAR OF TEXTILE DESIGNING. By H. 

Nisbbt. With many Illustrations. [/» the frtss. 

Contents. 

Introduotkin—The Plain or Calico Weave and its ModiBcations—Twill and Kindred 
Waavaa— Diemond and Kindred Weaves—Bedford Corde—Backed Pabrics-^Fusttana—Terry 
POa Pabrica—Cause end Leno Fabrics—Tissue, Lappet and Swivel Piguring—Onduld end 

ieiead Bflecti. 

'iKlip 1A.CS4IABING. A Handbooh Ibr Teachers uid 
"lluus, Bg M,8, W. MiutOY, Illustrated with Diagnuw [Ja ih 
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tures delivered before the Hat Manufacturers’ Associatioa. IMaed' 
and Edited by AtBERT Shonk. With 16 Illustrations. [In 

CoptentSi 

Textile Fibres—Wool, Hair, etc.—Water, Cbeinieti7 of, and Impurities In—Teste of Purity 
—Acids and Alkalies—Boric Acid, Borax, Soap—Shellac, Wood Spirit—Stiffening and ProoBog 
—Mordants: their Nature and Use—Dyestuffs and Colours—Dyeing of Wool and Pur- 
Optical Properties of Cdours. 

THE TECHNICAL TESTING OP YARNS AND TEX- 
TILE FABRICS. With Reference to Official Specifica¬ 
tions. Translated from the German of Dr. J. HERZFtecD. Second 
Edition. Sixty-nine I llustraticns. 200 pp. Demy 8vo. Price lOs. M.; 
India and Colonies, 11s.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net. 

Contents. e 

Yam Testlna. Determining: the Yarn Number-Testing ehe Length ol Ytnu- 
Bnmination of the External Appearance oi Yera-Determlning the Twist ot Yera 
and Twist—Determination ol Tensile Streiwth and Blastlcity—Estimating the 
Percentage o( Fat in Yam-Determination oi Moisture (Conditioning)—Appendix. 

DECORATIVE AND FANCY TEXTILE FABRICS. 

By R. T, Lord. Manufacturers and Designers of Carpets, Damaslt, 
Dress and all Textile Fabrics. 200 pp. DemySvo. 132 Designs and 
Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. ; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 
8s. 6d.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

A Few Hints on Designing Ornumental Textile Fabrics—A Few Hints on Designing Oma* 
mental Textile Fabrics (continued)—A Few Hints on Designing Ornamental Textile Fabrics 
(continued)—A Pew Hints on Designing Ornamental Textile Fabrics (continued)—Hints for 
Ruled-paper Draughtsmen—The Jacquard Machine- Brussels and Wilton Carpets—Tapestry 
Carpets—Ingrain Carpets—Axminster Carpets—Damask and Tapestry Fabrics—Scarf Silks 
and Ribbons—Silk Handkerchiefs—Dress Fabrics—Mantle Cloths—Figured Plush -Bed Quilts 
—Calio) Printing. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OP DAMASK WEAVING. 

By H. Kinzer and K. Walter. Royal Svo. Eighteen Folding Plates. 

Six Illustrations. Translated from the German. 110 pp. Price Ss. 6d.; 

Colonies, 9s.; Other Countries, 9s. 6d.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

The Various Sorts ot Damask Fabrics—Drill (Ticking, Handioom made)—Whole 
Damask for Tablecloths—Damask with Ground- and Connecting-^^‘arp Threads—Furniture 
D^ask—Lampas or Hangings—Church Damasks—The Manufacture of Whole Damask 
—Damask Arrangement v\i:h and .without Cross-Shedding—The Altered Cone-arrangement— 
Hie Principle ot the Corner Lifting Cord—The Roller Principle—The Combination of the 
Jacquard with the so-called Damask Machine—The Special Damask Machine—The Combina¬ 
tion of Two Tyings. 


FAULTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF WOOLLEN 
GOODS AND THEIR PREVENTION. By Nicolas 

Reiser. Translated from the Second German Edition. Crown Svo. 
Sixty-three illustrations. 170 pp Price 5s.; Colonies, 5s. 6’d.; Other' 
Countries, 6s.; striftly net. 

Contents. 

laiproperly Cboaen Raw Material or Improper Mixture.—Wrong Treatment of the 
Materia) in Waxhiag, Carboni«tiion. Drying, Dyeing and Spinning—Improper Spacing of the 
Oooda ia the Loom—Wrong Placing ot Colours—Wrong weight or Widih of the Ooode 
—Breaking ot Warp and Wett Thread.-Presence of Double^ Single., Thick, Loom, 
and too Hard TwwM Threads as well as Tangles, Thick Knott and the Like—Brrot* fa 
Crnai-aatviag—Inequalities, iV., Bands and Stripee—Dirty Bordere—Defective ShlutdjNP*. 
Nolec lad Button^Kuhkad Places—Creasee-Spote—Loose and Bad Colount—Badly Dyw) 
8ai«edicw-.flard Goode—Brittle Goode—Uneven Goods—Removal of Bgodlk, JUriMS'' 
CiMsca and Siwti.. 






n^Mliig to Wciitiena. From the GertoMr of N. Reiser, 

Ul^tions. Tables. W op. Demy 8 vo. 1904. Price lOs. fid. [ 
Indis and Colonies, 11s.; Other Countries, 12s.; strictly net. 

Cslculstog th* tow Haterial-Pi^rtion*ol^iH»r«nt Gradn of Wool to Ftirnlih s 
•“ Produce a Oivea Length—Yarn Calculationa-Vam 
Nooibe^-Wprking CalculationB—Calculating the Reed Count—Coat of Weaving, etc. 


WATlRPROOima OF FABRICS. By Dr. S. Mierzihwci. 
Crown 8 vo. 104 pp. 29 Ulus. Price Ss.; Colonies, Ss. 6 d.; Other 
Countries, 6 s.; strictly net. 


ContentSo 

lQtrodurtion*>-Preitfnifiary Treatment of the Fabric'•Waterprooflng with A^tate of 
Alummft^lm^regftation of the Fabric-Drylng—Waterproofina with Paraffin—Waterproofing 
wth Ammonium Cuprate—Waternrooflog with Metallic Oxides—Coloured Waterororf 
Fabrica—Waterprtwflng with Gelatine, Tannin, Caseinate of Lime and other Bodies—Manu- 
nicturc of Tarpaulin—British Waterproofing Patents—Index. 


HOW TO MAKE A WOOLLEN MILL PAY. By John 

Mackie. Crown 8 vo. 76 pp. 1904. Price Ss. 6d. ; Colonics, 4s.; 
Other Countries, 48. 6d. ; net. 

.. Contents. 

Blends, Piles, or Mixtures of Clean Scoured Wools—Dyed Wool Book—The Order Booh 
—Pattern Duplicate Books—Management and Oversiaht—Constant Inspection of Mill Do* 
partmenta—Importance of Delivering Goods to Time, Shade, Strength, etc.—Plums. 

(For Textile Soaps’" see f. 7 .) 


Dyeing, Colour Printing, 
Matching and Dye-stuffs. 

THE COLOUR PRINTING OP CARPET YARNS. Manual 

for Colour Chemists and Textile Printers. By David Paterson, 
F.C.S. Seventeen Illustrations. 136 pp. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 6 d.; 
India and Colonies, 8 s.; Other Countries, Ss. 6 d.; strictly net. 
ContentSa 

StructureandConstitutionofWool Fibre—Yarn Scouring—Scouring Materials—Water for 
Scouring—Bleaching Carpet Yams—Colour Making for Yarn Printing—Colour Printing 
Pastes—Colour Recipes for Yarn Printing—Science of Colour Mixing—Matching of Colours 
—“Hank" Printing—Printing Tapestry Carpet Yarns—Yarn Printing—Steaming Printed 
Yarns—Washing 01 Steamed Yarns—Aniline Colours Suitable for Yam Printing—Glossary of 
Dyes and Dye>war^ used in Wood Yam Printing—Appendix. 


THE SCIENCE OP COLOUR MIXING. A Manual in- 

tended for the use of Dyers, Calico Pointers and Colour Chemists. By 
David Paterson, F.C.S. Forty-one Illustrations, Ftvs Colourwl PlhtM 
UKl Four Plates showing Eleven Dyed Speolmens of Fabrioe. 132 
pp. Demy 8 vo. Price 7s. 6 d.; India and Colonies, Ss.; Other 
Countries, Ss. 6 d.; strictly net. 


Contents. , „ _ : 

Colour a Sensation! Coloura of Illuminated Bodies; Colours of Opaque and Trantwrent 
Bodica; Surface Colour-Analysis of Light; Spectrum; Hbmogeneoue Coloura; Raady 
Method of Obtaining a Spectrum—Examination of Solar Spectrum; The Spectra^ and 
Its Conatroction; Colourists* Use of the Spectroscope—Colour by Absorption; tolutiMS Md 
Dyed Fabrto; Dichroic Coloured Fabrics in Gaslight—Colour Primaries of ^ SoraUrt 
vmvs the Dyer and Artist; Colour Mixing by Rotation and Lye Dymng; Hue. Punty, 
Brlghtneas; 'Tirta; Shades. Scales, Tones, Sad and Sombre Colour^Lotour Mixing; Pure 
ao^lmpure Greens, Orange and Violets; Large Variety of Shades frra fw Colours; Con- 
lidt'ration of the Practical PriroariM; Red, Yellow and 

olfttara of Viotot and Purple Group; TuitBsind Shade* of Violet; ^hangu lo ArtiflciM 
—‘TidhW Shadeai BrolSm Hueai Absorption Spectra of Tertiary 8ha3U^Al>(i»nd«- Four 
Ptl^llvltli Dyad Speoimfps Illustrating Text—Index, 





DTW 

EvRiaatbn «td ^i^ieBtion ai 
Dy«iQ^ Priating,uieftchiQgaadFinidua 2 .' By Piua HtBUUMi VkM* 
Translated from tiie Gtman by. A C. WaiOHT, M.A. 

(Lond.). Twen^-four lliuatrat&is. Crown 6vo. 150 jm. Price 6^; 
India and ColonieSf Ss. 6d.; Other Countries, Os.; strict^ net 



OOLOUB MATCHINO ON TEZmSS. A Manual id» 

tended for the use of Students of Colour Chemistry, Dyeing aftd 
Textile Printing. By David Patbksok, F.C.S. Cmoored Fronris^ 
piece. Twenty-nine Illustrations* and FOlirtMll SpeobMm Itf Ml' 
FabrfOi. Demy 8va 132 pp. Price 78.6d.; India and Colonies, la.i 
Other Countries, Ss. 6d.; strictly net. 

ContentSt 

Colour Vi^ and Structure of the Eye~E^fcepttoa of Colour—Priouuy aad 
mentary Cobur Sensations—Daylight for Colour Matching—Seleotion of a Oood Pure Light 
—Diffused Daylight, Direct SunliglU, Blue. Skylight, Variabitiw of Daylight, ids., «te<— 
Matching of Hues—Purity and Luminosity or Colors—Matching Bright Hues-Aid of Tinted 
Films—Matching Diffleulties Arising from Cootnmt—Examination of Colours by Refleetml 
and Transmitted Lights—Bfftot of Lustre and Transparency of Pitn^ in Colour Mstching 
—Matching of Cdours on Velvet Pile—Optical Pro^rties of Dye stuffis DiohrMem. Fluor- 
esoMce—Use of Tinted Mediums—Orange Film—Defects of the B)^Yellowfng of the Lens 
—Colour Blindness, etc.—Matcbiim of Silk Triimninga and Linings and Biodiags—its 

OiMeuities—Behaviour df Shades in Artincia! Light—Colour Mstching m Old Fabrics, etor-* 
Examination of Dyed Colours under the Artificial Lights—Electric An, MMnesium and l^hon, 
Gardner Lights, Welsbacb, ANWleoe, etc.—Testing Qualities of an lUumtnant—Infiutnoe 
of the Abaoration Spectrum in Changes of Hue under the Artificial Lights—Study of the 
Causes of Abnormal Modifications of Hue, etc. 


COLOUR; A HANDBOOK OP THS THBOBT OF 
COLOUR. By Gborob H. Hurst, P.C.S. With TWI 
Colourad PlatM and Seventy-two Illustrations. 160 pp. Demy 8vo. 
FVice 78. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 8i. 6d.; 
strictly net. 

Content!. 

Celoar' and Its Productloii-Csuse o< Celeur In Cokursd Bedlet-Celour Phsno- 
anus sad ThsorlM—The Phyriology el Uftat-Xentnut—Coloar In Decoratioa tad 
OsslgB-fMeasareBMat af Cofoar. 

Reissue of 

THX ART or DYEING WOOL, SILK AND COTTON. 

Translated from the French of M. HblU)T, M. Macquer and M. LB 
P11.BOR O'Apliqny. First Published in English in 1789, Six Plates. 
Demy 8vo. 446 pp. Price 5s.; India and Colonies, 5s. 6d.Other 
Countries, 6 b. ; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Ptrt I., The Art of Dyebv Waol slid Woollta Cloth, StaUs, Vara, Wsrsttd, ste. 
hit II., Th* Art ol Dyelns SUk. Piit HI., Th* Att ol DySm Cotton and Uiaa 
Tbro^ toEoUier t^h tho Method id Stoapliig 5111 a Cottons, ste. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF DYE-STUFFS. By Dr. Gboro Vor 
Oboroibvics. Translated from the Second German Edition. 412 pp. 
Demy Bvo. Price 10s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 11s.; Other CountiwS, 
12 b. ; strictly net. • 

^ Contents. 

latrodueti ^ 

ArdSelal DyMtai 

SlibstsBtiyi Cotton Dyottnh—Asoxyitilbsm Dwstul 

Tye-rtulh—RonoUc AoldDyootiilw-XMtIioM Dym«!i~4£sBthooo| 
ixykstoiw Onotuft—QiAialiiie sad Aondiac D»4tuSi-0 ' ~ ' 
Enrbodiiwi, S sh i tw i io t ib 4 i 





(anci 8v F^xurit SsEnfl, Fmxttf 

aod Chemist. 272 pp. Poriy-fottr IQustntions of BIciichfay 
ijg Machineiy. Demy 8vo.' Price 7$. 6d.; India and Coionieai 
»r Countries, Bs, 6d.; strictly net. 


Contents. 


- . Devdo^rs; Direct Dydng foilon^ by Pixatioo with Coufrf^: »- 

^iMk Morwot; Dyeing on Metallic Mordant; Production of Colour Direct upon Conoa 
PJw; I^hreing Cotton by Impregnatkm with Dyestuff Soluticm—Dyeing Unbn (Mixed Cotton 
'Ud Worn Pwrici—Dyeif^ Half Silk (Cotton-Silk, Satin) Pabrice-^perations foHowiog 
Pswlog-r-wsukhing, SoapiiM, Dnrina—Teattng of the Colour of Dyed Pabries—Experiaentu 
Dyeing and Comparative Dye leeting'-lndex. 

The boidi contain* numerous recipes for tbc productimi on Cotton Pabrics of all kinds of n 
llrait * pgtoi colours. 


it; Dyeing on Metallic Mordant; Production of Colour Direct upon Conoo 
Cotton by Impregnatkm with Dye-«tuff Soluticm—Dyeing Unmn (Mixed Cotton 

MM_LT.ia CMI. _C!II. n-1..^_ ”r\ __a.it_ 


THX DYEING OF WOOLLEN FABRICS. By Franklin 
Bbbch, Practical Colourist and Chemist. Thirty-three lllustratimis. 
Demy 8vo, 228 pp. Price 7s. €d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other 
Countries, 8s. 6d. net. 

Contents. 

Tbn Wool Pibre—Structure, CompcMition and Properties—Processes Preparatoi^ to Dywng 
—8emHn|l and Bleaching of Wool—Dyeing Machinery and Dyeing Manipulations— Loom 
Wool Dyeing, Yarn Dyemg and Piece Dyeing Machinery—The Pnnciples and Practice of 
Wool Dyeing—Properties of Wool Dyeing—Metbods of Wool Dyeing—OrouM of DyWr- 
Dyeing with the Direct Dyes—Dyeing with Basic IXes—Dyeii^ with Acul Dyes—Dyeing 
with Mordant Dyes—Level Dyeing—Blacks on Wool—Reds (m Wool—Mordanting of Wooh— 
Orange Shades on Wool—Yellow Shades on Wool—Oreen Shades on Wool—Blue Shades on 
'\yDof.Vtolet Shades on Wool—Brown Shades on Wocd—Mode Colours on Wool—Dyemg 
Unkm (Mixed Cotton Wool) Fabrics—Dyeing of Gloria—Op^tions followng Dyemg— 
Washing, Soaping, Drying—Experimental Dyeing and Comparative Dye Testing—Testing of 
the Colour ^ Dyed Fabrics—Index. 


Bleaching and Washing. 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE BLEACHING OF 
LINEN AND COTTON YARN AND FABRICS. By 

L. Tailfbb, Chemical and Mechanical Engineer. Translated from the 
French by John Geodes McIntosh. Demy 8vo. 303 pp. Twenty 
lUusts. Price 128.6 d.; India and Colonies, 138.6 d.: Other Countnes, 


ISs.: strictly net 


Contenfh. 


Ocneral ConBidertMon, on BlMChing-Steeping-Wa^ing: It« End and Importan^ 
.STwBihiBg M.chl«.--W..hWh«Wv/Ut^^^^ 


Roitor Wanhing MachhiM-Waah WlMel (Daah V/Tieel)-Stock» or Wa^ Mill^uMing- 
Ly« Boiling-Cye Boiling adtli Milk of Linw-to Boiling with ^a 
dia BoUinf K««-Oii.ra<io»» Eyt Mlng-&noentralion of 
iSh'-Deawiplion of the Keir-Satoralion of .d'' ““5 

BMmriesofProeeeses—Soap—Action of ^ap in Bleaching—Quality and puantibr of Soape 
£rSiTth.^^^or Scalda-^Soip Scouring 

the Bleaehtnfi Green or Lawn—Chemickmg—Remarks on ^hloi^ea and their Detok^ 
wig gX-CIwmloking Ci.t.m.-Ch«nS^njt:-Str«.gtH yte.-Soura-Pr oj^ ofjj;. 
Efhcta Product by Acida—Sounog Ciatefoa—Drying—Drying by Steam-^nM 
in Bleachina-Yam Hildew-Permentation 


th*M Btodtei^bieot of Alkalipotry—Titration of Carbonate of Bah-Co^ 

•S'ilksA: i« 


tod Cti^ttcted AlktU (Soda^hkMWfayy-iatWiifcteMyi^^ a*U»fldf 

frcparattoa of Stimdtrd Soltuiooi—A^UKtw lop ChloHm Viduition>-Alkidi in Bimst k 
Dnwlountintf Chlorides^Cblorinn and Decoloufiiintf ChioridM-'Syeopui^ChlorMUh^ 
Chk^dn of Lin»-~Hypochlorite of Soda—Brochold'r ChiorouDe—Varioui Dwolouriihig 
Hypochtoritcfl—Compariaon of jChloride of Lime and Hypocfabriie oS Soda>^Wate^ 
dualitiei of Water—Hardness—Oervaux't Puri6cr—Testins the Purified Water—Diffdfeat 
plant for Purification—Filters—Bleaching of Yam—Weight of Yam—Lye Boiling— 
Chemicking—Washing—Bleaching of Cotton Yam—The Installation of a Bleach WoHii— 
Watn* SuMly—Steam Boilers—Steam Distribution Pipes^Engines—Kmrs—Washing- 
Machines—Stocks—Wash Wheels—Chemicking and Souring Cisterns—Variouh-Buildii^s-^ 
Addenda—Energy of Ikcolounsing Chlorides and Bleaching ^ Electricity and Ozone— 
of Decmourising Chlorides—Chlorides—Production of Chlorine and Hypochlorites 
^ l^trolysis—Lunge’s Process for increasing the intensity of the Bleaching Power of 
Cfhloride of Lime—Triifer’s Process for Removing the Excess of Lime or Soda from De¬ 
colourising Chlorides—Bleaching by Ozone. 


Cotton Spinning and Combing. 

COTTON SPINNING (First Year). By Thomas Thornlby, 
Spinning Master, Bolton Technical School. 160 pp. Eighty-four Illus¬ 
trations. Crown 8vo. Second Impression. Price 3s.; Abroad, 3s. 6d.; 
strictly net. 

Contents. 

Syllabus and Examination Papers of the City and Guilds of London lostitute-Cultiya- 
tion, Classification, Ginning, Baling and Mixing of the Raw Cotton—Bale*Breakera, Mixing 
Lattices and Hopper Feeders—Opening and Scutching—Carding—indexes. 


COTTON SPINNING (Intermediate, or Second Year). By 
Thomas Thornlev. 180 pp. Seventy Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Price 5s.; India and British Colonies, Ss. 6d.; Other Countries, 68.; 
strictly net. 


Contents. 

Syllibuics and Examination Fapera of the City and Guilds of London institute—The 
Combing Process—The Drawing Frame-Bobbin and Ply Frames—Mule Spinning—Ring 
Spinning—General Indexes. 


OOTTON SPINNING (Honours, or Third Year). By Thomas 

Thorkley. 216 pp. Seventy-four Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 5s.; 
India and British Colonies, 5s. 6d.; Other Countries, 68.; strictly net. 

CQntentSe 

Syllabusea and Examination Papers of the City and Guiidaof Lbndun Inatitute—Cotton— 
Tha Practical Manipulation of Cotton Spinning Machinery—Doubling and Winding—Reeling 
—Waring—ProductifM) and Costs—Main Driving—Arrangement of Machinery and Mill 
Planning—Waste and Waste Spinning—Indexes. 


COTTON COMBING MACHINES, By Thos. Thornlby, 

Spinning Master, Telhn'ical School, Bolton. DemySvo. 117 Illustra¬ 
tions. 300 pp. Price 78.6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other Countries, 
8 s. 6d. net. 

Contents. 

The Sliver Lap Machine and the Ribbon Cap Machine—General Deaenption of the Heilmann 
Cenher—The Cam Shaft—On the Detaching and Attaching Mechaniam of the Comher— 
Reiktting of Corabera—The Erection of a Heilmann Comher—Stop Motional Varieoa CMcu- 
Iithmx—Vanoua Nofha and Diacuaaiom}-Cotton Combing Machinca of Coatineatal Wa ha- 
Indw. ' 


<S^i^iles and Mines. 

RBCOVBEY WOEK AFTER MT FIRES. By Robert 
Lamprbcht, Mining Engineer and Manager. Tranalated from the 
German. Illustrated by Six large Plates, containing Seventy>Bix 
Illustrations. 175 pp., demy 8vo, Price 10 s, fid.; India and Colonies, 
lla ; Other Ck)untrie8, 128.; strictly net. 

ContentSe 

Rres—Prsventive Re^Utiom t (1) The Outbreak and Rapid Bxtensioe 
w ■ ®‘L®^ ^ reliably prei^nfccd by Empiwing little or no Combustible Material 

la tw Construction of the Shaft: (2) Precautions for Rapidly Locatisinf{ an Outbreak of Fire in 
tlie Shaft: (3) Precautions to be Adopt^ in case those under 1 and 2 Pail or Prove Inefficient 
PiiKMtions giinst Spontaneous Ignition of Coal. Precautions for Pi%>«nting Explosions of 
Pife*damp ‘ina Coal Dust. Employment of Electricity in Mining, particularly in Fiery Pits. 
Biperiments on the Ignition of Firedamp Mixtures and Clouds of Coal Dust by Electricity— 
liMHcatlesli of on ETnstiiiir or Incipient PIro—Appliances for Working In IrrospiraUo 
Oases: Respiratory Apparatus: Apparatus with Air Supply Pipes; Reservoir Apparatus: 
Oxygen Apparatus-Extlngutshlng Pit Fires: (c) Chemical Means: (A) Extinction with 
Wat^. Dragging down the Burning Masses and Packing with Clay; (r) Insulating the Seat 
of the Fire by Dams. Dam Building. Analyses of Fire Gases. Isolating the Srat of a Fire 
with Dams: Working in Irraspirable Gases Gas-diving”)i Air-Lock Work. Complete 
Isolation of the Pit. Flooding a Burning Section isolate by means of Dams. WoMen 
Dams: Masonry Dams. Examples of Cylindneal and Dome-shaped Dams Dam Doors: 
Flooding the Whole Pit—Reectie Stations: ia) Stations above Ground: (6) Undei^round 
Rescue StationK->SpontanMtts Ignition of C^al In Bulk—Index. 


VENTILATION IN MINES, By Robert Wabner, Mining 

Engineer. Translated from the German,' Royal 8 vo. Thirty Plates 
and Twenty-two Illustrations. 240 pp. Price 10s. fid.; India and 
Colonies, lls.; Other Countries. 12s.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

The Causes oi the Contemlnatlon of Pit Air—The Means of Preventing the 
Dangers resulting irom the Contamination of Pit Alr-Calculatlng the Volume 
of Ventilating Current necessary to free Pit Air irom Contamination—Determination 
of the Reaiatance Opposed to the Passage ol Air through the Pit—Laws of Re¬ 
sistance and Formufs therefor- Fluctuations In the Temperament or SpecHIc Re* 
alstance of a Pit—Means lot Providing a Ventilating Current In the Pit-Mechani¬ 
cal Ventilation—Ventilators and Fans—Determining the Theoretical, Initial, and 
True (Effective) Depression of the Csntrifugal Fan-New Types oi Centrifugal Pan 
of Small Diameter and High Working Speed-lltlllsing the Ventilating Current te 
the utmost Advantage and distributing the same through the Workings-ArtlHcl- 
ally retarding the Ventilating Currenl-Ventlleting Preliminary WorMngs-BIInd 
Headlnga-Saparate Ventilation-Supervision ol Ventllatlon-iNDEx. 


HAULAGE AND WINDING APPLIANCES USED IN 
MINES. By Carl Volk. Translated from the German. 
Royal 8 vo. With Six Plates and 148 Illustrations. 150 pp. Price 
8 s. fid.; Colonies, 9s.; Other Countries, 9s. fid.; strictly net. 

Contents. . . 

Haulage Appliances-Rop i-Haulage Tubs and Tracks-Cages and Winding Appliancss-- 
WindingBngines for Vertical Shafts-Windiog without Ropes-Haulage in Uvels and 
loclineJ-The Working of Underground Rogines-Machinery for Downhill Haulage. 


Dental Metallurgy. 

DENTAL METALLURGY: MANUAL FOR STUDENTS 
AND DENTISTS. By A. B. GkifAths, Ph.D. Demy 
8 vo. Thirty-six Illustrations. 200 pp. Price 7s. fid.; India and 
Colonies, 8 s.; Other Countries, Ss. fid.; strictly net 

loiroductloita-PhvBical Properties of ° e Metals^Action of Certain Agents oo Metala- 
Allo«-A« rV^ Banted »" Alloys-Theory and Varieties oj Kowpipea-Pluae.- 
Sces MrArol^nce^-Heat and Temper,ture--Gold-W..rcufy- Silv..^l ro^iy.r- 
zT^UMnesiuS^dmiuni-Tin-Lead --Aluminium-Anhmony,- Bismuth - Paltadium- 
Pl^amSridium—Nickel—Practical Work-Weights and Meaaures. 



Engineering, SmoW 

and Metallurgy. 

THE PBEVENnON OF SMOKE. Combined with the 

BconomicRt Combustion of Fuel. By W. C. Popplbwbu., M-Scn 
A.M,Inst.,CB., Consulting Bneineer. Forty-six Illustrations. 190 m. 
Demy Svo. Price 7s. 6d.; India and Colonies, 8s.; Other CountrMS, 
Ss. 6d.; strictly net. 

Contents! 

Pwl and Corabiistioo— Hand Firiflg ia Boiler Fumacca—Stoking b]r Mechanical Meane— 
Powdered Fuel—Oaaeoua Fuel—BIBciency and Smoke Testa ol Boilers—Some Standard 
Smoke Triale—The LenI Aspect of the Smoke Question—The Best Means to be addiited for 
the Prevention of Smoke—Index. 


OAB AND COAL DUST FIBINO. A Critical Review of 
the Various Appliances Patented in Germany for this purpose since 
1885. By Albert PiiiscH. 180 pp. Deffly8vo. Translattafoom the 
German. With 103 Illustrations. Price 7g. 6d.; India and Colonies, 
8 s.; Other Countries, 8s. 6d.; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Oeneratore—Oeneratora Employing Steam—Stirring and Peed RegulaUng A^iances— 
Direct Generators—Burners—Rimenerators and Recuperators—Glass Smelting Furnaces— 
.Metallurgical Furnaces-Pottery Furnace-Coal Dust Firing—Index. 


THE HABDENING AND TEMPERING OF STEEL 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. By Fridoun Reiser. 

Translated from the German of the Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
ITOpf. Price Ss.; India and British Colonies, 5s. 6d.; Other Countries, 
68 .; strictly net. 

Contents. 

Stent—Chemical and Phyelcnl Properties of Steel, end their CuntI Coanectlon- 
Cleariflcatlon of Steet according to Uee-Teetiog the Qnillty of Steel — Steel* 
HardaaIng-InveaUgatten of the Ceueee of Pellare In Herdenlng-Regenerntlan 
Steel Spout in the Fnnuce—Welding Steel—Index. 


SIDEROLOGYi THE SCIENCE OF IRON (The Con¬ 
stitution of Iron Allim and Slags). Translated from German of 
Hanns Freiherr v. JfjpraER. 350 pp. Demy 8vo. Eleven Plates 
and Ten Illustrations. Price 10s. 6d.; India and Colonies, Its.; Other 
Countries, 12s.; net 

Contents. 

The Theory ol Selittlon.—Solutiixu—Molten Alloye—Varieties of Solutions—OsiaoHo 
Prnssurn—Rntatioo between Osmotic Pressure and otb^ Properties of Solutione-OsmoSo 
Pressure end Molecular Weight of the Disiolved Subatance—SoIuSona of Oaaes—Solid Bolu- 
tiotie—Sohtbility—DHfusion-^lectrica] Conductivity—Constitution of Electrolytes snd Meteis 
—Thermal Bapenaien. Mlcrogtaphy.—Miorostructute—The Micrograpbic Conatrtuenta of 
Iroe—RelaSoo tietween MIcdliraphica] Compoaition, Carbon-Content,' and Thermal Tb^ 
ment of Iroo Alloys—The Microstrueture ol Slags. Chemlcet Cempoalthm ttt the Atl^ 
e( lmn.-Coostituents of IroB AUcys-Carbon-Constituents of the Iron Alloys, Carbon- 
Opinions and Reicarcbea on Combined Carbon—Opmions and Reiearcbes on Comblood 
Carbon—Applying the Corvee of Solution deduced from the Curvei of Recaleacenoe to the Do- 
termiaatioe of the Chemical Composition of the Carbon present in Iron Alh^orThe Constlte- 
entsoflroo—Iron—The Cottstheintsof Iron Alloys—Manganese—RenuinlngConetitucatedf 
Inn All«ys-A SiHeon—Oases. The Cheoicu CompMitlon •( Shkg.-^ilicats Sbujn- 
Caleulatiog the Compositjon of Silicate Siege—Pboaphate Slap—Oxide Stage—Atvatmt— 
Index. * 


, % E. ^SBiUHit, EogiMer. Trandated by A 

WwoHT, MA {Ox6a4t B.Sc. {L(md.)* With ‘l^en^-one lUoftnih 
tii^ and i^enty-aia Tables. 400 pp. Demy 8m, Price 10a. flil.i 
ladu and Colomes, Uk; Other Countries, 12s.; net. 

ftCoeSolent ot Trsnimtalon of Host, W^nd^uTe Meao Tempenitun Difhmioo, »/»— 
^ OpiM^ C«r«ot«—Appemtuilor Hating with Direct Fire-The laiectloa of 



. , - ■ ----ettaers by the Aip-pump8~A Few Remarks oa Air- 

ra uld the Vacua they Produce—The Volumetric Bfflcfeocy of Air-pumpa—The Volumet 
which muit be Exhausted from a Vessel in order to Reduce its Ungtnal Pressure to a 
Certain Lower Pressure-Index. 


Plumbing, Decorating, Metal 
Work, etc., etc. 

EXTERNAL PLUMBING WORE. A Treatise on Lead 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTBODUCTION, 

The great technical progress that has been made in every 
direction has naturally made itself felt in the manufacture of 
pigments for all purposes. This has been especially the 
case during the last forty years. • 

Before that time the industry was in a very primitive 
state. Pigments were rubbed up by hand on a glass or 
stone plate by means of a muller. This method certainly 
yielded finely divided colours, but the output per man was 
so small that in large factories more hands were employed 
in grinding the colours than in making them. Artists, too, 
looked upon the labour of grinding their own colours as a 
most important necessity. In this way only were they 
always able to use fresh pigments, and were not obliged to 
struggle with a medium which through long keeping had 
become unmanageable. In view of the fact that artists use 
a comparatively small amount of pigment, they were prob- 
aUy quite right to take this trouble at the period, but with 
hbuse-painters and otherj who use large quantities the ca^ 
was vary different. Witff the increase of demand the pig¬ 
ment-makers found their stone and muller method utterly 
inadequate to cope with requirements, and the invention and 
introduction of machinery inevitably followed. 

Printers’ colours underwent the same evolution. Formerly 
the jmnter always prepared them WmseU. On fine days 
the printing-office staff went out into the garden or the fields 

1 



their belling pot, 'Him 
isttinkli oulmm&ig in roasting bread in hbt UiMdiiiS' 
. and aatii^ it. The boiled oil was &sn nuxed wi4 
ment and the ^hed ink was taken home. What would' 
modem printer say if asked to use sueh a lumpy nuxtw? 
Here then, too, machinery had to be introduced before^a 
product which made modem printing possible could be pro¬ 
duced, The substitution of power-iiven printing machines 
for hand presses had a. great deal to do with producing this 
change. 

That the progress in colour manufacture has not been 
solely a question of grinding is easily understood, and we 
haw :b jing and mixing machinery to describe, and to these 
a tpeoial part of the book is devoted. 

As a vehicle for oil-colours linseed oil has always been 
. the mainstay of the industry, and we also use poppy oil and 
hut oil in the manufacture of artists’ colours. Of the other 
drying oils—hemp, sunflower, cotton, grape-seed, to^oco- 
seed, dodder, croton, castor, madia, etc.—hemp ml is used 
locally, m Qaliaia and Bussia. The bankul oil of Alen^rUes 
iriloba might advantageously be imported from Martmique, 
Onadeloupe, New Caledonia, Tahi^, Guiana, and Beumon, 
mid used for pigments and varnishes, but so far no quantities 
worth mentioning have been brou^t to Burope. 

/ The siccative properties of ^seed oil'are devdc^ied mther 
reducible metallic oxides or other bodies rkdi in oxygen, 
oc,.still better, by means of oxygen itsell Ihe oil may also 
ptfrified or bleached for pqlqur mi^g. The artist in 
;tih)E^ only use linseed, poppy, at nut oil that has |ie^ 
bleach^, eqiemally for delicate shades, but maBS^ 
have ttire^^ gone so. &r as to use cotton-seed «« 
i^ttfaoturmg Ivm. comparatively hi^-^eed 
jodWs; 

Ihe psiifioation and bleac)^ linseed oO, anltil 1 
of .^reat impmti^ ih eolouc 'iimpaMilio^ 



ncuit^iiab, and tbs' piaotiod ot oeatories has shown tibsl‘i 
jwae, de«f, long-stiooked linseed oil is the cmly siutabls ol 
for Ms use. This, then, the modem mannfaotuier mdsl 
remember and pay hebd to. 

The number of pigments used fm pamting of all kinds and 
by printers has steadily increased with the lapse of time, and 
although' many are now offered of excellent appearance 
wMch fall short of the claims put forward on their 
yet experience will soon teach the user how to make hh 
choice. This book will enable the colouT'maker to improve 
his somewhat defective knowledge, and to give him thp- 
certainty in judgment that he most certainly requires. * 

Although in our industry the preparation of dry colours is. 
only occasionally undertaken by the manufacturer of tni-rWl 
paints, yet in all cases the maker of printers' ink 
produce his own lampblack, and the methods of <lf>ing so are 
detailed in a special part of this work. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the fact that a time so rich 
in inventions as the present has not stood still as regards 
colour manufacture, and that many proposals have been and 
ate still being made to replace drying oils as vehicles fra: 
pigments by cheaper or better substitutes. I feel myself, 
called upon, however, to remark in this connection that no i 
riibstitute hitherto suggested is superior to the drying oil^-^ 
and. that at present a good paint, whether for artistic, punti- 
mg or general purp 08 esff*‘ea]i onlv he mnAe with a. 
oil. 



CHAPTBK II. 

LINSEED OIL. 

Linbbbd oil is made from the seeds of the flax plant, Linum 
usitatmimum. The plant is largely cultivated in Holland, 
Bussia, Austria, (Jermany and Prance. These European 
sources of supply are, however, inadequate for the enormous 
consumption, and most of the linseed oil of commerce is now 
made from East Indian seed, which comes in cargoes to 
Holland and England, where the oil is extracted. The native 
place of the flax plant is Asia, and it was known to the 
ancients, who made linen from it, as is proved by micro¬ 
scopical examination of mummy-cloths. 

The oil is obtained 

1. By cold pressure, if the oil is to be used as an article 
of food. 

2. By hot pressing for technical purposes only, as the oil 
obtained has a disagreeable taste. 

3. By extraction. 

Each method gives a different yield of oil. 

Cold pressing gives 20-21 per cent. 

Hot „ „ 27-28 „ 

•Extraction „ 32-33 ^ „ 

OU &om fresh seeds is mucilaginous and turbid, the seeds 
therefore are stocked for from two to six months before 
pressing. 

^e seeds are then broken up by stamps, rollers, or in a 
pugmill, and next heated by steam or over the fire in suitable 
reraals. Various advantages are secured by heating the 
seeds. The oil becomes thinner, and flows out more easily 
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uodier the pressure. The yield is increased, the albuUiinoBS 
bodies in the seed are coagulated and the mucilaginous 
substances e^e dried up. There is, however, the disadvantage 
that the hot oil dissolves colouring matter and extractives 
with a' disagreeable taste out of the residue of the seeds. 
Hence, as we have already said, hot pressed linseed oil is 
used only for technical purposes. 

The pressure is applied with hydraulic or wedge-presses 
and either horizontally or vertically. All large oil factories 
now use hydraulic presses. 

The production of oil by pressure has been frequently 
described and the apparatus is well known, but as the 
extraction process is less familiar I will describe it mgre 
fully. Deite says in his Technologie der Fette md Oele :— 

“ Even by the use of the greatest pressures at our command 
it is impossible to press all the oil out of the seeds. It is this 
residual oil that gives value to the press-cakes, which contain 
about 10 per cent, of it. To get tlie full yield from the seeds, 
solvents must be used. Schrotter showed the method of 
manufacturing bisulphide of carbon in 1838, and Jesse Fisher, 
of Birmingham, the introducer of the employment of the 
bisulphide industrially, first used it for extracting linseed 
oil in 1843. Deiss and Sufferth of Brunswick followed in 
Fisher's footsteps. Besides bisulphide of carbon other sol¬ 
vents are available, especially petroleum-ether, benzole, 
canadol, etc., introduced by Vohl Eichardson and Hirzel.” 

Lampadius, the discoverer of bisulphide of carbon in 1796, 
made it by the method slui useik, viz., passing sulphur va^& 
over red-hot carbon, and oil factories using it always make 
their own. The apparatuses in which the bisulphide is put 
to the linseed are all alike in the main features of their action, 
including the recovery of the bisulphide of distillation. The 
bisulphide passes vertically through the seeds, but sometimes 
upvtuids and sometimes downwads. The bisulphide oan be 
addfd to the seeds themselves, previously crushed as above 
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acd then dried, of ma,y be used to iSiita^ vlbs 
^jt^ndoal oil from the press-oakes. For ptipose 
press*eakes are ground up. Air-tight iron cylinders jffa ^wdi 
:fer the extraction. ' 

As soon as carbon bisulphide had been introduced'for oil 
extraction a controversy arose as to its merits. The farmer 
lamented the loss of oil-cake for fodder. The cows would 
not eat the sulphur-smelling residues from the extraction 
process. The oil-dealer complained of ^the disagreeable 
smell and taste of the oil, the soap-boiler of the odour the 
■oil 'communicated to his soap, and the painter because the 
oil blackened white lead, whether it was stirred up wiili that 
pigment or applied to it in the form of another paint. 

Chemists complained that colouring matter was dissolved 
by the bisulphide and also a resinous sticky body, whu^ 
favoured absorption of oxygen, and caused rapid resini^tion 
and rancidity of the oil. The oil also ocmtained seed meal 
which unfitted it for many purposes. All these things oom- 
Wned killed the extraction process. The existing factories 
did not prosper, and most of them stopped altogetter. Just 
et this time, moreover, die opening out of the peteokum 
industry in America caused a use to be sought for petroleum- 
efcer, and it was speedily adopted instead of bisulphide of 
oMbon for oil extraction. 

A light petroleum-ether boiling at 60° C. enables us to get 
I very , pure oil from seeds as it does-not dissolve resins, 
whence 'Vohl called it canadoL Eaw oanadol itself ftnnta.m« 
bur, and must therefore’!® treated with bichromate and 
wtl^nuk acid, and then rectified. 

,««^^ 0 B 8 .as regards ^. comparative merits of csmaiM 
Ku.hisalphide of carbon for extraction purposes were 
tilery divaed. ■ No^, when die manufacture of the l»8ulj^jid(|^ 
^ be«m so imptovdd that repeated reotificatinTi given 

will extract ^ of .peifB(ipnrity,’a^’'i|l^'i;| 
UflEtoiSld^^emidL and vdum.'iJiA.'eaSt nf. 






^ ^ two is to be prefexied oomes up, snl must 
{^p^pHied. Tlie KQgWffi is that when &e oil is to he aseS ' 
-■fyt- food or for perfamery extraction with oanadol is to hp; 
]p;^Brred. For all other purposes the choice must be deter* 
mined by the current market prices of the two solvents, fit. 
hrow d i^phide of carbon it must be mentioned tiiatit 
is more bonvenient to use, as it is employed cold for extrao* 
tion, while oanadol must be boiling. Hence the apparatus 
required is less expenure in the case of bisulphide. Agmn,- 
very old seeds are not perfectly exhausted of oil by oanadol, 
whereas the full yield is obtained with carbon bisulphide. 

Fraotioe has now got rid of ail the troubles attending ^ 
use of bisulphide of carbon. The residues have no longer 
the least smell, and have long since regained favour as fodder. 
The result has been that the factories of bisulphide erfsting 
when the improvement in the manufacture was made were 
soon unable to cgpe with the demand, and during the last 
ten years the output of bisulphide and its use for oil extraction 
have greatly increased. It is found that it is cheaper to 
extract the than to press it out, and that it can be done 
with a less outlay of capital. The oil works using the ex¬ 
traction process have propitiated the farmers by abandonment 
of complete exhaustion of the oil, and this step has by thb 
way almost quadrupled the output of the factories. 

Cold-pressed oil is nearly colourless, having only a v«y 
ptde ydlow tint, while hot-pressed oil is distinctly yellow, or 
even brown. The dissq{v^-o«t oil is of a very pale yellolr. 
The taste of linseed oil differs from that of the non-d3^nng; 

wid is a characterfstic bitter with a rough after-taste, 
^nie smell of the oil is also peculiar, and'Mtdder does 
think it ^due solely to volatile fatty acids, such as bn^;^, 
yal^asM and caprpia 

l 0 ffdoes.not&ee 8 e until fu: below seroO, 

at^l6‘''G.'if tept’;,uybrs|''dt^:ji 
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that temperature. Saussure says - 27^° C., and I would pat 
its freezing point still lower, as I have nerer suooeeded in 
getting solid linseed oil at temperatures of-28 or-29° 0. 
It dissolves in sixteen times its weight of ether and in forty 
times its weight of cold alcohol, or in five times its weight of 
boiling alcohol With oil of turpentine it mixes in all pro^ 
portions. Its specific gravity is 

•9396 at 12' C. 

•9800 at 28° 0. 

•9126 at 80° C. 

•8816 at 94° C. 

Linseed oil boils at 130° G: On the oil-balanoe it should 
sljcw 30°, but the indications of the instrument are not 
altogether trustworthy. At from 360 to 400° 0. the stinking 
vapours which began to come off at 210° will catch fire, and 
burn with a red flame and with much smoke. 

Fresh linseed oil is saponifiable, and forms a yellow soft 
soap with soda. A solution of this soap treated with hydro¬ 
chloric acid gives a fluid supernatant layer, which forms 
crystals of stearic and palmitic acid on cooling. 

boiling linseed oil in the air we get first boiled oil, and 
by further heating to a high temperature a tough mass which 
will not make a greasy mark on paper. It is usual to set 
fire to the fumes, but this is not indispensable. If heated 
beyond a certain point linseed oil loses its drying power, and 
becomes sticky and elastic. To remain drying it must be 
heated till the linoleine begins to decompose. Among the 
^st products which the heat vola^ises are derivatives of 
oleine^ myristine and palmitine. 

When linseed oil has been heated to a tough mass that 
steals will become solider if boUed in dilute nitric acid. The 
4 ead promotes the separation of the linoleic acid from the' 
glycerine, so that the smell of scrolein becomes noticeable, 
finally, according to Jones, the maes becomes a sort pf 
Isdu-rubber, and is no longer sticky to the tQtt^« Ktd.sb 
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loQB^Ituible. It is, however, still soluble in bisulphide d 
oudm to an emulsion. If this india-rubbery mass is bbiled 
y 3onoentrated potash lye, it combines with it, but. is not 
Kissolved. The compound is decomposed by acids, setting 
the india*rubbery substance free again. In alcohol-containing 
ether the india-rubbery substance swells up, and dissolves 
if more ether is added. It is repreoipitated by alcohol. In 
petroleum it swells up but does not dissolve. It will dissolve 
in a large quantity of oil of turpentine. 

When linseed oil is dry distilled, we get as a distillate 
acrolein, partly oxidised to acrylic acid, salicylic acid, pal¬ 
mitic acid and myristic acid, with linoleio anhydride as a 
residue. 

The ultimate composition of linseed oil is 


Cold premd. Hot prewed. 
per oent. per cent. 

Carbon. 78-11 76-27 

Hydrogen.10-96 10-88 

Oxygen.10-93 18-85 


The oil is a mixture of linoleine (Cj, O)^ Cj Hj Oj, the 
glyceride of linoleio acid with oleine, palmitine and myristine, 
the linoleine forming about 81 per cent. Hence the saponi¬ 
fication products are glycerine, linoleio acid and oleic or some 
allied acid, those of dry distillation being acids yielding 
sebaoic acid, palmitic and myristic acids. 

linseed oil has more power than any other drying oil, 
^orbing oxygen from the atmosphere and on boiling with 
m&^o oxides, whereb^ its composition is considerably' 
altered and we get boiled oil. 

Linseed oil is much adulterated, less, however, by the 
makers than by the middlemen. The adulterations used 
depend upon prices. They include rape, cotton and hemp 
oils, and also petroleum, fish oil, resin oil, colophony, etc. 

Adulteration with fish oil is detected by stirring up ten 
puts of Ihe oil to be tested with three of sulphuric acid. On 



'-■bavcoiiotrjjw; to 

^•ndiog the al end urid sepaiate; If ^ ^ ^ 

^ it rises to the stirfane of a dark brown oolonr)' iHiAiii 
add below it is orange or brownish, jdlow, if &e 
^re, it is at first green, then a dirty yellowish green, 
the aoid assumes a purer yellow colour. This adrdterarion! 
can also be detected by chlorine which bleaohet pure haseed 
oil, but turns all animal fats first brown and fintdly M«dr , 

Adulteration with colophony and other resins iaay bC'' 
detected by boiling the oil for a few oolites with S.V.B. of 
horn ’88 to '99 sp. gr., drawing off the solution when cold, 
and treating it with a solution of acetate of lead in idodhol. 
If the oil was pure, a turbidity results, but the presence of 
(resins causes the appearance of a white curdy precipitate. 

To detect resin oil, the senses of smell and taste are best 
rdied upon. Even small quantities of resin oil can be re* 
cognised in linseed oil by the taste. A good plan is to rtdi 
a drop of the oil to be tested between the palms of the hands, 
for on Separating them the smell of the resin oil can be 
detected. The following method is also said to be reliaUe. 
Mix at the ordinary temperature (not however below 16' 0.), 
equal volumes of the linseed oil and nitric acid of sp. gr. 
1'4. Shake the mixture well for half a miniite, and then 
allow it to stand. When the oil and acid have sq)arated we 
have the following colours:— 

Nature o< Sample. CHI. . AcM, 

Fora linseed oil Pale cinnamon brown OoloBites. 

Iiinseedoil + 6 percent, resin oil ,, „ „ 8tiaW.y^w; 

„ „ +12 „ „ Da^oHve DM^jefiow, 

.♦ a „ +60 . „ ■ „ „ BlaScUi Faletnwga 

For accurate pcetboda of testing linseed^oil adulteration 
other v»|etible oils, vyhidi only happens wh^ 

^oe relative that of linseed n^es it wor^ 
tfto' the^ reader ^to/Br.. Beacdikt^s 
pnly^ give' hare ,-Mmwaid .anid 
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HUii linseed oil is mostly AduHersted 

oomidete separation of the layers of liquid got by . 
treating tiie soap ^th a volatile solvent is often difficult, but 
the following process enables it to be done always Quickly 
and wily in the separating funnel. Ten grammes of the oil 
xe6 treated with 50 o.o. of alcohol and a concentrated solution 
'in wato of 6 grammes of caustic potash. The whole is 
heated for half on hour vdth a reflux condenser. Then 60 
0 . 0 . of water are added, and the mass is cooled by standing 
the conttining flask in c6ld water. The mass is then aVi«.Vflp 
up in the separating funnel with petroleum-ether. When the 
two liquids have separated the kwer layer is drawn off as« 
oompletely as possible. What remains in the funnel is 
washed repeatedly with water, bjit the washings are not 
added to what was first drawn off. , Finally, the last washing 
is drawn off as completely as possible. As even with the 
greatest oare drops of water accompany the ether when it is 
drawn off in its turn, it is not poured at once into the tared 
dish in which it is to be evaporated, but into another dry 
dish. It is then transferred thence to the tared di«K 
leaving the water behind adhering to the sides of the other 
diA. The first portion drawn off from the separating funnel 
is then treated with more ether, which after washing, etc., 
as above described, is also transferred to the tared dish. 

To asoMtain quickly whether the unsaponifiable fat is 
task <m1 or petroleum, shake it with its own volume of 
acdtone. If perfect mixiuri ensues, the fat is resin oil or a 
mixture of petroleum with a large excess of resin oil, but if 
not, the fat is either all petroleum or there is very little 
retin ojh Alcohol of sp. gr. '96 can aUu be used, in 
which resin oil tanks and petroleum floats. If saponifiable 
pile ftp elso suspected, we may determine what vegetalde, 
adulterant by finding the iod^ and 
pf ofi^al snbtiAiu^^ or, by ,sxi^ 


m loismit as an 
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unining the fatty acids set free from the soap, fitst sejnmted 
from the unsaponifiable matters, by a mineral acid, This 
examination may include the determination of the sapoi^oa- 
tion number, temperatures of fusion and solidification, iodine 
number, etc. The iodine number must be first determined 
for the free fatty acids, as Hubl’s process is only for neutral 
fats. The author has found for the iodine numbers of the 
fatty acids the following figures 


Acids from rape oil . . , . 

. 96-3 - 

99-02 

Acids from earth-nut oil .... 

. 96-5 - 

96-9 

Acids from sesamum oil . 

. lOS'g . 

111-4 

Acids from cotton oil ... . 

. HO'9 - 

111-4 

Acids from linseed oil ... . 

. 166'2 - 

156-9 

Acids from hemp oil .... 

. 122-2 - 

126-2 

Acids from castor oil ... . 

. 86-8 - 

88-3 

Acids from cocoanut oil . . . , 

. 8-89 

8-49 


It is sufficient to act directly on the fatty acids with Hubl’s 
iodine solution. If it is wished to calculate the iodine number 
J of the saponified fat from the iodine number Jj of the un¬ 
saponifiable fat of the original mixture and the iodine number 
Jj of the whole original substance, it can be done by the 
equation 

J = (a; 100 J, - t Jj). 

Here a is the percentage of saponifiable fat, and b that of 
unsaponifiable fat. The first described method is, however, 
to be preferred, i.e. making use of the separated fatty acids, 
because the same material can be used for the determination 
of fusion and solidification points, which are very important 
data in the recognition of fats. 









CHAPTEB III. 


POPPY OIL. 

Poppy oil is got by pressure from the seeds of Papaver 
somnifemm, specially the black variety, and its production 
is an important industry in the north of France. About 
half the oil produced there is used at home, and most of 
the other half goes to the south of the same country, 
where it is used for making grain-soap. In Germany 
poppy oU comes mostly from Baden, Bavaria and Wiirtem- 
burg. The poppyheads are opened at a certain degree of 
ripeness, and their contents are shaken out on to sheets 
of iron, winnowed to get rid of fragments of capsule, and 
ground to meal in a mill. This meal is put into bags of 
ticking, and in them into the press. The oil is collected 
and allowed to settle till clear, when it is sold. The 
French distinguish two classes: white, for culinary pur¬ 
poses ; and red, for technical uses. 

Poppy oil is of a pale yellow to a light gold colour, 
clear, fluid, of pleasanWtaste, and with a characteristic ' 
though feeble smell It is much used for food, and is 
sometimes even preferred to olive oil, with which it is used 
as an adulterant. It does not become rancid easily. The 
older oils are used as fuel, but give too bad a light to be 
employed as illuminants. 

The second quality, got by hot pressing, has a rough 
taste and smell. 



fhe apedflo ptTiiy of t&e oil ii;-~ 

■9a8s*uo^o. 

•92n..is"„ 

■®6 „ 16 »„ 

■ 9215 ., 20 °,, 

At 16° 0. the oil ig 13-6, and at 7'6° 0. 18*8 timal 
thicker than water. It freezes with difficulty. It is g^' 
clear, though thick, at 16° 0., and does not solidify aborts 
20° 0. Once frozen to a white mass it does not thaw again' 
till heated to 2° C., when,it begins to fuSre rapidly. 

Poppy oil dissolves in its ovra volume of ether, and in 
26 volumes of cold, 6 of boiling, alcohol. If consists (ffii^y 
of linoleine, together with the glycerides of oleic-, stearic, 
palmitic, myristio and lauric adds. 

Its ultimate analysis is:— 

Ptr Cent 

Carbon . ..78.08 

Hydrogen.. 

.1174 

Poppy oil is easily saponified, and gives a hard soap. 



OHAPTEE IV. 

MSOHANIOAL PUBIFIOATIOK OP LINS ED OIL. 


LoiraBD oil is brought upon the market for rapid sale, and 
contains considerable amounts of such foreign bodies as 
water and linseed-nieal, which, when the oil comes to be 
used for paints and varnishes, must be removed if a fault¬ 
less product is to be obtamed. 

The simplest method of purification requires no plant or 
outlay, and consists in simply stocking the oil in a receptacle 
fitted with draw-off cocks at different’ depths, and lea'ving 
it then for weeks or months, or even a year, with free 
access of air all the time. If the top of the vat must be 
covered on account of dust, holes should. be made in the 
sides above the surface of the oil. 

Where, however, space does not permit of this procedure, 
mecdtan i cal means of purifying the oil must be resorted to. 
To these means belong 

1 . Machines in which the oil is first stirred up for a long 
timei and then allowed to stand. 

iL Machines in which Idte oil is filtered, either by its own 
waght or artificial psessure. 

8 . Miiing with the oil hSavier Squids which when ^e; 
separate out carry the impurities to the bottom with them. 

Seatuig and bubbling hot air through thaoil. 

: These medumical methods have so far proved themsdves 

in drugs are used 
ivaids, and that is 
part .of.-the serial 


Shpert^ to chemictJ means because wht 
longstt end most trouUoiome 
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d operations. Aoids are employed and it is absolutSy 
necessary to get rid of them, as the presence of traces would 
affect the pigments when the oil was used for paint-mhung, 
Time has also to be allowed for the oil to clear, and there is 
a loss by the saponification of part of the oil, which forms a 
layer which would have to be treated with ether to get the 
oil from it. 

Although in spite of this I shall mention some chemical 
methods of purification, it is only to make my work com¬ 
plete. 

In working on a small scale, it is always best to purify the 
oil by stocking rather than to use chemicals. On a large 
scale, one of the machines about to be described is essential, 
^and especially that alluded to in the last of the four cate¬ 
gories just mentioned, which allows of rapid and uninter¬ 
rupted working. 

Eieck’s Machine. 

In the machine of Otto Bieck of Mulheim A is the 
cylinder fastened in the vessel B and enlarged below. C is 
a hollow piston, which moves freely, but closely fitting, in 
A, and has a perforated bottom D is a hollow piston rod 
attached to the piston and passing through a stuffing box at 
E into the lower vessel. G is the perforated top of the piston 
which can be pressed fay the screw H down on the filtering 
material contained in the hollow of the piston. J are weights 
to enable the pressure of the piston to be regulated, and K is 
a hand wheel for raising the piston. M is the cleaning hole. 
Mi N a cock. 

The apparatus works as follows: The oil to be purified is 
|mt into B, and by means of E the piston is lifted, This 
causes the oil to flow through the valve to the under side of 
the piston. The piston is then allowed to descend slowly 
by means of the weights J. This forces the oil upwais 
though the filtering material. When it arrives above ^ 
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piston ftnd flows through a hcde in the hollow piston rod into 
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the lower receptacle F, the dirt filtered from the oil can be 
removed through M. 

Gatabmt Maohine. 

This is made by the Acnengeseusohaft fiir Masohinenbau 
und Eisenindustrie at Barel in Oldenburg. It is represented 
in vertical section by fig. 2. The oil to be ^Ified is filled 
•into the cylindrical iron vessel up to a mark. By turning 
the wheel 8, the stirrer FI is set in rapd motion. The 
cmtrifugal force thereby set up in the oil oauMs it to rise 
•gWBt the sides of the vessel. Thus it is oaueht bv the tiro- 



“ftohine verj suitable for purifying oil, and it can also bb 
nmng boiled oil or varnish with pigments. 

^I^e Aotieng^sohaft makes sizes of the cataract maitoni^ 
^Wng from 20 to 400 lifrei. pne holding 100 to 125 BtteS 
whed for hand-driving costs M.260 at Bare!. Lai^ 
tnaohin* are piovided tvifli puUevs for belt-driving by powi^i 

Ubb's Oit SniTUB. 

tjre has yCOpOa^ o.mjr jMweuwu UMW n 
pnrifioatkMi rf lhaeed nU.. ,In it ta-gnj fa'# 









ocnuntuiuoMioii wun a oi8eem.oi 'water, UW! 
^ flMisists' of tk oyimder divided into three strsn^ft- 
^’l^eiforated plates. The lower storey oommimioatM with*^ 
the oil reservoir by a short knee-tube. The middle storef! 
eoiit^B the filtering material, such as ootton, coarsely 
powdered charcoal, felt, etc., and the upper storey receives 
(he filtered ml and is provided with, a draw-off cock. When' 
the cistern is full of water and the reservoir of oil, the con¬ 
necting tubes are opened. The water enters the oil reservoir' 
and drives the oil through the filter by hydrostatic pressure. 
When sediment has accumulated in the lower storey of the , 
filter it is drawn off by a cock. We are thus enabled to 
separate the clear oil quickly and easily from the sediment ft 
deposits by being purified. 

Bags were formerly used for oil filtering, but they soon get 
dogged. Cotton and loose stuff were tried Instead, but these 
wanted constant changing at a great expense in time and 
material. When upward filtration was first introduced, the- 
filtering material was almost invariably rawdust. This how¬ 
ever has drawbacks which caused its replacement by other 
materi^. 

The Upwabd Oil Pilteb. 

This is packed with linen, tow, moss, or oakum only. 
The filter-case is of iron lined with lead, and is fed from, 
below through a valve by the hydrostatic pressure of oil from 
I ves^ placed high above*the filter. The valve permits of^ 
the regulation of the 8uppl|^ of o!l to the filtm, according^tq. 
9te time available for the filtration. 

At the bottom of the filter a oross-pieoe, 5i carries a per- ‘i 
orated wooden disc. This is covered with a piece of coarse ‘ 
asm 'Wi& a finer piece over it. Then comes a thin layer, 

IS, then one of moss, M, and linen. Then anothar ;', 
oakum and moss, and so ch.to &e i 
.starves,. 
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which keeps the filtering layers together but by regulating 
their density decides upon the rapidity with which the o3 
passes through. The moss used for filtering the oil must ’ 
have been gathered in a dry season of the year, and must be 
freed from sand and earth by shaking in a sieve. Moss— 



Polytrkhim commune L.—is a most excellent oil-filtering 
medium, and can be used vrithout tow or any other adjuncts 



If moss alone is used for^jacking the filter, it must be 
packed properly by means of the screw 8. The moss must 
naturally be renewed from time to time. If the oil has been 
stocked for some time before filtering a renewal about every 
three weeks is' suffident. After a lot of moss has been us^ 
for filtration for the last time, hot water and strong pressure' 
are used, to get from it the oil which it would otberwae 
tain. 
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OUi-UEinNlNa JiBTIXl. 

This nsw apparatus, shown in fig. 4, is intended lor the 
refining of fresh pressed oils in general and is specially 
advantageous for use with linseed oil, because the oxygen 





Ms t^itkds filM c 
^ icnn oyer the . As this vsEeaum k ] 

in 'my through the oil by means of the tulw h. 
s^e time steam is passed' through the o(^. Hk^<1ihie ,^> 
k heated, stirred, and brought into intimate oontaot 
Atmospheric osygen all at the same time, The heat rekpi^ 
any -water present with the oil, while the oxygen acts upoh- 
it chemically. 


Oil treated by this apparatus becomes as clear and pure 
as if it had been through the processes carried out in a 
regular oil refinery. The apparatus can be used with direct 
as well as with indirect steam. The precipitates settle quickly 
and can be drawn off through the cock Z. The water 1^ 
f ith the oil can readily be evaporated by setting the ejector 
to work. A specially interesting feature of this ap|»ratU8 k 
that a higher temperature is reached in it than can be ob¬ 
tained with the steam coil. This is due to the friction of the 
. oil pArticl^ among one another, just as a rise of temperature 
is got by shaking a liquid. 


CHAPTER V. 


CHEMICAL PUBIFICATION OF LINSEED OIL. 

?OB purifying linseed oil we use sulphuric and hydrochloric 
alum, common salt, bichromate of potash, permanganate 
of potasl^ etc. 

Take for 300-400 kilos, of linseed oil 1 kilo, of fuming fflil- , 
phuric acid, and add it to the oil in a thin stream and wth 
oonstant stirring. Then add to the oil a third of its wrigkt 
of boiling water, stir thoroughly once more, and allow the 
mass to stand. When the oil has completely risen to the top 
of the acid water, it is run off and mixed in another vessel 
with 3 per cent, of dry common salt. The salt removes from 
the oil the water which makes it turbid and nothing remains 
but to filter the oil through a bag filled with bran. When 
thoa*; bags are dirty the bran is used for fodder and the bags 
WB deahed with lime-water or potash lye. The water is not 
added to the oil in the above process directly after the sul- 
add, but after the oil and acid have remained togethor 
wen^ht. This enables the sediment to settle well,Md tp 
eomiglidate at the bottom, so that the oil can easily be drawn 
One should tifen,dis8olve for every 100 kilos, pf 
^ grammes of common salt in 10 hires of watw.anfi 
ih* Bol" ti«" as hot as possible,into the decanted oil, and 
fot jpe or two hours, or as long M is neoSssacy to for^ 
wUte foth on the oil. The appearance of .Uia 
1 ^, but it is also an indicatiori that idu 
'■^'|^.bpi^opped, or..aie oU.wia booQiJSe.'^fp^ 
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thick and nerer get clear. If we bow ieare the for ahoni 
two days is a fairly warm place it separates perfe^ hdght 
abd clear. It is then filtered either throagh well-wiashed 
itai perfectly dry river sand or through fdt hats with wide 
crowns. 

According to Evrard, oil is purified by shaking it up with 
a dilute solution of oaustie potash or soda, drawing off the 
unsaponified oil which rises to the top, and shaking it with 
water, and again allowing it to separate. .Wagner considers 
that zinc chloride may be substituted for sulphuric acid with 
advantage. It is said to dissolve the mucilaginous bodies, 
and m time to carbonise them, without affecting the oil. A 
s^py solution of chloride of zinc is shaken up with fifteen 
tunes as much oil. The oil becomes turbid, but by treat* 
ment vrith steam or warm water after standing agam clears. 
' Tiiohmann recommends sulphurous acid for purifying oil. 
He passes the gas in a stream through the oil heated to 260° 
G (?) ‘ for four hours, and then drives off the acid present by 
means of steam. The effect can be produced at lower 
temperatures, but takes longer. Probably the sulphurous 
acid becomes sulphuric in the linseed oil, and forms sulpho* 
fatty acids. Another, and very excellent method, is to usa 
permanganate. The process is not only decidedly quick, but 
partially bleaches the oil, which is an additional advantage. 
The salt not only bleaches but destroys fragments of odlu^ 
tissue, etc., and hence its purifying action. To purify lOO 
Uos. of linseed oil we prepare a solution of one kUo. of 
;%ryBtolliBed permanganate i« 30 pos. of distilled watm 
thtfordinary temperature, and stir the solution into the oiL 
/Seep the mass stirred for ^o hours, and then leB,ve it to 
island. The oil ftq^arates completely from the permanganate 
solution in the course of a day or two, and can then be drawn 
off, paler in cobur tiian before, and free from all impurity. 

> The query UAndts's. 
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OoUBBBt’s ApFABATUB. 

The i^paratus of Eaymond Combret enables us to combine 
with chemical purification. In it thm streams of 
oil are purified by passing through various solutions of salts. 
The process is carried out in the cylinders B (figs. 6 and 6), 
of which several are used, to permit of continuous working. 



Fta- 6. 


The oil is placed in the reservoir A and goes through a 
pipe C and rose D into the tinned iron cylindra B, which 
opens above into another cylinder of l^ger diameter closed 
by a M. The cylinders contain water or solutions of 
chemicals. 

The tube C brings the oil to a T shaped tube, £, connected', 
with the steam ^pe F for heating the solutions in the 











: '-m tn^ ^teadi&g. 
to olsan out the tube E.'' The^ lose 

through the oonteuti 0 I the 

' which rises through the iiquid ’to ,1^ 

i 0 ° the surface in the wide upper pari 

' cylinder. Thence the dl oari 

be drawn off by the cock H,^ whSe 
the cook J leads the oil to the hest 
to the filter. 

' f^e of the liquid in the cylinders can 
be brought accurately to the height 
^ ^ drawing it off 

through the cock K or by adding more 
through the tube L. The oylinda is' 
emptied by means of,M. The battery 
of cylinders must be so arranged that 

■ I the bottom of the wide upper part of 

the first is above the whole of the 
seoondi and that the same relationship 
'■ subsist^ between the second and riie 
third, and so on, so that the oil may 

t flow through the battery by its own 
weight. It is led by a pipe after 
leaving the last cylhider into the 
filtering apparatus.. It is a very good, 
plan to insert a smdl rotatory pump 
N in the tubes J and G, so M to in- 
r crease the velocity of the oil as it enten 
ihe;<qdfiider^^d ff necessary to drive 
the'puj^ed ^ through a tub« 0, fixed 
^ the pcMk P, back to riie bottom of 
^e stpe c^lindw. 

IBy tlfiB%boeB8 we areenabled to use the ii^onsdWibP 


' ^ t.g., in the preparation of pa3$ 

dig ^ pigments, the foregoing prooesses are inadl* 
fioisnt, and bleaching must be resorted to in addition td 
tirem, aa thejr affeoi the ydlow oobor of the oil only impen* 
feotly or not at tdl. 



CHAPTBB VI. 


BLBAGEIKa LINSEED OIL. 


BlbaOAIho may be natural or artificial, that is to say it may 
be done by the action of the sun or with chemicals, and the 
natural method is distinguished by its name from the more 
ra^id process of chemical bleaching. 


Son Bleaching. 

Schadler says in his Technologie des Oele und Fette, speak¬ 
ing of bleaching and the action of various bleaching agents; 
" The usual chemical action of light is to separate oxygen 
from various bodies, for light promotes the combination of 
atmospheric oxygen with the hydrogen and carbon of the 
organic substance of the dyes, whereby the latter are usually 
destroyed or changed into lighter shades. In many oases 
the special action of light may depend on its promoting the 
formation of ozone or peroxide of hydrogen, which when 
formed oxidise the colouring matters more easily than the 
oxygen of the air. The most powerful bleaching action is 
yiatur^y exerted by the light of the sun. For chemical 
bl^fiching many various things are used, but all may be 
reduced to the action of ozone, peroxide of hydrogen, 
chorine, and si^phurous acid. The first two act by oxida- 
tidil Chlorine rbmoves hydrogen, forming hydrochloric acid 
and replaces it by itself. Sul^nrous acid forms a colourless 
compound with the colouring matter." 

To carry out oU'bieaohmg by the sun on a large'seate, yfe, 
use vfooden vats iined with zino, or make ^e vess^ 
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•d lead. In <^e latter ease, the inoreaaed durability of thei 
redeptades under constant use well repays the extra initial, 
cost These vessels are best made one metre long by h(Jf 
tJiat width, and 16 to 20 cm. deep. They must be provided 
with well-fitting lids, so as to protect the oil from rain. The 
lid has a large pane of glass in it, and is slightly slanted fw 
nun to -run off it easily by having one of the sides of the 
vessel 2 to 3 cm. higher than the other. It is also of im¬ 
portance that air should have free access to the oil. Hence 
two tubes open at both ends are put through the sides of the 
vessel, opposite each other, so that a constant current of 
fresh air is supplied to the oil. In the course of a fortnight 
the oil in the vessels will become quite white and clear; |nd 
only requires to be drawn off. The sediment can be added 
to common oil for boiling. To accelerate the operation 
chemicals may be added to the oil. For example, a small 
addition of 96 per cent, spirit is of great advantage, and the 
action soon becomes noticeable. Linseed oil is almost always 
mivail with ferrous sulphate, peroxide of manganese, or 
hydrochloric acid, to hasten the bleaching. 

Bapid bleaching can also be effected in rooms of which 
the atmosphere is kept full of ozone by electrical apparatus, 
or by keeping sticks of damp phosphorus about. 

Peroxide Bleachinq. 

Peroxide of hydrogen, which is now made on a large soak 
in many chemical fafltojies, and put on the market in tR 
form of a 10 per cent, solution, is a good medium f* oi 
bleaching, as it only requires to be well shaken up with th( 
oil, ftT'd tfieaohes it in a few days. The* bleached oil alsi 
separates very readily and completely from the peroxid* 
solution and can easily be drawn off. For linseed oil 5 per 
dent, of its weight of 10 per cent, peroxide is enough. 
Hleaohing wi& permanganate, manganate or bichromate of 
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'^tub depends upon the addon of ozone. ISis Ueadtihg^l 
done in large wooden vessels lined with lead, trad 
with a stirrer and a heating coil. A solution of petzoangat^; 
or bichromate made strongly acid with snlphnrio acid h) 
gradually stirred in, and the stirring is then oontinned foir 
’ thirty to sixty minutes longer, unless the bleaching is finished 
sooner. Then after standing six to twelve hours the Oili 
will have risen clear above the green chrome alum-containihg 
or brown manganese alum-containing solution. The add 
liquid is run off and the oil is washed two or three times 
with warm water and left to stand. The clear oil is then 
ladled off. Between the clear oil and the water, a layer of 
Wulsion will be found. This is best treated with 10 to 16 
per cent, of petroleum-ether, which at once separates the off 
in it from the water. The ether is recovered by distillation 
after enough of it has been collected from several bleaching 
operations, and is used over again for the same purpose. 
One hundred kilos, of linseed oil require from 500 to 600 
grammes of bichromate or permanganate, together with twice 
the quantity of sulphuric acid. The acid is diluted wi& five 
to six times its bulk of water before use. 


Sdlphubio Acid BLKiCBnto. 

For bleaching with sulphuric acid, we take a litre of the 
acid for 100 kilos, of oil, first diluted with 30 litres of water. 
The whole niixture having been warmed up by the steam, 
, 0 ^ ^ additioned gradually with very finely powdered p«> 
cff manganese, till the at%rst brown mass has neaijy 
d" white. At the dope, the off is washed, and th«q 
1 as hefore.diieoted. 

ft 

BunPHCBOPS Acid BnEAuanm. 

-Asall &t$i even hnseed oil, are much attwkedto i 
Iby I oQ°s^^ the method quite 






A «oiietoti»ted solti- 
j&m slis^en vp mth 

tWiS is of great sendoe. But 
to bring aD the ealphnrous acid 
present into play we also add 
dflate snlphurio acid. This is 
done on a large scale in vats 
lined with lead. For a metric 
hundredweight' of linseed oil 
from 1 to li Mlo. of the 
bisulphite is required. The 
sulphuric acid must be added 
in excess,’ but very gradually. 
If the acid is put in^oo quickly 
the sulphurous acid is evolved 
so rapidly that it escapes with¬ 
out doing any work. 

According to Schadler, Kort- 
ing’s aspirator or a steam aspi¬ 
rator is very suitable for use in 
Ideaohing with sulphurous acid. 

The steam apparatus (fig. 7) 
is made of hard lead. The 
high pressure steam enters it 
tA shown by the arrow, and 
|»SBM inside through a number 
of hollow cones. This stfb^s in, 
i&e ur at high velocity and 
drives it out from another 


boning. 

^^This apparatus can be'used 
^ produce either suction or 
i^^lsBhCDV, i.»., to rarefy or oom- 
liriife'i&j'iiocori^nff to te^uire- 
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lY'Ant. It is BO oonstraoted that with a steam pressure of 
three atmospheres it will control by suction a water odumn 
of 8 to 8 metres and one of 3 to 4 metres by pressure. 

In fig. 8 sn air aspirator is shown fixed to the top of a vat 



Fiq. 8. 


oopiaining the oU to be bleached. It sucks, tough the 
pipe and a perforated coil, sulphurous acid, which p^ , 
tough the oil in an extremely finely divided state, till 
bleaching is peHeot. The vat,must o^ course be olowd.,«td, 





frJtj gltt. The sidpitaous acid i8 generated ir^ a Very 
TO»t. stove by burning sulphur in a draught of air, also p^ 
It HWul by the asprator .whioh draws the gas into the dl, A 
,toam,valve is provided to regulate the rate at whioh the gM 
through the vat. The apparatus works very reUahly 
and can be used even with visoid oils. The oil is 
Indly rinsed from the aoid by the methods already described. 



OHAPTEE YII. 


OXIDISING AGENTS FOR BOILED OIL MAKING. 

Aocobding to the principle established by Mulder, that to 
give linseed oil good drying properties it must be acted upon 
by oxygen at a high temperature, oxidising agents play no 
small part in the manufacture of boiled oil. How long we 
r^ained in ignorance as to the nature of the substances to 
be used is sufficiently shown by the fact that both text-books 
and old oil-boilers recommend the use of such driers as fish 
bones, whiting, onions, garlic, verdigris, lime, tin, lead, alum, 
ferrous hydrate, etc. All these substances are utterly useless, 
and the progress of chemistry has taught us that the follow¬ 
ing are the agents which can be employed with success in 
making boiled oil; atmospheric oxygen, red lead, litharge, 
suboxide of lead, sugar of lead, manganous borate, acetate 
and oxalate and the linoleates of lead and manganese. 

I can pass over these substances as they are already well 
known, and will only mention that very lately attempts have 
been made to abandon the oxidation of linseed oil by heating 
in it certain compounds of lead or manganese which decom- 
opose at a psirtioular temperature, and to use nothing but 
oxygen at ozone. The reason of*this change of ffiont is that 
the metalho driers always darken the oil more or less, which 
ie for many pui|toBes a very great drawback. In a subsequent 
^wrt of this work several proposals of this nature will be 
FiazSaustively discussed. Here I will content myself with 
describing some new linolaiite driers. 

Among the many drawbacks mvolved in the use of the 
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otoiaary ohemioals employed in makbg boiled oU, snob 
as litharge, lead acetate, red lead, peroxide of manganese, 
muiganons borate or hydrate, etc., one is that they never de¬ 
compose completely. Hence quantities of them are wasted. 
Again, the boiled oil made with them is hard to clarify. They 
remain long suspended in the oil. These evils have insti¬ 
gated a search for new driers, among which the linoleates 
deserve special mention. 

But before I discuss these new driers fully, I will make 
some remarks on linoleic acid, which is the chief constituent 
of linseed oil, from Schadler’s much-quoted work. 

Linoleic acid (0^ Hjj HO), or according to K. Peter’s 
C,g H 32 0, is called linolein by Mulder. It and its salts a|e 
little known, on account of their instability. To make it, 
linseed or poppy oil is completely saponified with caustic 
soda lye, and the soap is purified by repeated telarging. 
The soap is dissolved in an excess of water and precipitated 
by calcium chloride. The lime salts of the fatty acids thus 
thrown down are washed with water, drained, pressed to get 
rid of most of the water, and treated with ether. This 
dissolves only the linoleate, thus separating it from the other 
lime salts. The ethereal solution is mixed with cold dilate 
hydrochloric acid, when linoleic'acid is set free and remains 
dissolved in the ether floating on the watery liquid. 

The solution of linoleic acid in ether is decanted, and the 
ether is distilled off in a stream of hydrogen at the lowest 
possible temperature. The residue is dark yellow and is 
impure linoleic acid. It is dissolved in alcohol and pre- * 
oipitated as barium linoleate with chloride of barium and 
ammonia. The precipitate is washed, drained, pressed, 
dissolved in ether, and crystallised from ether several times. 
The pure crystals of barium linoleate are then shaken 
with ether and dilute hydrochloric acid and the ethereal 
solurion of linoleic acid is distilled in hydrogen as abov« 
desoribed. The linoleic acid, which does not distil off, is 
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liiel in a dedocator over gnlphuric aoH and a mixtaa-al 
Ume and ferrous sulphate. The sulphate is to abioid) dxj^^, 
^ prevent oxidation of the linoleic acid. A nearly pan 
linoieio acid is got by decomposing lead linoleate mth 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and dissolving the Unoleio acid bom 
&e lead sulphide with ether. 

Linoieio acid is a thin, pale yellow oil, of '9206 sp. gr. 
at 15° G., with a high refractive index, and a weak add 
reaction. It has a mild taste, followed by a rough after¬ 
taste. It is still liquid at - 18° 0. It is insoluble in water, 
but beely soluble in alcohol or ether. On exposure to the 
air it greedily absorbs oxygen to the extent of about 2 per 
ofnt. of its weight, thereby becoming tough and thick like a 
varnish. Thin layers of it dry on wood in the air, but on 
glass never become quite dry. Linoieio acid is not volatsle 
without decomposition and on distillation gives different 
products bom oleic acid. No sebaoio acid is then formed. 
Nitrous acid thickens linoieio acid, but causes no separation 
of crystals of elaidio or any related acid. Nitric acid forms 
a slimy resinous mass with much frothing. 

Nbw DbibbS—L wonBATBs. 

It is difficult to produce pure linoleates, because they readily 
decompose, forming add salts. They are white, for the most 
part unorystallisable, and separate out in flakes on cooling 
bom solution in hot alcohol or ether. By spontaneous 
jeUy is left.The^ salts turn brown in the 
a obaraoteristic odour. 

^.^ll^pOQS linoleate is sold by Dr. J. Wilhelmi of Beodnitz- 
in thiiorm of a pale brown solid. Thigisrea&yh 
solid manganese soap, and serves for the preparation of 
manner of liquid sicoatives. According to Wilhdnu's 
timss iot tiie preparation d a well-drymg boiled 03'^:%; 
of Unseed oil are kej^ at aboni 150° C. for five hmui, 
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little liaBeed" oil. When oold, the mass, if painted thin ooi 
^aae, dries quite hard within twenty-four hours. The dootwV 
factory also supidies a liquid drier, which will at onoe produce 
a clear p^ yrilow oil. 

Dr. Wilhelmi is said to have discovered that the formation 
of boiled oil is not (7) ‘ due to oxidation, but to a solution of 
the manganese in the oil, and for this reason adds a solid 
compound of linseed oil with manganese to the boiling raw 
oil, using the manganese compound as a carrier of oxygen. 

Another new sort of drier for making boiled oil quickly has 
been lately made by Dr. Hohn & Go. of Dusseldorf in the 
form of ^ 

SonuBLB Manqabese: and Lead PBEFABArioNS, 

two sorts of the former and one of the latter. 

The manganese preparation No. 1 is the richer in man¬ 
ganese and therefore the more active of the two. It is, 
however, darker than No. 2, which has no influence on the 
colour of the Imseed oil. The manganese preparations have 
distinct advantages over the usual insoluble ones at present 
on the market. By virtue of their solubility their high per- 
ce^ge of manganese is made fully available, the manganese 
is completely taken up by the oil and dissolved clear, so that 
even small quantities of the drier give well-drying oils whidi 
lemain clear, and require no keeping in stock. 

As the {reparations make quite clear solutions, any required 
proportion of manganese can b? added to the oil, while in 
uring insoluble or only partially soluble preparations of 
mangaiwse we must always remain in doubt whether the' 
(til lus taken up exactly the desired amount of mangan^. 
The prepazations dissolved at low temperatures, and meriit 
of the quantities of manganese hitherto required .aM L 
ma^ tiie ml fully drying. 
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To get a good drying dil we proceed as follows: The linseed 
oil is heated to 120° to 140° 0., and then 1 per cent of 
manganese preparation No. 1, or i to 2 per cent, of manga¬ 
nese preparation No. 2, is added with oonstant stirring. The 
oil froths at first, but this soon ceases, and when it does the 
oil is ready. If the lead preparation is also used, we take 1 
per cent, of it together with 4 to 4 per cent, of manganese 
preparation No. 1, or 4 to i per cent, of manganese prepara¬ 
tion No. 2. The result dries well and gives a specially hard 
coat. 

If I make some more remarks here on the method of adding 
driers, I do so in order to combat erroneous notions. 

^Formerly it was believed that the drier ought not to come 
into contact with the oil, so that it was hung in the oil in 
linen bags, often in an unpowdered state. As, however, the 
oxidising substance was exposed to the oil in a compact mass, 
it was impossible to oxidise the oil properly. The parts of 
the substance nearest the sides of the bag certainly parted 
with their oxygen, but the inside of the mass remained un¬ 
changed, BO that the oil got too little oxygen, and the result 
was naturally very inferior. The oxidising chemicals added 
to the oil cannot act powerfully unless offering the greatest 
possible surface to it, i.i., unless in the finest possible powder, 
so that every particle of it comes into contact with the hot oil 
If these preparations are added to the hot oil, the evolution 
of oxygen is visible, and extraordinarily rapid and energetic. 

. l^e oil froths tremendously and will easily boil over if care 
ig,not ti^ten. Trials with large^uantities of oil have oon- 
yhieed me that driers had a greater effect on the drying 
,||aalities of tlip oil when added to the hot oil than if put 
into the cold oil and heated up with it. It is of course 
necessary to add them to the hot oil a little at a time, or else 
the pan boils over, with great waste of oil and danger nf 
lie. 

7he quantities of sii^[le clrierg wbiph are required tq malte' 
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a good boiled oil depend, firstly, on the nature of the cdl, end, 
secondly, upon the amount of drying power required.. In 
general, we require less of a manganese preparation than of 
a l«ul one, , which is less energetic. The usual amounts 
necessary a^ 

Percent. 

tianganese preparations.1-1) 

Lead preparations.3-S 

they bemg kept with the oil at a boiling temperature for three 
hours; then we shall get an oil drying within thirty-sii 
hours. For quicker drying, larger proportions must be taken 
than those just given, and the percentages may rise foi 
manganese preparations to 2 to 3 per cent., for lead prepai^- 
tions to 5 to 8 per cent., and the boiling time to 5 to 8 hours. 
A further increase of the quantity of drier is impracticable, 
as larger amounts would partially saponify the oil. If other 
preparations, e.g., peroxide of manganese, are used, the above 
percentages must be increased in order to make up for the 
diminished amount of manganese in the drier. 




OHAPTBB Vm. 

THEOBY OF OIL-BOILING. 

Tbi Dutch chemist Mulder was the first to occupy himself 
seriously with the drying oils, and the changes they undergo 
on drying and boiling, and we have to thank him for some 
knowledge of the theory of the preparation of boiled oil. 

Linoleic acid forms about 80 per cent, of linseed oil, as 
already stated. When a ^at surface of it is exposed to the 
atmosphere it readily becomes oxidised to linoxic acid, a 
change which is rapid or slow in proportion to the freedom 
or the reverse with which air has access to the oil. The 
oxidation is accelerated if the oil is heated while in contact 
with oxygen, and we may proceed in three ways, aotin| on the 
oil with pure oxygen, or with air from which the oil absorbs 
that gas, or with metallic oxides or othw compounds rich in 
oxygen. The oxidised linoleic acid thus obtained is the chief 
cause of the drying properties of alt boSed linseed oils. If 
linseed oil is boiled by itself in a wide shallow vessel, it becomes 
better drying than before by taking up oxygen, and if linseed 
oil is^poiKdJ^i a long time to the sit without bang heated 
its |if!^ pr^rties are ag^ soaewh^ increased, but nevw 
^^^'same extaatasyn&bcidng. It fallows that to get dry* 
is^linseed oil a|^ temperature is reijaired, and at the same 
|ime tiie action (X oxygen in some fonn, ^ 

B(tiling linseed oil sets free mrwe or 1^ of its glyomii^^ 
ttad %ne and light and oxygen have a simibr aotiW n 
^esi that boilii^ must b^, ^mote, uid finely eimsipkt 
ie •ipa®atio8,.Jeaving b^ind 
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SV917 drying chI hw ils drying power incmaed by boi&ig, 
and ill w^nid appear that 8u<^ is tiie more the case tite 
longer the boiling h&e been kept up. 

In this boiling three different prooessee are inToived; 1. 
All tile anhy&i^ ot linoleio Mid present in boiled oil does 
not need to dry, it is dry, elastio, and can dry no more. 2. 
All the free linoleio acid still present turns later to linoxio 
acid, which dries very slowly. 3. All the unehanged linol^e 
still present dries later to linoxine. The anhydrite gives an 
elastio india-rubber-like coat, the second resembles turpentine, 
and the thiid coat is like leather. 

Boiled linseed oil then in the main is more or less decom¬ 
posed linoleine, containing the anhydride of linoleio aoidi 
while glycerine is still combined in the undecomposed part 
of the linoleine. In proportion to the duration of the boil 
there will be more or less oleine, palmitine and myristine 
present. 

In making boiled oil for ordinary paintmg we .have first in 
view the necessity of obtaining a product which will dry as 
quickly knd as hard as possible. This result is obtained, not 
when the boiling oil is acted on with air or oxygen, but with 
oxidising compounds. By oxidation of the linoleio add to 
linpxyn, and by compounds of linoleio acid the oil becomes 
rapidly hard drying, and if we boil linseed oil with red lead, 
sugar of lead, or litirarge we get more or less Imoleate of lead 
formed, and Unoleate of manganese if we boil it with com¬ 
pounds of manganese. If j^re examine l^ese salts, we find 
that linoleate of lead is a haid pulverisable substance, while 
manganese linoleate is tough and elastic. These dronnt- 
stances have to be noted by any one who vrishes his bdled 
pil IP answer the purpose for whidi it is intended, 
t The researches of Muldmr have shown that the fprmation 
Rbdledt^ proceeds— 

1. SVcmi setting free of a part of the linoleio add and 
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3, Frotn the formation of salts of the fatty adds by the 

bases of &e driers. > 

8. Iromjthe formation, or the creation of the possibiUty of 
the formation, of anhydride of linoleio acid. 

4. From the co-operation of two or. more of the above. 
Every drying oil will give, without special treatment, the 
leathery linoxyn and free fatty acid, which are more qui<Aly 
formed by boiling the oil. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

MAN0FACTOBE OP BOILED OIL. 

The theory of this and a description of the various driers 
have already been given, and I can therefore now proceed 
to a minute description of the processes. 

Boiling over the Open Fire or with Steam. 

Boiled oil can be made from ordinary mercantile oil, 
after the usual lying by, by boiling in iron or copper pans 
over an open fire or by means of steam. Care should be 
taken that the form of the pan is such that the oil offers 
as much surface as possible to the air. Otherwise the 
shape is immaterial. The size of the boiling vessels 
depends on the scale in which the manufacture is carried 
out, and all sorts and sizes are in use, from those of 
a capacity of 50 kilos, only to those holding 1,000'kilos. 
Small vessels are usually so arranged that they can easily 
be lifted off the fire, while the larger ones are brioked- 
in and provide^-with special safeguards against accidental 
fire, or the boiling over of the oil. Among the safeguards 
against fire may be mentioned heavy iron lids, which are 
slung to the roof of the iioiling house and are lowered 
from above, so as to close the mouths of the vessels If 
a conflagration is started and put out the flames by ex¬ 
cluding the air. Another plan is to provide Aeans whereby 
the oil can be run off from the bottom of the pan to 
a cold receptacle at some distance. The arrangements 
directed against a boiling over of the oil, and especially 
against any that may boil over finding its way into .the 
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fire, oonsist in a gutter aorroundlng the month; el 
pan, which oatohes the oil that overflowe, and frOm wh|s|i»' 
&e overflow is led away by a pipe. Another way to 
have the pan so large that there is no necessity, to 
more than two-thirds with oil, and to brick it in so that 
the fire has no access to the empty part of the kettle, 
and that no oil which boils over can get into the fire. 
The pan can also be provided with jk head from whufli* 
a pipe leads the vapours into a chimney, where a small 
fire is maintained in order to bum them. 

The highest temperature which should be used in making 
boiled oil by means of the driers, specially mentioned above, 
ris 230° to 250° C. A heat above this makes the oil too 
dark in colour. According to my latest experience, I re¬ 
commend the following boiling method for all boiled linseed 
oil, whatever driers may be being boded with them. The 
linseed oil is heated, at first slowly, then more quickly, 
until it begins to froth. It is then quickly brought to the 
maximum temperature, at which its original golden yellow 
colour turns to a pale greenish yellow. Either &e kettle 
is now lifted oS the fire, or the fire is drawn, and the oil 
is allowed to cool to 130° to 160° C. At this temperature 
the' desired driers are added in proper quantities, a little 
at a time. The boiling is then resumed ubtil the ml is 


ready, and has the proper drying powei^Care must be 
taken to keep the temperature between the limits, neither 
i^(^w 230° nor above 250°. This process gives pale bmled 

g iet all oiroumstanfies, ivhile the ordinary me&od 
darkens the oil by the time it is ready, 
ever the boiling ^ been conducted the oil must 
to stanf at the conclusion of the operation, in ordsc 
tb|4 the organic matter carbonised by the boiling and anl 
)tndi8solv{ed drimm may s^arate out, tmd set& to 
bottms. As long as the oil is hot it is ihia, jipd # 
l{!eeifi,(^y .heavier bodies^ 
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be tbra saw ot suoaiyiuon, wui eepazate from it tben mublL 
more readily tibtan ^hen it thiokene on cooling. The sedi* 
ment oonsiste of original imparities as well as substEmoee 
added daring or formed by the boiling, and the amount 
of it is natoraUy varioas for those reasons. It averages 
however frOm 6 to 8 per cent Its colour depends on the 
quality of oil used and may be white, yellowish, dark green 
,or even black. According to my experience, white or yellow 
sediment is a mark of an inferior oil having been used. 
The sediment from a good oil is dark coloured, and should 
show no granular or crystalline structure. The drymg 
power of the sediment, which constitutes the only loss if 
the oil has not been heated above 220° C., is very greaj| 
indeed, on account of its richness in driers, so that it is 
used for numerous purposes. 

It is specially advantageous to substitute steam for a naked 
fire in the preparation of boiled oil, and if the use of steam 
for this purpose is not yet so common as it ought to be, the 
reason is that it does not pay to provide steam for this purpose 
alone. There must be a steam-engine, and hence the method 
is only practicable in places where much capital is or can be 
sunk in plant. Steam-boiling of oil is mostly practised m 
jacketed pans, but occasionally by means of a steam coil. 
The latter has the disadvantage as compared with the former 
airangement that, it is very difficult with it to get a high 
enough temperature. According to the construction of the 
apparatus the steam is or iyiot superheated. In the latter 
case its use is attended with difficulties and dangers, but 
moat oil-boiling factories are nowadays worked with supeia 
heated steam, so much has the management of it improved 
of late years. 

One of the most simple plants consists of a pan, wider than 
it is dMp, and made of strong boile^plate, and which has 
been tested to a pressure of from four and a half to five 
atinosph^res, and has a double bottom. The pan is provided 
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with a safety valve, an inlet and an outlet pipe for rteami 
and a pipe for running off condensed steam from the jacket. 
The pan is Med with oil and steam is passed through the 
jacket at a steady pressure of four and a half to five atmo¬ 
spheres. An improved form of this apparatus has a steam 
coil in the oil, as well as a jacket, and also a mechanical 
stirrer, so as to increase the surface which the oil exposes to 
the air. 

Another plan is to superheat steam by means of an ordinary 
superheater or system of piping, and then to blow it direct 
through the oil to be boiled. The temperature of the steam 
must of course be known and be carefully regulated. 

Zwisoeb's Fboobss. 

H. Zwieger of Zwickau has patented in Austria Hungary 
(No. 1,768) a process for making boiled oil and oil varnishes, 
in which the steam proceeding from the fusion apparatus at 
about 350° C. is used for boiling. 

LeHUANN’E SUfEBHEATEB. 

The process of Holzwich and Zimmermann (D.B.P. 9,444), 
vdiieh shall be specially mentioned later on in this section, 
has lately been improved by B. Lehmann of Dresden. 
Lehmann uses steam superheaters of the following construc¬ 
tion. In contrast to most or perhaps all the older types, 
consisting either of sets of tubes connected by elbows or. 
stuffing boxes, or coils welded together into a single piece, 
Jjehmann uses in his improve! superheater elastic joints so 
that the superheater can expand in the fire without risk of 
becoming cracked or leaky at the joints. Each tube is douUe, 
t.e,, consists of two co-axial tubes. The inner tube opens 
oeiar one end of the outer, which is dosed. The steam flows 
Itom one inner tube into the tube surrounding it, from thM 
jintothe next aner tube, then into the tube surrounding that, 
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and so on. His inoreases the exposure of &e steam in the 
superheater to twice the usual amount without 
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the number of tubes or the space occupied by the apparatus. 
In other words, this superheater combines great heating 
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auifaoe with eooaomy of space, and hence of fnd, whlda'4d 
the same time that the construction secures those advantagM. 
it improves the superheating effect, and makes the suhstttu*' 
tion of fresh parts in case of accidents very easy. r> 

Fig. 9 shows Lehmann’s superheater arranged below the 
boiling kettle, so that the gases which have heated tiie 
superheater can help to heat the oil before they finsdly pass 
into the ohimney, 

Andbbs’ Pboobss.’ 

According to Andres, it is unnecessary in boiled-oil making 
to use steam, as hot air will do as well. If his method is to 
be adopted a fan is used to drive a stream of air through a 
superheater, then through the oil, and thence back to the 
fan, and so round and round, always working with the same 
lot of air. 

Wawon’s Pboobss. 

According to an English patent by F. Walton, the inventor 
of linoleum, a process for boiling oil consists in heating the 
linseed oil in wide open pans by steam. It is then raised 
into a chamber heated by steam, where it is beaten by paddle 
wheels. Being thus scattered through the air m drops, it 
ofm a very large surhMe for the absorption of oxygen. The 
^hambn may have glass windows so that the light of the 
sun may co-operate in producing the effect. The oil finally 
collects in a gutter on the floor of the chamber, whence it 
can be returned to the pans if more heating is still reqmred. 

VlBOBBl’S PbOCEBS. 

Vincent's apparatus for boiling oil by steam is a pan, pre¬ 
ferably of copper, with a circular transverse section. 
depth is about the same as its diameter, and its bottom. il 
convex. Up to its middle the pan is surrounded by a 
iron jacket for the admission of steam. , Bmh pan and |M|fi 
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must be capable of standing a pressure of eight atmospheres, 
The mouth of the pan is closed by a head provided with a 
manhole. Through a stuffing box In the middle of the head 
passes a vertical hollow cylinder with a solid one inside it. 
These rotate in opposite directions, and operate the stirrers 
which work up the oil. The combustible vapours escaping 
from the hot oil are led beneath the pan to economise fuel. 

The oil to be boiled, which is first stocked for some time 
in large vats, is heated to about 35“ C., and then pumped 
into the pan. Full steam is then turned into the jacket, 
and the stirrer is set in motion. When the pressure has 
risen to two to three atmospheres, air is admitted. The oil 
immediately froths and swells up greatly, and the mas| 
previously a dark brown becomes a pale yellow. If a darker 
oil is wanted the driers—the choice of which is generally 
regarded as a secret—are rubbed up with oil and poured into 
the pan in a thin stream through a funnel. The proportion 
is 376 grammes of driers to every 50 kilos, of oil. When the 
driers have been added, nothing more has to be done but to 
see that the steam pressure does not sink below six atmo¬ 
spheres. It is best to keep it at seven atmospheres, so that 
the air pump which drives the air through the oU, and also 
the stirrers, may not stop. Vincent has not ascertained how 
much air is necessary to oxidise any given quantity of oil. 
Some oils, as a matter of fact, require more air than others, 
but the usual course is to drive in as much as the oil will 
take up without priming*and coming over into the tube 
which leads away the vaponjs caused by the heating. After 
treatment for about four hours the oil can be run out of the 
pan mto a vat in which it is allowed to stand until it has 
completely deposited ail sediment. 

SOHBADBB AND DdUEEB’S PbOOESB. 

Drs. Schrader and Dumeke have made numerous re¬ 
searches, as a result of which they have discovered that 
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OKOnei after a brief contact OTth raw Uneeed o^, not oifly,^ 
converts it into " boiled oil,” but bleaches it at the samOf, 
time. The ozonised oil is completely bleached by a sin^ s 
•day's exposure to light and air in shallow vessels. The ■ 
“ boiled oil ” thus prepared from raw unbleached linseed oil 
is said to be as colourless as water, to dry quickly, and to be 
made without heat and with perfect safety, and without any 
loss or waste. The ozone is aspirated or forced through the' 
oil in suitable vessels, and can be prepared by any of the 
known processes. 


MBthel and Ldtke’s Pbocbss. 


The patent of Miithel and Liitke (D.E.P. 29,961) protects 
the manufacture of boiled oil by treating the raw oil with 
various gases, which will give nascent oxygen on electrolysis. 
Such mixtees are chlorine and steam, sulphurous and nitrous 
acids, nitrogen, oxygen-and steam and nitrous oxide and air. 
One 6f these mixtures is exposed in the apparatus shown in 
fig. 10 to a long and powerful silent dark electrical discharge, 
whereby a high degree of oxidation is given to the oil, if the« 
quantity of gas is sufficient. It is impossible to give an 
exact chemical formula of the product formed, as it depends 
pn the gaseous mixture used, and on the proportions of its 
ingredients. Thus if chlorine and steam are used we get 
hydrochloric acid ai4 oxygen, and with oxygen and sulphur¬ 
ous acid they must pre^nt in such proportions that the 
declarioal diwsharge can prpducg 80. It appears to be ad- 
VAntageousi'^as giving the highest oxidation, to have the 
aygen-compound in the gaseous mixture in excess. The 
.apparatus use! i by the inventors to prepare the oxidised 
gases consists of a series of so-called cbndensers, in wMidij 
^e gases are exposed to the electrical action for a very loh^' 
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W ’Waioa ihe prioaary coil of the induction appKatiu.'i| 
ineearted. The secondary coil is connected up with the 
condensers, which are arranged according to the E.M.F. 
required. Pig. 10 shows the complete plant. From the 
steam boiler A a main pipe takes to the cylinder of the steam 
engine; from a two branches, b and c proceed. Steam is 
carried by h to the coil S in the container B, to heat the 


««• 
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oil therein which is admitted by the pipe 6. At the bottom 
of B is a flattened coil D, full of perforations, and which is 
continued to form the tube g. This tube communicates 
with the oxidation apparatus P, to which the gas to be 
oxidised is isought by the pipe h. Fig. 11 represents an 
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oxidation apparatus in detail. It is made of glass and con¬ 
sists of two tubes, A and B, one inside the other. The two 
are fixed together by a;A is closed below and is enclosed 
in an iron vessel 0, and rests on the somewhat projecting 
rim of the latter. The axis of B is occupied by a tube E, 
which opens into the space between A and B and brings in 
the gas to be oxidised. The gas then passes out through D 
into another oxidiser, and so through the entire lottery. 
The parts shaded in the figure are filled'with any good con- 
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ducting material, and connected with the dynamo by the 
wires -i- and - . In fig. 11 the apparatus is represented 
diagrammatioaUy only. The i^i^er B contains one or more 
paddle wheels C, on an axle passing through a stuffing box 
at*;; 

The practioU carrying out of the process is as follows: 
When the apparatus is set to work B is half filled with the 
linnAAd oil to be oxidised, by means of c; e is then shut, and 
the oil is heated by means of the steam coil to from 60° to 
80° C. The vOssel B is then connected up, by'means of d, 
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with the air-pump, which will give a 73 mm. vacuum. The 
oxidation apparatus is next put into the dpamo-oirouit, 
while a mixture of sulphurous acid ( 8 O 2 ) with oxygen and 
air in equal volumes is passing through it. At the same 
time g is opened, so that the gas oxidised in P is driven 
through the linseed oil in fine streams, these being a partial 
vacuum above the oil. All the time the gas is passing the 
, paddle wheel is at work, making the oil expose as much 
surface to the gas as possible by energetically stirring it up. 
This greatly accelerates the decomposition of the compounds 
of the fatty acids, and in a correspondingly short time we 
get a pale thinly flowing product, which readily dries in the 
air to a tough and solid mass. The same success attend) 
the use of a mixture of nitrous oxide (NjO) with three- 
quarters of its volume of. atmospheric air, or of nitrous oxide 
alone. 

The use of the other gaseous mixtures above mentioned 
may also be resorted to, and the patentees keep them before 
them, as it is a question of producing from any suitable 
materials, and by means of the silent electrical discharge, 
either nascent oxygen or highly oxidising compounds of 
oxygen, the latter being decomposed by contact with the hot 
oil. The products of decomposition pass away through the 
air pump together with a little unused gaseous mixture, and 
the whole can either be regenerated or used to help the firing 
of the steam boiler. When the oxidation is finished, a point 
which is ascertained betaking samples from time to time, 
the pipe is closed, the stirrer is stopped, and a short time 
afterwards the pipe d is closed and E is opened. Steam 
now enters the vacuum, and drives the boiled oil through/, 
which is opened for the purpose, into the Apparatus, W, 
which is itself full of very dilute ammonia, and is heated by 
the coil S' which is led by the exhaust from S. The oil 
passes up through this ammoniacal water, which frees it 
from any adhering acid. It then passes direct through h 
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ib «tookTOt». B may pass tiaoagft; » WWII^ 
apparatus on its way thither if it is preferred ito it 
do so. 

ZuiUBBMaNN AND HoLZWIOH’B PeOOBSB. 

All apparatus or utensils whjoh come into contact either 
with raw or with boiled linseed oil must be made of* or lined 
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witt,'lead, because we theretiy save adding Utharge^to the dl. 

linseed dl jised muat be of good pale quaU^, and hawi 
lam atr.#e«!S^>'^ a ^ boiled oil is expe^. bc^ 
^ is’l^ appankiB represented in figures 12,18 

“ a, bird’s*eye view': fig. 18 a ver^ secwa^ 
11 an eievatibn. !Ehe apparatus ennsists 44^ 
viz., .{l)’a box. A, of' hhwk 'shbet 
^finsW oil;';(i9!«» jroa .teee^a<fe, A, 








iA» tteatten, oo, Uaed la»d. fb»^ 
flows froto B through the cook F snd the fnimel g iu^ 
the uppermost box a, passes then through the opei^ G 
into die box a directly underneath, and so through all the 
boxes a a, etc., till it gets into the lowest box a. Thetioe 
it pastes through the tube dd, and the branch tube there- 
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from, dd, which is provided wth cocks, into one of the itt^ 
cylinders, OC, lying below. The air in this escapes by die 
lureook ib, which must be kept open during the filling. 
When such a bdler, 0, is filled with linseed oil, the oil is 
pumped hack aj^n up into the reservoir through the leaden, 
pipe e, S 3 }d travels the cixouit from A to G over and over 
agaht, t^ ficmverted into Ixaled oil. The pumping is doo^ 
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by oompressed air, forced by an air-pump into the cylinder' 
of oil, and which drives the latter up the tube ee. l^o 
boilers are hence necessary for oontinuous work, so that one 
can be being pumped out while the other is being filled.- 
The combination of this apparatus with the melting apparatus 
is with the object of utilising the air, which escapes at x at 
a temperature of still about 130° 0. for heating the linseed 
oil. This air passes through h into A, where it helps heat 
up the oil passing through to the temperature required. We 
recognise by the consistency of the oil arriving in B out of 
C how far the process has gone, and whether the oil has to 
be sent round again. The handles, b, in the sides of the box, 
A, are stoppers, whereby it is made possible to inspect the 
surfaces, a a, over which the linseed oil runs, and to clean 
them when necessary. To lead off the vapours arising from 
the boiling oil, which are bad for the eyes, we have the adjust- 
aUe valve », which leads these combustible gases into the 
chimney. 

A Gbeman Patbnt Pboobss. ' 

The object of this invention (D.E.P. 12,826) is to convert 
linseed or other drying oil into boiled oil by exposing it to 
the action of hot air until it has acquired a syrupy consistency. 

Fig. 15 is the ground plan, fig. 16 a view and partly a 
section of the apparatus used for the treatment of oil. AA is 
a series of reservoirs to receive the oil, Bsch of these can 
Iw supplied with hot air by the tubes BBB. These air tubes 
Are divided into radiating branches, which are so arranged 
iiait they hang directly over the bottom of the reservoir, 
vAthout howeva touching it. These branch tubes are per- 
ittnted, so that, the air conveyed by them passes in thin 
''sbeams throng the oil. The tubes B of the various reser¬ 
voirs are connected with a tube, B', which is provided with 
> hot air straight from the coil G of the heater D. 

The coil G is connected with a pressure pump E (a Bodfs 
;||doWw is to be recommended), to drive the air on its cophs. 
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tupped 

Jto bblrw. G fflaloaded safety^ve; thebiandih^i«|f 
8W provided with stmilar cooks, P, for reguli&g ihA 
etq^y (rf air to (he individual oil reservoirs, and to out off tW 
air fcom each as soon as the operation is concluded In ft. 
The codes P and F are three-way cocks, of a construolaoh 
shown in fig. 17. They are so arranged that they can pus' 
either all or part of the air current away into the open air, 

If, for example, aU the reservoirs are in use together, the 
supply of air must be at a maximum, and if the air is heated 
to about 312° C. the cook P must be partly open. If the 
tempa»ture of the sir issuing from the coil is above 312° C. 
the cook must be wider open, so as to lead less of the air froth 
the blower into the exhaust-pipe P and more into the coil. 
By this, taking more air into the heater, burning of the oil is 
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prevented. The tempet|^e of the oil should never be above 
206° 0. It is most convenient so^to arrange the process that 
the oil in diSerent reservoirs's in different stages of progress, 
so that the reservoirs can be emptied singly and refilled when 
the ^oeess is finished without interfering witb the work d 
othm, and BO a continuous action of the battery is ensia?ed. 
As BOOB BB the treatment of the oil in one reservoir is finished., 
the 00 ^.F ig turned, the sup|dy of hot air is out off, where 
byftiB prevented that the temperature of th" 
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reservoirs should be made too great. If, for example, the 
reservoirs contain 227 litres, so much hot air is passed into 
it as will raise the temperature of the oil to about 120° 
C, This temperature is kept up for about five hours, and 
it is then raised to about 205°, taking care however that 
this latter temperature is not exceeded. It is maintained 
in its turn for from hve to six hours, to drive off the sharp 
vapours. As a sign of the conclusion of the process, the 
cessation of the evolution of these fumes serves very well. 
When they cease to come off, the oil thickens suddenly 
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to a syrupy consistency. When this point is reached, the 
hot air is turned off, and the oil is run through the cock a 
into the storage vat. When cold the oil is quite free from 
. the fatty substances and has the appearance of a pale jelly. 
The vapours expelled consist principally of oleine. They 
dim be condensed and collected for the various uses of that 
; lubstanoe. Fig. 18 shows a modification of the pipe bring- 
' ing the hot air^lito the oil. Here the pipe ends in a T piece, 
not perfcoated at the sides, but open at each end, so that the; 
hot air passes through the oil iq two streams. This form 
used with oil-holders, which are about twice as long as . 



CHAPTER X. 

ADULTERATIONS OP BOILED LINSEED OIL. 

AhXj boiled oils are subjected not only to a very large number 
of different kinds of adulteration, but in their manufaeture 
Buoh methods and prooesaes can be resorted to as to have an 
unfavourable effect on the quality of the oil, and are adopted 
for various reasons, chiefly, of course, for the purpose of 
diminishing the cost of production. 

Good boiled oil can only be got by boiling pure stocked 
linseed oil at a temperature not below 132° C. under the 
action of oxygen. It is indifferent whether this temperature 
is produced by a naked fire or by steam, and whether the 
oxygen is added through the agency of chemical compounds 
of oxygen, or by the introduction of air or pure oxygen. 
Boiled oil is, as has been said more than once already, 
oxidised linseed oil. It is in the main more or less decom¬ 
posed linoleine containing the anhydride of linoleio acid, while 
it contains glycerine in the undecomposed portion of the 
linoleine. According to the duration of the boil there are 
present more or less oleine, palmitine and myristine, and 
the longer the boil th^tmore the linoleine is changed into 
linoxyn and the quicker the^il vpli dry. Hence the nature 
of the boiled oil depends upon the boiling time, and also on 
the amount of oxygen incorporated with it both the rapidity 
with which it dries and the durability of the’coats which it 
forms. 

A good boiled oil must be somewhat thicker than the raw 
oil, but must not be too thick, or it will become necessary to 
thin it vyith oil of turpentine before it can be painted with in 
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ooftts. If it can only be Applied, tUouy tne «Q^ 
diy through, and the paint is sure to oraok sooner 

The colour of boiled oil depends on its manirfaoture, and ^ 
a rule is pale or brownish yellow or reddish teown, newt 
dark brown. Boiled oils prepared with the help of steito 
tffe usually paler than those boiled over a naked fire, and 
are manganese-prepared oils more usually than lead-prepared 
oils, and come nearest in colour to the pn^uots oxidised by 
air or oxygen. The duration of the boil is also not without 
mdimnnA on the oolour. The longer the boil and the highw 
the temperature the darker the oil, from the carbonisation of 
the solid organic substances suspended in it. 

• Many makers of boiled oil heat the oil tcx too short a time, 
to save expense of manufacture, and so put upon the market 
a badly drying product. Such oil is generally very pale lac 
boiled oil, but dries nearly as slowly as the raw oil and does 
iu)t fulfil its purpose properly. Such a product can only be 
detected by comparing the time it takes in drying with that 
of an oil known to be satisfactory, by painting with both at 
the same time and drying under the same conditions. 

The smell of good boiled oil. is that of linseed ml with a 
alight scent of burning, such as &at daracteising the vapours 
WoWed from the boiling oil It may be uApleasant but it ' 
should in no case be nauseous, or have any resemblance to 
the odour of resin oil or fish oil; if it has it is probably 
ptdultwated with these oils, a conclusion which can be 
iy mflivpfl d by the teste given below, If the boiled oil has 
burnt by" oveAeating, th^ tedt betirays itself by an 
^pyxeumatic and aanset^ smell, and a dark wid dirty 

colour, x, . .V 

; '; T1» .taste is^a |ood test of a boiled oil In a good 
exee^' tiiat it is bitter and more, disagreeable, it resem^; 
ibat of tiie raw oil Adulteration with Ish or resm 
ietoeted more quickly and certainly by the taste thaU'biJ^, 



BcM oS amst be oleu, withouVbeing rendezed tobUd 
.mpeBded solid matte*. If it is not dear, it must be left fw: 
at least a fortnight at perfect rest in a fairly warm place. 
this ^e it will have become quite clear, nniflaa ft ft adul^ 
terated with resin oil, and the amount of sediment will show 
whether the oil is good or bad. Even well-stocked boiled 
oil gradually deposits, but even after months the sediment 
t will not exceed i per cent., and ft not worth taking into 
account. Many makers, however, only give the boiled oil 
tune to clarify superficially, and sell ft a few days after it ft 
made. Such oils come turbid to the consumer. They will 
certainly clear if, he will keep them for from two to four 
weeks, but the amount of sediment may amount to 7 pftr 
cent., and the boiled oil must be considered as of very inferior 
quality. 

The drying power ft one of the chief tests of a boiled oil. 
It ought to dry in thin coats on wood, glass, or metal, in 
twenty-four hours to such a point that although still sticky 
it cannot be wiped off, and in another twenty-four hours it 
ought to have dried solid, retaining, however, some elasticity 
and softness. If it dries quicker than this, so much the 
better, but if ft dries slower, that ft a sign that it has either 
been improperly prepared, or that it is adulterated. . It ft 
possible that it has never been boiled at all, but prepared by 
QOld processes, t.e., fay being mixed with from 6 to 10 per 
qaqt. of the so-called “ extract ”. Such a product has no 
dtfm to be called boUed^oil, for to make that a high tem¬ 
perature and &e addition of^xygen are both indispensable,' 
and oannot be replaced by mechanical admixture of th^ 
linseed oil even vrith the strongest driers. 

The commonest adulterants of boiled oil afe colophony, 
resin oil, and fish oil, all having the single object of lowering 
the host of production and of offering under the temptation 
of a lower price an 'article which only in the rarest oases will' 
tile apeotations of the buyer. All the above sd# ' 
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tontions radioftlly affect the drying power. Boiled oil 
adnlterated with colophony and resin ^ves coats which 
after any period become sticky with the heat of the hand, 
and in spite of their softness soon come off. Boiled oil 
adnlterat^ with fish oil will not dry at all and is absolutely 
unusable. The adulterations named may be detected by the 
following means. 

Colophony, 

1 . 

Boiled oil adulterated with colophony is generally thicker 
than it ought to be. It dries in from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours to an apparently solid film, which, however, becomes 
sticky by the heat of the hand laid upon it. The coats readily 
•collect dust, and become grey and dirty, and exposure to the 
weather soon destroys the coat, which crumbles away. If we 
shake up boiled oil suspected of adulteration with colophony 
with 95 per cent, spirit at frequent intervals during a few 
hours, and then allow the mixture to stand, the colophony 
can be detected in the tincture after decanting off. To effect 
this the tincture is distilled till all the spirit has evaporated. 
This point is easily recognised if the spirit was weighed before 
use, by the weight of the distillate. If the residue has more 
than one-fortieth of the spirit the adulteration is resin if the 
residue is solid, resin oil if it is liquid. The result is of course 
quantitative, and the nature of the adulterant can be confirmed 
by appealing to its smell and taste. 

A somewhat more complicated test for colophony is to 
boil the oil for a few minutes with 95 per cent, spirit, draw, 
ioff the spirit when the mass is^ld, and add to it a solution 
of acetate of lead. If the oil was pure, the result is a 
tobidity merdy, but if it contained colophony we get a 
clotted white'-^ipitate which by repeated washing and 
faiisg can be converted into purs colophony. 

Bebin Oil. 

oil is the commonest of idl adulterants of boiled cal, 

Mean be detected in most Mses lim^y by its smeU.^ Tl^ 
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resin-oil snwU becomes more distinct if # few drops of the oil 
are rubbed4)8tween the palms of the hands until it is warm. 
Taste affords also an excellent means of detection to any one 
who knows the characteristic rough and nauseous taste of 
resin oil* of which very small quantities may be at once aind 
with certainty detected by this means. 

If boiled oil containing resin oil is mixed with dilute 
(’Sulphuric or hydrochloric acid, shaken, and then left to 
stand, these show themselves in the white lead or manga¬ 
nese precipitates formed, whitish sticky lumps, whUe with 
pure boiled oil only the first-mentioned precipitates appear, 
and the oil appears fully cleared in a few hours at most. 
The oil-hydrometer can also be used. Pure manganese- 
boiled oil shows 26° and lead-boiled oil 24°, while, the 
adulterated oU will be from 20° to 22° only. 

Fish Oil. 

Adulteration with fish oil may also be detected both 
chemically and by taste and smell. If we mix ten parts 
of the suspected oil with three parts of sulphuric acid by 
stirring, and then allow oil and acid to separate by standing, 
there will be a white precipitate containing the metallic 
drier, and the oil will have assumed a dark brown, the acid 
orange-yellow or yellowish-brown oobur, if fish oil is 
present. If on the other hand the oU is unadulterated, 
it will be green, turnmg later to a brownish green, while 
the acid has a nearly pure colour. If the suspected 
oil is treated with pure chlorine, it will become dark browtf 
at once, and black ultimately if fish oil is present. Un- 
adulterated oil on the other hand is bleaoheti more or less 
by the ohbrine. Chlorine bleaches all vegetable fats, bui 
tu;ii8 all animal fats, with the single exception of neat's fool 
oil, darker and darker, and finally black. If boiled oU ii 
witftd mth one-fifth of its volume of caustic soda lye d 
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l*8i sp. gr. emuMon formed is yellow wi^ pole <&« 
bat red if fish oil is present. 

Othbb Addltjibations. 

When boiled oil is very dear we find occasional adultera¬ 
tion with turpentine, and even with benzole. If a few drops 
of the oil are rubbed between the palms of the hands, the 
smell of turpentine or benzole becomes recognisable. A 
more certain means, however, of detecting the adulteration 
is to distil the oil, when the volatile turpentine or benzole 
easily comes over, leaving the linseed oil in the still. If the 
amount distilled was first weighed the test can be made a 
quantitative one. 

It is easy to see whether a boiled oil has been prepared 
by the use of lead manganese or other metallic drier. If the 
reagents employed to test for them give negative results, (.«. 
no precipitates, we can only conclude that the oil was pre¬ 
pared witK oxygen or atmospheric air. All oils prepared 
with metals contain linoleate of whatever metal has been 
employed, and if dilute sulphuric or hydrochlorio acid is 
added to the oil, the metal is either dissolved by the acid or 
precipitated, and in either case is separated from the oil. 

The oil to be tested is mixed with about its own volume of 
dilute sulphuric acid, and fiotice is taken whether*a preoipi- 
iate forms or not. If a white precipitate goes down, and 
turns black when treated with sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
boiled oil contains lead. If no precipitate is formed, but the 
add becomes itself somewhat coloured, and blackened by 
Itw subsequent addition of sul^diuretted hydrogen, the oil 
Cdntuns copper, . If the sulphuric acid predpitate-is not. 
blu&ened by plphuretted hydrogen, no M is present^ and 
furthw testing must be resorted to, first with anunohia and' 
then with sulphide of mmoniom. This reagent giwei 
bladk predpitate in the presence of iron, a flesh-coloured 
wifli manganese, and a white one with zinc, FurtW wj 
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with a solution of carbonate of soda in water. If this g^W.! 
a dirty green precipitate, which soon turns Mack on expostas 
to the air, iron is present. This may be confirmed by teeaf^ 
ing the acid solution with ferrocyanide of potassium, whidi 
gives a blue precipitate with iron. A white precipitate with 
the carbonate of soda; turning dark brown in the air, shows 
manganese. If zinc is present, the acid solution from the 
boiled oil will give with ammonia a white precipitate, readily 
soluble in excess of ammonia. 

W. Fox has made known a process for detecting raw 
linseed oil as an adulterant of boiled oil. It is based upon 
the decomposition of the oil on boiling, the fatty acids being 
oxidised and the glycerine forming compounds with acrylic 
acid, which escape and cause the well-known smell. 

Oils are frequently put on the market either consisting of 
boiled oil adulterated with raw oil, or more frequently of raw 
oil containing a little liquid siccative. Such products have 
naturally comparatively small drying power. To test for 
glycerine, 5 grammes of the oil are saponified in the usuri 
way, the soap is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and, after 
standing, the acid liquid containing the glycerine is run off 
from under the layer of fatty acids, made strongly alkaline, 
and then mixed with crystals of permanganate of potash till 
the solution remains a light red. The excess of permangan¬ 
ate is next decomposed with a little sodium sulphite, the 
precipitated peroxide of manganese is filtered off, and the 
filtrate is made acid witfi acetic acid, raised nearly to boiling,, 
and then treated with solutfon of calcium chloride. If thjR 
forms a white precipitate, glycerine was,originally present 
and has formed oxalic acid according to the eijuation:— 
0,H,0, + 30, = 8H,0 + 00,-h HAOj. 

The oxalate of lime can be converted into carbonate 1^. 
Igiution, and weighed. Every 100 parts of the oarbon«ii; 
tkoreiipond to of glycerine. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

CHINESE DBYING OIL AND OTHEB SPECIALITIES. 

In making Chinese drying oil by H. X. Busse’s patent, 
coarsely but uniformly powdered bone-charcoal, previously 
purified with hydrochloric acid, is placed in a narrow-necked 
funnel, and old stocked linseed oil is filtered through it into 
large shallow pans of lead containing crystalline basic acetate 
of lead, red lead, and borate of manganese. The mass is 
exposed to diffused daylight under glass plates, and the 
leaden pans are kept at 120° C. for six hours, while a stream 
)1 air at the same temperature and containing 16 per cent, of 
iteam is passed through them. The oil is then placed in 
ihallow leaden dishes which are piled up in large closed iron 
sylinders, so as to allow free circulation of air over all the 
surface of the oil. In the upper part of the cylinder is placed 
i wide-necked flask containing chloroform, 2 kilos, of this 
:or every 50 kilos, of the prepared oil. A current of air at 
100° C. is then passed through the cylinder from above 
iownwards, issuing from a regulatable valve. After eight to 
en hours the oil becomes thick and tough, and it is then 
Seated with American oil of turpentine, first heated to 300° 
C* in closed vessels vdth 10 per (int. of its weight of absolute 
iIcoIh^. This mixture is allowed to cool to 100° C. and is 
Ihep mixed witl) its own weight of the thickened oil. 

The yellow solution formed is at first turbkl, and is allowed 
to clarify at a low temperature in iron containers. 

If a little of this drying oil is added to linseed oil or to an 
oil-paint it gives it the best drying qualities. On standing 
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it removes all vegetable albuminous bodies from drying oils. 
With linseed oil it gites a straw yellow mixture which dries 
in from eighteen to twenty-four hours tO’ a tough india- 
Tubbery elastic coat. 

Cement-BoHiED Oin. 

By the process of C. Neumann (D.R.P. 26,139J a cheap 
durable and paintable varnish, soluble in water, and intended 
to replace ordinary boiled oil for all purposes is manufactured. 
It consists essentially in partly saponifying oil and resins, or 
solutions of them both, with water-glass, then boiling, and 
completing the saponification with ammonia. The varnish 
is separated out by adding a concentrated solution of ,alum 
and chromate of potash, and after dilution with water is 
ready for use, To explain the process more exactly, the 
following description is given of the manufacture of cement- 
boiled oil. The ingredients may naturally he replaced by 
others of similar nature without any of the steps of the 
process requiring modification. 

For the preparation of 500 parts of the preparation we 
treat 16 parts of Portland cement with 160, or 16 per cent., 
potash lye. After five to six hours the insoluble lime com¬ 
pounds have settled to the bottom, while the silicates in the 
cement have gone into solution, forming water-glass with the 
potash. 

The lye, which has beqome about 4 per cent, heavier, is now 
boiled for about two hours with. 100 parts of linseed oil and 
40 parts of Burgundy pitch.* At the end of this time 40 paiAs 
more of lye are added, but 20 per cent, lye this time, and the 
boiling is continued for another half-hour. 

The hot lye saponifies the greater part of the Burgundy 
pitph and the oil, and the saponification is now finished by 
stirring in about 4 parts of alcohol and 34 parts of ammoifi^ 

By this saponification an extraordinarily intimate’com- 
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or mixture of the material is secured, so 
rery homogeneous product is obtained. 

Next we prepare a oonoentrated" solution of 4 parts of sius 
and 1 part of bichromate of potash, which is diluted till 
hyaoin&-red colour changes to a chrome yellow. This fairij 
consistent solution is gradually stirred into the abote sa 
ponified mass, till the result is a fairly thick mass of a clea; 
brown colour. 

This mass is then treated with 400 i»rts more, and the 
whole is again boiled up. The product is then ready. The 
addition of the salt solution causes on the one hand a coagu¬ 
lation, effected by the chromic, acid, and on the other a 
formation of palmitate of alumina by the action of the alum 
on the fats or resins. This palmitate of alumina dissolves in 
the ammonia present, but when the varnish dries becomes 
insoluble, and so produces a durable coat. 

Cabbolic Vabnish. 

To make a preservative varnish for painting wood, so as to 
keep it from mould and dry rot, and also for paintii^ over 
walls which show growths of mould, dissolve in an iron 
kettle 10 lb. of borax and 5 b. of caustic soda in 40 gals, of 
‘ water. Then boil, and while boiling stir in 45 lb. of shellac. 
When the shellac is dissolved, let the solution cool till it is 
lukewarm and then add 20 lb. of 90-95 per cent. carboUo 
acid. This varnish is applied lukewarm, and according to, 
the material to be painted with it is diluted with hot water 
m,j^bout one-third of its volume. This varnish is perhans 
,4 an^tute for earbolinenm. 

Tab Vabnish. 

Is a box heated by a steam pipe or in a pan ovor a fre 
^ep 40 kilos; of tar at 70° C., constant stinisg 
ime to dry it as 4ar as nosslMm Then stir is. kdliiteiilitiQ 
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, 0 * Boraan cement. Tke mast gradt^y becomes *ipoW. 

in spite of the huge amonnt of cement added to it 
quite liquid, and even when;cold ittfeoft and smearji:. fe 
ready for use except thaWt has y be used warm. ,11 it is 
attempted to use ordinaiy quidbme instead of hydraulic 
lime, even 26-30 per oeht. of it added to the tar will at once 
iwUdify it so that painting with it is impossible. By the 
saponification of the , tar by the cement the volatile oils ot 
the tar are retained, so that a varnish is got which resists 
' weather perfectly, ordinary weathers off in time. _ ^ 
Neither hydrooijiorio nor nitric add attacks the tw-vamish 
above described, and it will not only resist the weather bat 
mould It is th'iis excellent for woodwork exposed to waier 
or in places where it is subject to the attacks of mould or dry 

lot 

The tar preparation has also the property of drying soft 
so that the coats cannot , crack or get brittle. It is a good 
a^pUoation for roof-tiles, and prevents them from b^ 
damaged by frost, as they are made waterproof. It is aiao 
' good for earthenware pipes. 



CHAPTEE XII. 

PIGMENTS FOR PAINTERS, ARTISTS AND PRINTERS. 

Pigments come from aE the three natural kingdoms, animal, 
vegetable and mineral. Some of them occur ready-made in 
nature, while others are manufactured from natural or arti¬ 
ficial raw materials or both. On the whole they may be 
classed as:— 

1. Inorganic or mineral colours. 

2. Organic colours. 

3. Mixtures of the two. 

The value of aU pigments depends upon the foUowing pro¬ 
perties, or on the extent to which they are possessed:— 

1. Shade of Colour .—The purer this is, the nearer it 
is to the spectrum colour, the better. The shade is always 
estimated by comparison with a standard sample. 

2. Body or Intensity.—HUs is determined by seeing how 
much of the pigment is needed to give the same result as a 
given quantity of the standard pigment, of course on a sur¬ 
face of the same size as that to which the standard has been 
appEete. 

Tlj^y of glazmg colours can be determined colorimet- 
rioaUy, by dissolving equal weights of a standard colour and 
that to be tested in equal weights of the same solvent, and 
comparing the heights of two columns, one of each solution, 
which give the same intensity. The body is inversely pro¬ 
portional to the depth of liquid required to produce any given 
intensity of colour. Another plan is to dilute the two solu¬ 
tions till their intensity of colour is the same. Then the 
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body of the pigment under test is to that of the standard 
inversely as the quantity of each present. Two simple glass 
burettes of equal size answer for this kind of test. Into one 
is put a known quantity of the pigment to be tested, into the 
other the same quantity of the standard. The deeper is then 
diluted with the solvent till it has the same intensity as the 
other. Then if, for example, the volume of the standard liquid 
is twice that of the other, the standard pigment has twice the 
body of the other. 

Another method, chiefly used for body colours, consists m ' 
mixing the finely powdered pigment with a white solid having 
no action on it, and comparing the colour of the mixture with 
a similar one made from the standard pigment. A good 
substance to use for this purpose is kaolin or white porcelain 
clay. Stein carries out the test by adding kaolin, 5 grammes 
at a time, to 500 grammes of the pigment under test. If the 
hue is different for the same quantity of kaolin, the bodies of 
the two pigments are different. In this ease the deeper is 
mixed with more kaolin till both are the same. Then the 
respective bodies of the two colours are in the same pro¬ 
portion as the two total amounts of kaolin added to them. 

3. Fastness.—M-my pigments behave very differently to 
air, light, soap, alkalis, acids, bleaching agents, etc. The 
greater the resistance offered by a colouring matter or an 
object coloured with it to the above agencies, the faster the 
pigment is. There are great differences in the amount of 
fastness expected according to the purpose to which the 
colouring matter is to be applied. ^ For example, artists’ pig¬ 
ments have to be permanent for many years, while a greej 
or yellow pigment intended for house-painting will have lost 
its colour partially or entirely in only a few yqfirs. 

It cannot of course be considered a part of my duty to give 
descriptions of the manufacture and use of every colouring 
matter used, because such information must be sought in 
special books, such as Bersch's Fainkation der Mineral md 
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Lack Fa/rben, Fabrikation ier Erdfarben, and Fdbrikation 
der Anilinfarbm (published by A. Hartleben, Vienna and 
Leipzig), where it will be found exhaustively given. I con¬ 
fine myself to mentioning the separate categories, each with 
its chief representatives, and to showing how the consumer 
can test them for fastness and purity. It is clear that this 
cannot be done exhaustively, and for those who wish still 
further information I recommend Dr. Dammer’s Lexicon dert 
Verfakclmngen, of which I have partly made use in writing 
this part of my book. 

The categories are as follow; colours of antimony, arsenic, 
barium, lead, cadmium, chromium, iron, cobalt, copper, man¬ 
ganese, mercury, zinc, animal colours and vegetable colours 
(lake-colours). 

Antimony ConocEs. 

Antimony cinnabar gives with oils a fine red colour. It 
is soluble in hydrochloric acid, but insoluble in other dilute 
acids, and is destroyed by alkalis. 

Aesbnic Coloues. 

Bealgar, red arsenic, ruby sulphur, are hardly used now, 
and orpiment. 

Baeium Coloues. 

Heavyspar is in pigment manufacture a much used 
addition to colours. As the body of finely ground heavy¬ 
spar, especially m oil, is .very small, pigments mixed with 
it lose considerably in value, and every addition of heavy- 
lipar not distinctly revealed by the manufacturer must be 
.regarded and (treated as a fraud. In the case of those 
pigments which cannot be made without heavyspar, such 
as Victoria green, the quantity of heavyspar is generally 
guaranteed by the manufacturer. 

Heavyspar is distinguished by its inactivity and its in- 
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S(^abilit]r in acids or alkalis. These properties, together 
with its white colour, make it very suitable for toning down 
dark shades, or for making cheaper white pigments with 
white lead, lithopone, or zinc white. The colour of heavy- 
spar is a very important test of its quality. The whiter and 
the finer ground it is the better. As many varieties of 
heavyspar contain gypsum or celestine (strontium sulphate), 
•we often find these bodies in the ground hea’^yspar of 
commerce without being able to regard them as adultera¬ 
tions. Besides gypsum and celestine, natural heavyspar 
almost invariably contains oxide of iron, alumina, and silica, 
but not as a rule in important quantities. 

Lead Colours. 

White lead varies in body according to the method of 
preparation, i.e., according to its molecular constitution. 
That made by the Dutch method has more covering power 
than English, which again has more body than French 
white lead. White lead leaves the factory; (1) Finely 
ground; (2) In shaly leaves (shale-white), as it is got by 
hammering the leaden sheets; and (3) in quadrangular or 
conical Jumps made by moulding or pressing a paste made 
by grinding the pigment with water. 

White lead is largely adulterated with inferior mineral 
whites, especially heavyspar, and sometimes with chalk, 
gypsum, clay and sulphgite of lead. These additions show 
themselves as insoluble residuej when the white lead is 
dissolved in acid. Chalk, ifowever, may dissolve with thf 
white lead, so to test for it we precipitate the lead from the 
solution by means of sulphuretted hydrogen, and test the 
filtrate, alter evaporating it and driving off the sulphuretted 
hydrogen, for lime. 

Naples yellow, a yellow pigment for artists: not known tc 
be adulterated. 
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Bed lead, Paris red or lead red, is a soadet red for oil 
painting, and is often adulterated with briokdust, red oohre, 
red oxide of iron, heavyspar, gypsum, sulphate of lead, olay, 
and sand. Unadulterated red lead will dissolve on heating 
in a solution of sugar containing nitric acid, with evolution 
of carbonic acid, but the above-named adulterants remain 
undissolved. 

Cadmium Colours. ■ 

Cadmium yellow is a yellow pigment for artists and 
printers. It dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid, 
which leaves adulterations undissolved. It is not affected 
by sulphuretted hydrogen or ammonium sulphide, but chrome 
yellow is destroyed by them. 

Chromium Colours. 

Chrome green, Guignet’s green, permanent green, chrome 
hydroxide, Victoria green, oil green, chrome colours in a 
pure state, are only used by printers. By mixing them with 
other pigments a whole series of greens is produced. If we 
mix pure chrome green with a white, such as gypsum, heavy¬ 
spar, or clay, to make the shade lighter, we get shades verging 
into greyish blue, and which by the addition of a little pure 
yellow, such as chrome yellow, or chromate of zinc or barium, 
become very warm. These greens can only be regarded as 
adulterated with the whites when they are described as 
chemically pure. Purity is tested by fusing the pigment 
yith soda and saltpetre in a filatinum crucible, when the 
bhrominm passes into a soluble alkaline chromate, while the 
sulphuric acid,and the heavyspar forms sulphate of soda, 
and the barium remains insoluble as chromate or carbonate. 
The insoluble residue after washing on the filter, can be 
tested for barium by dissolving it in cold dilute hydrochloric 
acid, and adding solution of calcium sulphate. The formation 
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then of a white precipitate or turbidity shows the prince 
of barium. The blowpipe flame of barium is green. Chrome 
yellow, chrome orange, chrome red, yellow pigments of from 
the palest lemon yellow to the deepest cinnabar red; the 
colouring substance of the yellows is neutral lead chromate, 
that of the oranges and reds basic lead chromate. They 
answer for house painters, artists and printers. Of real 
|dulteration with sulphate or carbonate of lead, lead spar or 
gypsum, it can only be a question when they are added with¬ 
out being allowed for in the price, for chemically pure lead 
chromates are useless as pigments. Unless mixed with other 
materials they always change colour and spoil. These other 
materials may be added to the extent of 60 per cent, or even 
more. Barium yellow has almost gone out of use 

Zinc yellow, yellow ultramarine is chiefly used by printers. 
It is distinguished from chrome yellow by not being precipi¬ 
tated black from solution in hydrochloric acid. For house 
painters and artists. 

Iron Colours. 

Paris blue, Berlin blue, Turnbull’s blue, for house painters, 
artists and printers. The best pigments are the pure steel- 
blues (Milori blue, steel blue, bleu d’acier) and those which 
show a coppery lustre. Pure Paris blue is mixed with starch, 
heavyspar, kaolin, or gypsum, partly to cheapen it and partly 
to get lighter shades. Much more of the lighter adulterants 
can be added than of heavyspar, and the value of the pigment 
depends simply upon how much Paris blue it contains. The 
testing to asoeHain the same isf ather troublesome. Turnbull’s, 
blue is distinguished from Paris blue by being made by pre¬ 
cipitating a ferrous instead of a ferric salt. , 

The iron colours include the numerous pigments found 
ready made in nature which have oxides of iron as their main 
essential constituent, such as ochres, bole, Siena earth, Poz- 
zttoli earth, etc. As these pigments occur ready-made in 
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oature, bo that nothing can be said about any admixtuu.of 
particular foreign bodies, chemical inyestigation, pure and 
simple, gives no idea of their value. 

The testing of them depends, therefore, mainly on seeing 
that they are finely ground and free from coarse particles, 
especially of sand, which show imperfect levigation. The 
colour is of the greatest importance and the warmer and 
more beautiful it is the more valuable the pigment. Th^ 
various shades are partly provided by nature, but are in many 
oases got by the use of artificial heat. Of late, aniline dyes 
have been used to enhance the fire of ochres and various 
other rod mineral colours. Ochres so treated, however, 
gradually turn pale when exposed to light, and nothing is 
left in time but the original colour of the ochre. Such 
falsification is readily recognised by dissolving out the dye 
with alcohol or water, in one of which the dye will dissolve, 
and then filtering the solution from the insoluble earth. 

Cobalt Colouks. 

Smalts, Thenard’s blue, coeruleum, Einmann’s green. 
Smalts is a blue cobalt glass, but is not now much used, and 
Cobalt or Thenard’s blue has been almost completely super¬ 
seded by ultramarine. It is still used, however, in porcelain¬ 
painting and by artists in oils. Binmann's green is not even 
manufactured now. 


Copper Colours. 

Mountain blue, mountain grCftn, Brunswick green, Bremen 
!)lue, Scheele’s green, Schweinfurt green. 

Mountain blue and green occur in nature and are also 
made artificially. They are constantly adulterated with 
heavyspar or gypsum. 

Brunswick green, used as an oil pigment, is adulterated'in 
the same way. 
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Soheele'B or mineral green contains arsenio. The most 
important copper-pigment is:— 

Schweinfurt green, a compound of copper arsenite with 
copper acetate. The darker shades are more crystalline 
than the paler ones, and for this reason have less body. To 
detect admixtures of gypsum or heavyspar a weighed quantity 
of the pigment is treated with hydrochloric acid, the excess 
of acid is removed by evaporation on the water bath. The 
whole mass is then mixed with twice its volume of strong 
spirit. After twelve hours’ standing the sediment is filtered 
off, washed on the filter with a mixture of 2 vols. of alcohol 
and 1 vol. of water, dried, ignited and weighed. The spirit 
may be omitted throughout if gypsum is not present. 

Manganese Coloueb. 

Browns, such as umber, chestnut brown, roe-brown, etc., 
which are not made artificially, but are dug from mines. 
They owe their colour to compounds of iron and manganese 
and are the less valuable the more earthy impurities, such as 
clay, are mixed with them. By roasting at particular tem¬ 
peratures, levigating and grinding, the natural products, 
which chiefly occur in beds of iron ore, are made of very 
beautiful brown hues of good body. The pigments must be 
judged by their colour and body, and tested for artificial dyes 
with alcohol or water as described under the head of iron 
colours. 

MESaURV COLOOES. 

Cinnabar is the only pigmebt rnade for aU purposes. It is 
adulterated with briokdust, oxide of iron, red lead, chrome red!*, 
cinnabar imitation, and red coal-tar dyes. The first four re¬ 
main behind when cinnabar is volatilised by heat. Cinnabar 
imitation is red lead or chrome red plus eosine. Lead and 
chrome remain behind in the residue after heating and eosine 
is extracted, before heating, with alcohol. 
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Zinc Colours. 

Zinc white, zinc grey, lithopone. 

In testing zinc white we usually confine ourselves to test¬ 
ing the solubility in acid and alkali. The usual adulterant is 
heavyspar, which remains undissolved in either case. 

Zinc grey is zinc oxide mixed either with the metal or 
with finely powdered charcoal, or is ground blende (zinc 
sulphide). Its value depends on its cplour and body.* 
Lithopone is a mixture of zinc sulphide, zinc oxide and 
heavyspar. It may be adulterated with chalk to make it 
give a larger proportion of matters soluble in acids, the 
chalk being then taken for zinc oxide. We should never 
omit to heat a solution obtained from the lithopone by 
strong nitric acid with ammonia in excess. This ammonia 
should give no precipitate, showing the absence of iron and 
alumina. When satisfied on this point, we make the solution 
acid again, but with acetic acid, and precipitate the zinc 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. The filtrate is tested with 
oxalate of ammonia for lime, and with sodium phosphate for 
magnesia. 

Carmine. 

The colouring matter of cochineal is subjected to many 
adulterations, on account of its high price. .4mong them are 
starch, clay and brickdust. As pure carmine is completely 
soluble in ammonia, which dissolves none of these things, 
falsification is readily detected by the use of that reagent. 

Carmine lake, Munich lake, cochineal lake, Florentine 
'fjjike, etc., are made by precipitating a decoction of cochineal 
/with alum and alkali. Mineral adulterations are found by 
burning and ei^min,ing the ash. 

Lake Colours. 

Under this title we understand colours obtained by pre¬ 
cipitating organic dyes on minerals such as heavyspar, clay. 
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gypsum, etc. There is an enormous number of such pig¬ 
ments : madder lake, garanoine lake, oarmoisine lake, Vienna 
lake, ball lake, Venetian lake, cochineal red, purple lake, 
gamboge lake, blue lake, green lake, etc., etc. They are 
beautified by the addition of aniline dyes, and also with large 
quantities of mineral matter or starch. 

„ Indigo 

• Is adulterated with mineral matter, starch, gums, glue, 
sugar, dye-extracts, Prussian blue. It is very little used in 
oil-painting. 

Fbankpoet Black. 

This is made by charring grape-stalks and other vegetable 
matter. Its value depends on its colour. The less brown 
there is about it the better. Good vegetable black must, 
when burnt, leave hardly any ash. It is largely adulterated 
with wood-charcoal, which cannot be detected chemically. 
Adulteration with ordinary coal has also been noticed. 

Bone black and ivory black are black pigments of various 
fineness and depth, according to the raw material. They are 
got by heating bones with exclusion of air. They are hardly 
likely to be adulterated with mineral substances and such 
could be easily detected by burning and testing the ash. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PIGMENTS POE PBINTERS’ BLACK INKS. 

The chief pigment for printing ink is now, as it always has 
been, lampblack, obtained by burning organic substances 
rich in carbon. It is the most suitable body for the purpose, 
on account of its line black colour, its small weight, and 
many other advantages. Many attempts have been made to 
oust it from its position, but no satisfactory substitute has so 
far been discovered. 

Printers’ ink consists of boiled oil and pigment only. It is 
not sufficient for the manufacturer to take pains in the making 
of the ve'j icle, and in the amalgamation of it with the pigment; 
he must see to it that his pigment is satisfactory, and to 
escape trouble and to be able to meet competition it is essen¬ 
tial that he should not purchase lampblack, but make his 
own. It is true that the various makers offer very fine and 
praiseworthy products, but you can never be sure of getting 
the same quality twice. The printing-ink maker, in order to 
be able without fail to make the same ink at different times 
with the same vehicle, should be able to make a pigment of 
the same quality in every batch. If, for example, a lot of 
|ut^black is lighter and fiakief than the last, it will make a 
tUoker ink for the same quantities. If the change is of the 
reverse kind, the ink will turn out thinner, and in both oases 
the customer is dissatisfied. As a matter of fact the cardinal 
principle that a printing-ink maker should manufacture his 
own lampblack, and make himself independent of the market 
article, is now recognised in all large printing-ink factories, 
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For the manufacture of lampblack a very varied ejection 
of raw materials is employed, such as American resin, 
ozokerite, and the hydrocarbons got as bye-products in the 
refining of petroleum and the distillation of brown coal. 
Besides these fish oils and vegetable oils in a fresh or rancid 
state, light and heavy tar oils, wood-tar oils, supply raw 
materials very suitable for lampblack manufacture, being 
’•eadily oonibustible and rich in carbon. With regard to the 
vegetable oils it should here be mentioned that it is advan¬ 
tageous to use them when they are very rancid, as they then 
give a greater yield of the black pigment. The reason of this 
is that a rancid oil requires a freer air supply to bum without 
smoke than the same oil in a fresh condition. This circum¬ 
stance also shows that a part of the carbon of the rancid oil 
requires a higher temperature for its combustion than is the 
case with a fresh oil. Hence the use of rancid oil in lamp¬ 
black making has a double advantage. It not only gives a 
larger yield, but is cheaper than fresh oil. There is only one 
disadvantage attending the use of rancid oil, and it is not one 
of great importance. It is that the oil, on account of the 
large quantity of free fatty acid which it contains, rapidly 
corrodes the metallic parts of the lamps in which it is burnt, 
especially in the case of copper or brass. Hence it is best to 
avoid copper and brass as much as possible in making the 
lamps, and to make as much of them as possible, especially 
the oil reservoir, of tinned iron. 

Of the tar oils got by^distilling ordinary and brown coal, 
we have the heavy and the li^ht,, which differ not merely in 
specific gravity, but in boiling point, which with these oik 
varies within rather wide limits. They show great differences 
between the amounts of oxygen which they require for com¬ 
plete combustion, i.6., for burning with a luminous and 
nop-smoky fiame. The more, oxygen an oil needs to burn 
smokelessly, the better it is for lampblack making, as it is 
easier by restrictmg the air-supply to make them bum smokily. 
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Suoh oils may generally be recognised by possessing both 
high specific gravity and high boiling point. 

The whole installation of a lampblack factory consists of 
two main portions, the room in which the combustion takes 
place, and in the arrangements for collecting the lampblack. 
In the newer processes of manufacture, of which we shall 
presently treat, the usual chambers for collecting the product 
are dispensed with. ,, 

It is advisable, as conducing both to uhiformity of the 
product and to safety from fire, to make the receptacles for 
the lampblack entirely of brickwork, which should be well 
pointed to prevent too much lampblack lodging in crevices. 
The end of the lampblack channel should communicate with 
a high chimney provided with a well-fitting damper, so that 
the draught may be regulated at pleasure, or out off altogether. 
Such a plant, although somewhat expensive, has a large 
number of important advantages. It is all of fireproof con¬ 
struction, and if it gets warm slowly, once warm it keeps its 
heat a very long time, because bricks art bad conductors of 
heat. Once the channel is hot, water ceases to condense in 
it, and all steam passes through it with the products of com¬ 
bustion to the chimney. Another advantage is that the 
lampblack channels do not often have to be entered. They 
can be cleared at wide intervals, and hence the combustion 
has only seldom to be interrupted. The lampblack collects 
on the walla of the passages in flakes which finally fall to the 
floor. There should be only one opening for emptying the 
the passages, and this must be provided with an iron door, 
jrhich should be luted up except when the combustion is 
stopped, and the passages are being emptied. Unless this 
door can be closed air-tight it is futile to think of regulating 
the supply of air to the lamps by means of the chimney- 
damper. When it is necessary to clear out the lampblack, 
a workman goes into the passages with an iron pail and a 
soft brush, and gathers the lampblack off the walls and floor. 
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It is of the greatest importance that he should put nothing 
into his pail but lampblack. Hence his brush must be too 
soft to disturb the mortar of the brickwork, and he must wear 
felt slippers while at work, as nails or even leather soles to 
boots are apt to scrape foreign matter off the floors of the 
passages. The least bit of sand or hard stuff in the lamp¬ 
black will do much harm in the subsequent processes. 

The lamps for burning the raw material are of the most 
varied construction, and the same lamp will not do for every 
kind of combustible. Lampblack is usually divided into two 
kinds, flame-black and lampblack proper. For the first no 
lamps are used, and we shall describe its manufacture first. 

Thknius's Oven. 

<1 . 

Here the raw material is the last oil got insiistilling coal- 
tar, and freed as far as possible from naphthalene. This is 
burnt in a spjcial stove, represented in fig. 19. The com- 
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partment a contains an iron plate kept always red hot. On 
to it the oil drops from the tube c. The qpoke resulting 
passes in succession through chambers 1, 2, 3 and 4, through 
the small openings/. 

When enough pigment has been made, the oven is left for 
a few days, and the chambers are then entered by the 
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windows i. No. 4 contains the finest product, and that in 
No. 3 is very good. .That in Nos. 1 and 2 is second quality 
only. Four hundred kilos, of the oil yield about 70 kilos, of 
black, about halt being got from chambers 3 and 4. The 
iron plate is then cleaned, and the process is started again. 
The coke knocked off the iron plate is used for fuel. 

OvEK FOR BuRNIHQ AsPHALT. 

The oven can be built of masonry or brickwork, but the 
inner room C must be lined with thick plates of iron. The 
doors d are also of strong iron plates and also the door a, 
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which has a few holes in it to admit the air required for 
combustion, but which can be closed at pleasure. The 
chimney C has at g a communication with the lampblack 
, cjiambers, which are arranged* as in Thenius’s apparatus. 
*Id the oven asphalt or pitch is burnt with as little air as 
possible. The ^asphalt is fed in through the doors a a, and 
the Ifimpblack passes into the chambers through the chimney 
and there it sorts itself according to its fineness. When the 
. lampblack is to be removed, operations are suspended for a 
few days before the doors are opened. Five hundred kilos. 
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of smiths' pitch give about 200 kilos, of total lampblack/ 
The coky residue has to be broken up with hammer and, 
chisel. It amounts to about 200 kilos, and is used for fuel. 

This oven will bum for the manufacture of black the 
various dry residues of the purification of raw oils and creosote. 
These residues may contain potash or soda but they are rich 
in oil and resin. They are used, however, not alone but 
mixed with the asphalt, as they do not bum well separately, 
although they give as good a black under the above conditions, 
When the chambers have been cleared out a wood fire is 
lighted in the oven to burn the black alkaU-oontainmg residues 
to a grey ash, which can be sold as a manure, when powdered 
after they have got cold. 

Oven fob Resin, etc. 

Another oven for burning resin, pitch, oeresine, etc., is 
shown in fig. 21. The iron dish G stands in contact with 
the water in another G,. This water must be replaced as it 
evaporates, as it has the important function of keeping the 
fused material in G from getting too hot. If that happened, 
a dry distillation would take place, the products of which 
would accompany the smoke, and spoil the lampblack, per¬ 
haps even reduce the product of the chambers to a smeary 
paste, which would have to be burnt all over again. The 
pipe B leads to the chambers, and the smoke and combustion 
gases enter it by the opening 0. 0 is really a long slit only, 
a few cm. wide, but fliaching nearly the full width of the 
combustion chamber. The^id D is only removed to renew 
the supply of combustible. The supply of air is regulated by 
altering the position of a damper inserted into D. This, how¬ 
ever, has to be assisted, for the necessary control over the air 
supply, by a damper in the chimney. In order that the 
progress of the combustion may be observed a glass window 
is provided. At the commencement of an operation the 
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damper in D is fully opened, and the chimney damper 
is regulated so as to produce a strong draught. As soon, 
however, as thick black smoke begins to come out of the 
chimney, we have a sign that the passages are full of the 
combustion gases, and that they are being regularly drawn 
through the flues. We then diminish the strength of the 
draught with the dampers until the chimney only shows a 
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just perceptible smoke, and the flame in the combustion 
chamber becomes a dirty red instead of white. 

Oils too can be burnt in this stove if a proper hearth is 
provided for them. These healths are so constructed that 
while the surface is burning more oil is entering from below. 
As is the case with pitch or resin, it is indispensable that the 
hearth should !)e kept cold by a constant supply of water 
below it, or it would soon become so hot as to evaporate a 
lot of the oil, which would then escape combustion, and also 
make the flame very difficult to regulate. 
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Bkal Lampblack. 

For burning liquid fats, such as train oil and vegetable and 
mineral oils, lamps are used. The construction of these is 
directed to the point that they shall burn no more carbon 
than is absolutely necessary to keep up the combustion. 
At the same time the temperature of the flame must be kept 
^s low as possible to prevent it from burning any of its own 
smoke. The lamps have fish-tail burners and must be 
enclosed in an iron case provided with a damper, which must 
be very accurately fitted, or else air will get in through the 
crevices, and the use of the damper will become illusory.- 
To prevent the fuel of the lamp from getting too hot, which 
would entail great loss by evaporation, especially in the case 
of mineral oils, the reservoir of it must be outside the m'etal 
case of the lamp. 

The burner B is represented in fig. 22 in its cylindrical 
case, which is bent above, but must be gradually curved and 
not in a sharp knee. This bend directs the products of 
combustion into a chamber K, from which the passages for 
the deposition of the pigment proceed. The form of the 
upper part of the lamp-case is important. If it has an 
angular bend, the angle catches a lot of lampblack. This 
forms lumps which fall off, and partly get burnt in the flame 
and partly accumulate at the bottom of the lamp-case. A 
proper bend stops no lampblack, all of which goes to its 
appointed place. 

The damper S is fittedinto the lower part of the lamp-case, 
and must rotate easily. The*wider the slots are left open by 
it, the more oxygen gets to the flame, and the faster the 
combustion proceeds. At one part of the lamp-case a well¬ 
fitting little door is made, to allow access to the wick, and 
there is also a window to permit the flame to be observed 
without opening the case. The screw E raises or lowers the 
wick. 0 is the reservoir for the lamp fuel, outside the case. 
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In the older types of lamp, the wick sucks up the fuel, and 
the attendant had always to take care to keep a supply of it 
in the reservoir. If this is neglected, the wick bums. This 
makes it suck up too much fuel, more than the lamp can 
bum. Most of the excess is simply distilled, and gives the 
lampblack the greasy smeary character above aEuded to as 
making it unfit for further treatment. A careless and in¬ 
attentive person can easily make this mistake, if he has ^ 
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large number of lamps to look after. But from the reservoir 
fhown in the figure the fuef does not flow out until its 
surface is below' the line N. As soon as a little has been 
burnt, a little, air enters the reservoir, which consequently 
supplies the lamp by gravitation until the opening N is again 
closed by the liquid. This make of lamp, however, only 
answers well with thin oils, and the greatest attention has 
to be paid to keeping the lamps clean. 
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All makes o! lamp have disadvantages more or less. They 
have to be constantly cleaned, and there is always a waste 
of fuel when they are filled. There is a remedy for this„ 
however, which consists in substituting for the separate fuel 
reservoir for each lamp one in common to a great number, 
and fitted to supply the lamps automatically. The attendant 
has then nothing to do but to supervise the air supply to 
each lamp, and to see that the mechanical arrangements for 
feeding the lamps with fuel are kept in good order. 

With this automatic feed, all the burners must be in the 
same horizontal line, and must be immovably fixed. From 
each lamp a tube goes to a common tube running below 
the lamps. This latter opens into the free reservoir, and 
this is supplied from another larger one at a somewhat 
higher level. A cook in the tube between the two,re¬ 
servoirs is opened by a float in the lower one. If the 
level of the liquid in the latter sinks below a certain level 
the float opens the cock, so that the lower is kept supplied 
from the upper one up to a constant level. The float is 
so arranged, too, that the level of the liquid in the lower 
reservoir is just a little above that in the lamps. Thus 
there is just enough hydrostatic pressure to feed the lamps, 
and there is no diflioulty in regulating the supply to the 
amount burnt. It is not easy to do so at first with a fuel 
of which one has had no experience, so as to bum all and 
waste none. To prevent any waste, the circular damper 
is made with a shallow concave bottom ending in a tube 
which opens above a small vessel, into which the funnel- 
shaped bottom of the dampSr directs any drippings. ^ 

In fig. 23, S is the damper and T the vessel to catch 
the waste. L is the tube bringing the fuel from the lower 
reservoir to the lamp by means of the common pipe H. • A 
is the lower reservoir itself. When we use tar oils for 
lampblack making, and especially if we use thin light 
mineral oils, the tubes bringing the combustible to the 
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lamps may be small, but in burning thick liquids, such 
as fish oils, wider tubes must be used, as narrow ones 
would offer too great a resistance to the passage of the 
liquid. 

It is well known that fats increase in fluidity with rise 
of temperature. Hence the stock reservoir should be in 
the same room with the lamps, so that in winter the liquid 
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in it will be prevented by the heat from becoming too thick, 
and flowing too sluggishly Jhrough the pipes. 

, The reverse is, however, the case in using hydrocarbons 
from tar, brown coal, etc. In view of the low boiling 
points of the^ highly inflammable liquids special care is 
necessary in burning them. As they are always very fluid, 
even at low temperatures, it is advisable as a precaution 
against fire to keep the reservoir outside the lamp room, 
and to provide it with an air-tight cover pierced with only 
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a small hole to permit the necessary aooess of air for 
drawing off the liquid. Special care is necessary with such 
combustible and volatile bodies in regulating the supply to 
the lamps, or a large amount will be wasted by evapora¬ 
tion without being burnt. 

The lampblack from the lamp is led into similar chambers 
to those already described, and removed from them as above 



Appabatos fob Making Lampblack feom Oil. 

The patent apparatus (D.E.P. 9,426) represented in figs. 
24 and 25 consists of a tube A closed at its lower end 
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a, and supported by its point in the bearing B. This pipe 
is provided at 6 with a funnel c, which is used for pour- 
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ing in cooling water, which leaves the tube again throngh 
the holes dd. These holes are directly below a circular 
plate 0 of thin cast or wrought iron and is perpendicular 
to A which passes tightly through its centre. The plate 
is enclosed in the circular case, DD, of iron. From the 
top of this case the pipe e takes the cooling water into 
the circular gutter E, which is drained by the pipe I. A 
is supported above by passing through the bearing FP,^ 
and is rotated by the gearing GG. Near'the bearing B 
is fixed a scraper H, the edge of which carries a strip of 



leather. Opposite the scraper is the lamp J with a wide 
flat wick. 

The manufacture takes the following course: the appar¬ 
atus having been sot in slow rotation and cooling water 
having been set to flow gradually through the funnel e and 
out at dd, so as to keep the plate GG cold, the lamp 
J, previously filled with paraffin got by the distillation of 
l^wn coal, is lit at such a distance below the plate GG as is 
B^ssary to get, by the cooling effect of the plate on the 
Jl^e, as muw as possible of the carbon of the paraffin 
deposited on the plate in the form of lampblack. This lies 
^ht on the cold plate and also damp, because the coldness 
of the plate condenses the steam produced by the combustion. 
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The rotation of the plate is constantly offering a-'clean 
surface to the flame as the lampblack is perpetually being 
removed by the horizontal edge of the strip of leather on H, 
and sent by the gutter E into its destined receptacle. 

Another apparatus on the same principle is shovfn in fig. 

26 . 

The cylinder is a thin walled one of cast iron, with its 
jxterior turned quite smooth. It is surrounded at a distance 
of a few cm. by an iron case. It turns in bearings on a 
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hollow axle, so that water can flow by gravitation through 
the inside of the cylinder. Below the cylinder are fixed the 
smoky lamp, in a row, and*a soft brush extends over tl^ 
whole length of the cylinder. This brushes off the lampblack 
over a sloping plate of iron into the receiver.^ The cylinder 
is kept in slow rotation by any suitable means. 

The action of this apparatus is as follows. The lamps we 
so constructed as to produce a smoky flame and the lamp 
black they depsit on the outside of the cylinder is collected 
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from it by the brush. All the time the cylinder is kept cool 
by the water passing through it. The collected lampblack 
shows in consequence of this rapid cooling, which condenses 
other products, via., those of destructive distillation, a rather 
strong brown colour, and has to be made fit for use by 
subsequent ignition. 

Dreybk’s Apparatus. 


The apparatus of R. Dreyer of Halle also depends on the 
fact that if a cold surface is brought into a luminous flame 
it becomes coated with a deposit of soot, as the temperature 
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is brought belpw that necessary for the combustion of the 
carbon in the fuel, and is left behind in a finely divided free 
state. Fig. 27 is an elevation of the lower part of the 
apparatus; fig. 28 a longitudinal section; fig. 29 an end 
view, and fig. 30 a transverse section. Fig. 31 is a section 
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of the oounterpoiee tj/ of the cylinder B and of the manhole 
TT. Fig. 32 is a bird's-eye view of the bed plate of one 
side of the framing. Pig. 33 is an elevation of the upper 
part of the apparatus, and fig, 34 an end view of the same. 
Fig. 35 is a longitudinal section of the upper part, and fig. 


Ill_III 
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36 a transverse section of it. * Pig. 37 is a bird’s-eye view o| 
it; fig. 38 a transverse section through the lampblack col¬ 
lectors 0 , and fig. 39 shows the cam n, and the lifting rod o. 
The principal parte are the frame AA, the cylinder B, the 
casing 0, the lamp-guard D, the scraper B, the collecting 
funnels F, the gearing H and the aspirator K. 

The frame consists of two side walls AA of cast iron 
7 
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The framing is bolted down 

doBely united by the screws n. The fram g 

to a suitable masonry foun a Ijears the 

B, m«.« o! to b»».8. > “ j toUow 

B, with«. pi» - »« 

ih. j«oto <j to 

it to take the worm-wheel c, by wn 
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Blitted to th^ cylinder. T d g 
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tubes h and respectively; ¥ brings cold water in the c&eo- 
tion of the arrow for cooling the interior of the cylinder, 
while the other carries off the warm water as it is replaced by 
fresh.' So that the temperature of the outflow may be asoer- 
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• 

tained for the purpose of regulating the supply of cold water, 

, and knee-tube » is inserted in the outflow tube, and in it id 
tile thermometer B fitted into it by means of a cork. Under 
- tile cylinder B is the series of Imps D. The combustion 
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arraagement consiats of the lamps I, the tube m distributing 
fuel to them, the indiarubber tube n and the mechanism 
attached to the side walls of the framing for regulating the 
distance between the lamps and the cylinder. This mechanism 
consists of upright screw threads at either end of the lamp 
series. The lamps and supply tubes are supported on nuts 
on these screws, so that their distance below the cylinder can 
be regulated by turning the nuts. The closed ends of th| 
supply tubes have forks g at their closed ends by means of 
which they keep their position between the plates r. If more 
than one row of lamps is used the additional rows are sup¬ 



ported in their place by special screws t, as shown in fig. 29 in 
dotted lines. The various distribution tubes are then brought 
into communication by the cross-tubes u. These are of india- 
rubber to permit arranging the lamps under the cylinder, so 
as to save room and get a better distribution of the lampblack 
on the cylinder. In a clunnel under the apparatus is the 
plain tube J which brings the combustible to the lamps. The 
supply can be regulated by the cook u, and J is in flexible 
communication with the separate supply tubes by means of 
the india-rubber tube «. At a distance from the cylinder B 
of a few cm. is the iron casing G, which rests by means of 
the handles ie on the side walls of the frame. The lower 
part of this casing consists of two lids x and x. One of these 
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is to facilitate access to the lamps, the other to the stnpper 
B. The stripper E consists of the axle y, which is kept fixed 
by screws and nuts to projections in the side walls of' the 
framing; the three knee levers a with counterpoises B, the 
guides yy, with the elastic steel plate d between them which 
scrapes the lampblack from the cylinder. The nearer the 
lamps can be got to this steel plate the better, as the lamp- 
>'laok is delivered in a drier state. The steel plate is fixed to 
the rails yy by screws which work in slots so as to permit 
the edge of the scraper to be brought nearer to the cylinder 
as it wears. To fill up the slits in the end of the casing 
where the trunnions of the cylinder pass, various pieces y are 
inserted, which are kept in place by grooves and bolts. On 



the casing C two projections are made which support the 
aspirator K witli the draw-off pipes. A manhole it with a 
cover is provided to enable the inside of the cylinder to be 
cleaned. The manhole cover is _ balanced by the counter¬ 
weight \j/. The funnels for collecting the lampblack are f^ji 
one side of the casing, and are carried by the angle iron 
which is fixed to the side walls of the framing. In order that 
the collecting vessels G can be changed for emptying pur¬ 
poses without allowing any lampblack to faU on the ground, 
a door vrith a handle is attached to each funnel and can be 
secured to a bolt. 
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The upper part of the apparatus shown in figs. 33 io 39. 
inolusive consists of the aspirator K, and draw-off pipes 



communicating with an exhaustor. The object of this arrange¬ 
ment is to prevent the so-called sweating of the workroom, 
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and to ventilate it for the better health of the operatives, as 
■well as to oatoh any lampblack which does not settle on the 
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cylinder, and save waste thereby, and at the same time to 
prevent the deposition of such lampblack in wrong places. 
With the intentionally imperfect combustion of the fuel not 
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only lampblack but water is produced, which becomes steam 
through the heat of the cylinder. This steam mixed with air 
out of the factory, and kept in by the casing, is drawn by the 
exhauster through the aspirator K, where it is freed from any 
particles of lampblack, and sent out as warm damp air into 
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the outer world. To this agpirator belongs the wooden box 
aq,. This is divided by a partition and lined with tin-plate 
and felt to keep the inside warm. Each of the two compart¬ 
ments of this box is acoessible by a little door and contains a 
lampblack-catcher, consisting of a saw-shaped piece of iron 
covered with flannel. To make these flannel waOs c and the 
wooden frame d are employed. The wooden frame is sup¬ 
ported by the edgings e. To prevent the filters from being 
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ohoked by aooumolations of lampblack, an automatic arrange¬ 
ment for tapping them is attached to the cover of the wooden 
box. The necessary motive power for this is brought by a 
belt F from the cylinder axle to the pulley h on the axle g. 
By means of a suitable gearing the axle k is driven from the 



axle g, but at a much slower rate. On the axle k are the two 
discs 1 and 1'. In the circumferences of each of these is a 
gap, the two being exactly opposite each other. On the axle 
g sit dpposite the pulleys m and nt', which have near them 
and on the same axle the pulleys n and each with a corre¬ 
sponding number of cams which engage in the correspondingly 
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Blotted lifters o snd o^ These lifters are at their lower ends 
hinged to the flannel filters, partly directly and partly through 
the intermediate levers p and p*. The upper ends of th# 
lifters are guided in the slots q and q^. For the betted 
regulation of the movements of the flannel filters, the parte 
of them by which they are connected with the levers which 
are not directly connected with the slotted lifters are provided 
with guide pieces w and Vj. Over the pulleys ll, d, m, tn^, 
are the levers r and supported at one end. These levers, 
by means of rods s and Sj attached to the slotted lifters, permit 
the flannels to be raised and keep them in that position. 



Each of the draw-off pipes t and f, is provided at its upper 
end with a valve (u and Wj), These valves are made to shut 
the draw-off pipes by means of chains, passing over the small 
rollers v and the levels r and r,, and the pulleys w and tOj, 
The valves are opened by the counterweights x and a;j. When 
the pulley I and the cam^m have arrived at the positions 
^own in fig. 36 the projection y on the lever r lies in the 
notch of the pulley I, and closes partly by its own weight 
and partly by the help of that of the descending flannel filter, 
the valve it of the draw-off pipes, at the same time raising 
the counterweight which opens the valve. As soon as this 
has taken place, tlie pulley n comes into play. By the cams 
the slotted lifter of the flannel filter is lifted up and let drop 
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repeatedly. At the same time the lifters strike the metal 
plates i and and so knock the lampblack off the filters. 

To make the execution of these movements exact, the 
spiral springs a, and are also added. After the flaimel 
filter has again come to rest, the cam m comes into action 
once more, by raising the roller-provided projection (8 of the 
lever r, which in its turn raises the slotted lifter o. Hence 
the slotting of the lifter comes into such a position that the 
cam n can no longer act. The cam I has been all this time 
approaching with its notch the projection 0, so far as to keep 
the lever r, the lifter d, and the fiannel filter b in their 
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nighest positions, and its outer edge comes under the pro¬ 
jection if). To further ensure proper working of the cam I, 
the cam n has a corresponding circumference. At the same 
time the counterpoise x comes into play, and opens the draw¬ 
off pipe t by means of the throttle valve u. 

To prevent the lampblack knocked off the filters from 
falling back on to the cylinder B, the covers y, and the 
projections d and d^ are addeS. The feet under these covqfs 
leave so much free openmg that the warm moist air from the 
ca^g can get into the inside of the wooden box. The use 
of two lampblack-catchers produces a permanent ventilation 
of the workroom, and at the same time an uninterrupted 
removal of the steam, for as the notches in the cams I and 
are dirsctly opposite each other, one compartment of the box 
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at least is always ventilating while the way through the other 
is closed by the throttle-valve so that there is no air current 
through it. 

In order that it may be seen whether the flannel filters are 
acting properly, a vacuum gauge if/ is fitted on the cover of 
each compartment of the wooden box. By proper choice of 
the diameter of the belt pulley and the relative numbers of 
teeth in the gearing wheels, the shaking off of the lampblack. 



from the filters may be arranged to take place at any desired 
intervals. The two draw-off pipes t and are connected 
with the exhauster, and if more than one of the pieces of 
apparatus described is used the draw-off pipes of each are 
connected by elbows with a'coiftmon main L which proceeds 
to the exhauster. A cock is provided for drawing off condense 
water from this main. 

Tiohb’s Process. 

In the preparation of lampblack according to the American 
patent of Tighe of Pittsburg, the vapour of hydrocarbons is 
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exposed to a high temperature in a retort, so that no com¬ 
bustion, but dissociation, ensues. On cooling the products 
lampblack is deposited. It may be questioned whether this 
process will give carbon finely enough divided in view of the 
graphite-like nature of carbon deposited in glass retorts. 

Chemical Preparation op Lampblack. 

With whatever care the manufacture of lampblack may be 
carried out, we never get a perfectly black product, because 
the carbon is invariably accompanied by a greater or less 
quantity of the products of distillation, partly solid and partly 
liquid. The effect of the presence of these bodies is that the 
lampblack is more or less of a brownish shade, which becomes 
best seen when the lampblack is spread out on paper. When 
the layer is of a certain thickness it will be clear that the 
colour is not black, but an impure brown. If we analyse such 
lampblack just as it comes from the flues, we shall see that 
various chemical solvents dissolve ingredients of the lamp¬ 
black, sometimes in large quantities. It is, in fact, possible 
by proper chemical treatment to remove the foreign bodies 
from the carbon almost entirely, so that a substance is left 
consisting practically of pure carbon. This rightly purified 
product can be got by boiling the lampblack repeatedly m 
strong caustic soda lye until the lye remains colourless. 
When caustic soda has dissolved out all it can, but not before, 
the residue is boiled with aqua regia till that has dissolved 
all it can. When the aqua regia too remains colourless, every 
trace of acid is washed away with water, and the lampblack 
is then finally dried. 

As a result of this treatment the lampblack becomes an 
extremely soft powder of the purest black hue known, and 
consists of chemically pure carbon in the amorphous state. 
When heated on platinum foil, it burns to pure carbonic acid, 
without the production of either smoke or smell. In practice, 
the purification of the lampblack is not carried quite so far as 
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to get ohemioally pure carbon. If this were done, the yield 
would be made too small, without sensibly improving the 
product as an article of commerce. The object of the 
manufacturer is gained as soon as his lampblack is no longer 
brown but black. 

We can use the solvent action of caustic soda lye to get rid 
of the brown bodies which are raised with the raw product. 
For this purpose we boil the lampblack several times in irop 
vessels with the strong lye. It is, however, unnecessary to 
keep on until the lye remains colourless; we may stop when 
it has a pale brown colour only. Even at this stage, the 
lampblack has no perceptible tinge of brown and appears as 
a velvety black and extremely soft powder, of very great 
covering power. Even although caustic lye is now fairly 
cheap, this method of purifying lampblack must be regarded 
as a rather costly one, because it requires much labour. 
Hence it is only employed in making the finest lampblack 
for special purposes. 

Calcining Lampblack. 

As already mentioned, the substances which make lamp¬ 
black brown are products of dry distillation and are therefore 
volatile. The lampblack can hence be purified from them 
•by heating it without contact of air. The temperature 
required to get rid of them entirely is somewhat high and it 
is necessary to raise the pigment to a bright red heat to be 
sure of success. If the heating is too rapidly done or the 
temperature is too high, the lampblack suffers a change which 
injures its quality, as the flaky form of the pigment is lost, 
and it takes the shape of grains which require much longer 
rubbing up with boiled oil to produce a uniform mass. The 
•flaky lampblacic on the other hand mixes with the oil easily 
rapidly. 

• For the ignition of lampblack boxes of sheet iron are used, 
painted outside to protect the metal from the fill. This. 
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ptwting is best done with an ordinary plaster of loam and 
hair. The loam is stirred up with water to a very thin paste, 
which is painted uniformly over the outside of the iron box 
with a brush, repeating the application several times, but 
never applying another coat till the last is dry.. When this 
is finished, several more coats are applied, the loam being 
Ihis time mixed with chopped tow or oowhair. This is 
^peated until the total thickness of the coating is several 
mm. Such a coating, carefully laid on sticks very close, 
enables the boxes to be used for a very long time, while un¬ 
protected ones are quickly burnt through. 

Very special care must be used with the boxes. Their 
■bottoms should be coated with loam, and the covers must fit 
accurately and the join must be caulked with loam while the 
box is in use. The lampblack must be rammed into the 
boxes to a solid mass. A very small hole is made in the 
cover to allow of the escape of the volatile bodies. When the 
boxes are placed in the furnace, they are gradually heated, 
applying the heat first at one end. 

The temperature is gradually raised, and extended over 
the rest of the box. Finally a bright red heat is reached at 
which the box is kept for half an hour. This treatment 
drives off the volatile matters almost entirely and gives the 
lampblack its proper black colour. As above stated the 
greatest care must be taken to protect the lampblack from 
the air while it is red hot, as it is very combustible. The 
small opening in the cover for letting out the volatile bodies 
must be the only orifice of any^kind. Even a crevice in¬ 
visible to the naked eye will let in quite enough air as tl^ 
box cools to produce a very noticeable loss of lampblack by 
combustion. 

To prevent this loss altogether the cooling of the boxes 
must be attended by special precautions. When the boxes 
are withdrawn from the fire with tongs and left to cool, air 
can get in at the small hole in the lid; if, however, a red- 
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hot coal is laid on this hole the oxygen of the air is oonverted 
into carbonic acid as it enters, and hence any burning of the 
lampblack is rendered impossible, as no oxygen but carbonic 
acid only comes into contact with it. As soon as all the 
boxes are taken out of the furnace, they are exposed to a 
free current of air to cool them as quickly as possible. 

As finely divided carbon burns at a temperature much 
below redness, the boxes must not be opened till their 
contents are quite cold. An attempt to empty them whife 
hot might cause the whole contents to burn. 

To get lampblack of great fineness and depth of black, 
a single calcination is insufficient. The procedure must be 
repeated as often as five times, and for specially fine kinds 
even oftener. 



CHAPTEB XIV. 


SUBSTITUTES FOB LAMPBLACK. 

'Phu onaToidably complicated nature of lampblack manU' 
faoture, and the want of uniformity of the products delivered 
by manufacturers, have necessarily created attempts to find 
substitutes for lampblack. Whether these substitutes have 
justified themselves in practice has not become known, but 
I think they might at all events be used for common 
pigments, so long as their specific gravity is not too great, 
and there is no danger of their separating out from the 
mixed paint. Among these substitutes are blacks from tar, 
and tannin-black from leather-cuttings, the production of 
which will here be fully described, 

Black pbom Tab. 

A factory recently erected for the manufacture of black 
pigment from tar, and which sends its product mostly to 
England, has six boilers, heated by tar, which supply steam 
for an 8 h.p, engine. The boilers are arranged so as to afford 
free access to each of them. Each boiler is 4 metres long 
and '66 metre in diameter. Bach is carried on brickwork by 
two bearers, and both open into a^common steam chest above 
them. The tar is brought m casks by a small railway 
to the front of each Boiler, where there is a container 
holding 2 caskfuls, and emptied into it. Behind each boiler 
is a chamber, in which the black smoke developed from 
the burning tar, which has been gradually cooled by pass¬ 
ing under the boiler, deposits the lampblack on iron plates 
disposed horizontally and vertically in various parts of the 
8 
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ohamber. The lightest black is deposited in the upper 
parts of the ohamber which have not to be emptied so 
often as the middle and lower parts, which are relieved of 
their contents after the combustion of each charge of ter, 
i.e., after the combustion of the two caskfuls from the 
container in front of the boiler. Three boilers are fired 
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at a time, so that steam is kept up by one trio while the 
charge of lampblack is being drawn from the other. The 
residue on the grates is fine coke. The chambers are 
covered with iron plates, and rise to a height of 5 metres, 
being 1 metre above the roof, so that the upper part 
can be emptied from without by means of an iron ladder, 
while the lower divisions of the chambers are emptied from 
inside the boiler house by means of iron doors in them. 
The largest part of the black settles in the lower compart- 
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menis as above stated. The lampblaok from these is for 
the most part mixed with peat, finely ground in a pug- 
. mill, and is then packed in barrels. A small part of it, 
however, is sent away without any admixture of peat. 
The 8-horse engine provides the power for driving the 
pug-mill, the peat-preparing apparatus, the mixing plant, 
as well as for a packing machine, a cask-making machine^ 
etc. The cost of installing a factory, such as above de¬ 
scribed, with the six boilers is from M.8,000 to M.9,000. 

Pbbpaeation of Tannin Black. 

The raw material for this product is waste leather of every 
kind, old leather and leather articles, and also animal waste 
containing gelatine, and tanniferous products of all sorts, 
barks, fruits, leaves and roots. These substances are dis¬ 
solved with or without steam in two different operations. 

1. Five hundred kilos, of the mass is mixed with about 
1,600 litres of water in a vessel, and the whole is then heated 
by steam for a few hours without, however, being allowed 
to boil. This first decoction is then drawn off, and another 
lot of water is added with about 2.5 kilos, of caustic soda or 
the equivalent quantity of carbonate. The whole is then 
boiled for a few hours, and the decoction is added to the 
first one, to which have been added in the meantime about 
4 kilos, of ferrous sulphate or the equivalent amount of 
chloride, acetate, or sulphide, to precipitate the gallotannio 
acid. This should be down by the time the second decoction 
is ready. After the second decoction has been run off, 14 
kilos, more of ferrous sulphate or an equivalent amount qf 
one of the above alternatives is added, with a little alum 
to complete the precipitation. After careful stirring the 
mass is left to stand for a time and then pumped through a 
filter-press to free it from water. The black is got from the 
filter-press in solid cakes. To prevent any liability on the 
part of the black to get mouldy, about 16 litres of heavy tar 
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oil are added to each of the two decoctions. The oil owes 
its preservative power to the presence in it of creosote and 
carbolic acid. 

2. We treat 500 kilos, of leather exactly as in No. 1, 
except that 16 kilos, of canstio soda (or its equivalent of 
carbonate) is used for the first decoction and 20 kilos, 
instead of 25 kilos, for the second decoction. The same 
amounts of iron salts, of water, and of tar oil are used as 
given above, and the whole process is identical with the*^ 
exception mentioned. 

If the black is to be used for printers’ ink, a little cyanide 
of potassium or logwood extract or decociion is mixed with, 
the precipitate, so as to give it a blue or violet tinge. 

After leaving the filter-press, the mass is washed with 
steam to free it from adhering salts. The quantities given 
above can be altered without affecting the principle of the 
invention. 

For printers’ ink the black is dried till it has lost half its 
weight, and will then make with boiled oil a mixture in any 
proportion which may be desired. To make oil paints we 
proceed in similar fashion with black and drying oil. 

An improved process is described as follows. The leather 
cuttings are mixed with a suitable quantity of iron-salt, 
preferably the chloride, corresponding to the amount of 
.tannin in the leather. On the average 500 kilos, of cuttings 
require 30 kilos, of solid chloride. The mass is then covered 
with water and boiled up with direct steam. The boiling 
lasts five or six hours, until the whole mass has become 
bjaok. The boiling can also fie done by a steam jacket or 
a naked fire. The mass is then thoroughly washed with 
hot water or steam, the acid washings are neutralised with 
powdered iron fire or scrap iron, and can then be used instead 
of part of the next lot of chloride of iron. 

The .solid residue is dried and ground fine. It can be used 
for makiug printers’ ink instead of lampblack. 



CHAPTEB XV. 


MACHINERY FOR GRINDING AND RUBBING UP PIGMENTS. 

Although nearly all the pigments which the maker of oil- 
paints and printing inks uses are delivered to him in the 
finest powder, it may happen that he has to grind a lump 
pigment or that the pigment he has bought, although it has 
been ground, has not been ground fine enough for his purpose. 
Experience has taught us that pigments when in the form of 
the finest possible powder can not only be worked up the 
most quickly and easily, but give the best products, as they 
are much more ready to mix uniformly with the vehicle. 
When rubbing up thick colours, ie., with a small amount of 
vehicle, care must be taken that the machinery is not clogged, 
and so perhaps stopped altogether. 

Earth-colours, such as the ochres, ball when stocked damp 
or have become damp during carriage, and when dried again 
form hard lumps which must be ground before being mixed 
with any vehicle. 

The most simple apparatus for grinding such lumps is a 
pug-mill, which consists of two flat circular stones, which 
move in a metal or wooden ^an’with a bottom of metal jr 
stone, by means of toothed gearing, and crush the lumps by 
their weight, converting them into a powder more or less 
fine. 

Bonnes Ball-mill. 

The ball-mill of the Bonner Bergwerks und Huttenvereins 
consists of a casing having the form of a cylinder with ends 
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consiating of aegments of apherea. This inoludea a looae ball 
of only slightly leas diameter than the cylinder. The apparatus 
is represented in fig. 41. The casing is made of oast iron or 
steel, and should be in as lew pieces as possible. The one in 
the figure consists of four segments B and two side walls 
C C, which are kept together by bolts c. As a result of this 
very simple construction it is possible to replace a damaged 
or worn one with great quickness and ease. * 

The side walls 0 C are pierced by the hollow trunnions 
G C''*, whose bearings are on the framing G 6, and on which 
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the casing rotates. The axles are hollow, so that the material 
to be ground and the produotaof the grinding can be passed 
through them. The mill is filled through C*, and an exhauster 
sucks the ground stuff out through Cl The grinding ball is 
of iron or steekind weighs from 1,500 to 3,000 kilos, according 
to the nature of the material to be ground. As above stated 
the ball has a little side-play between the sides of the cylinder. 
This arrangement has a great advantage over the old-fashioned 
contrivance of a stone-roller running in a casing, as it never 
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causes clogging, which so frequently occurs with the roller. 
Most of the grinding is done by the sideway play of the ball. 
The casing is best turned direct by putting a belt round it, as 
shown m fig. 42. It is of great advantage in increasing the 
work done by the machine to have niches a along the path of 
the ball. These get filled with partly ground stuff which is 
constantly emptied out of them by the rotation of the casing 
and thrown back on to the ball again. The niches thus serve 
to lift up the material and distribute it. The running of the 
ball in its path and its side-play make the action analogous to 
that of rollers without the complexity and unreliability of the 
roller-mill. The ball should not have too much play, as if it 
has the grinding will be slower. 
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When the grinding is finished the product is removed by 
the exhauster. It is a good plan to insert jjetween the mill 
and the exhauster a series of chambers in which the product 
will sort itself, the finest being deposited in that farthest from 
the mill, and the coarsest in that farthest from the exhauster. 

Another very excellent machine for grinding pigments is 
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Glaseb's Disinteqratob, 

The action of this new form of mill, shown in fig. 43, 
depends upon the rotation of a disc armed with projecting 


beaters, which knock the material against the sides of the 
casing in which the disc runs till it is broken up small enough 
to fall through a sieve out of the mill. 

This mill has great advantages over other similar systems. 
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It is built mubb more simply and solidly, has only one driving 
belt, is eaaer and.quicker to clean, wears out less and requires 
no special foundation. The characteristic action of this mill 
explains its extremely large output for a comparatively small 
amount of wear and consumption of energy. The new mill 
requires no sharpening, and worn parts can be cheaply and 
easily replaced. In grinding wet, sticky, or resinous material, 
it« 4 S very rare for the mill to choke, and if it does it can be 
cleared in a few minutes. It is also an excellent apparatus 
for intimately mixing bodies together. 
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The machine can be fed with pieces the size of a hazelnut 
or the fist, according to the siz%of.the mill and the character 
of the stuff to be ground* To bring the material into small 
enough pieces to go in the mill, other apparatus has to be 
used when necessary. A preliminary brealyng apparatus 
which will take pieces twice the size of a fist may be had 
attached to the mill. A hand wheel permits the regulation 
and the clearance of the disc carrying the beaters from the 
insi4e of the case, so that the material can be ground coars«r 
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or finer at will, a oorrespondingly sized sieve being, of course, 
also used. 

Wherever, as in colour grinding, a very finely powdered 
and absolutely uniform product is demanded, a sieve is 
essential, and various well-constructed sifters are to be had., 
In Glaser's mill the regular feeding is provided for by 
elevators which raise the material to the necessary height, and 
then carry it horizontally into the mill, such as Archimedean 
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screws, etc. In order to get the proper speed, complete 
series of belt pulleys shc^ul^ be provided. The mills for a 
.daily output of 400,1,500, 4,000, 8,000 and 16,000 kilos, for 
medium, heavy and hard material, and for a medium fineness 
of grinding at from 120 to 1,200 gulden Austrian currency 
require, with a speed of 4,000, 3,000, 2,000,1,000- and 300 
revolutions, a power of I, 2, 4, 6 and 10 h.p. 

A very pretty combined mill and sifting apparatus by the 
same firm is represented in fig. 44. It consists of a mill. 
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elevator, sieve, dust-chamber, a feeding hopper, gearing, etc. 
It can be put down anywhere convenient without speeiSl 
fixing, and started at once by connecting it with a belt to the 
driving power. No attention is required except to keep the 
hopper supplied, and to remove the stuff as it is ground. To 
remove bits of iron which are common in grist in the shape 
of nails, etc., magnetic apparatus is provided. 

- The fine powder got with these various mills is not in all 
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cases fit for immediate use, but must be sieved for sorting it 
into various degrees of finenegs.. As this is impossible with 
hand sieves, partly on Recount of the large quantities to Ije 
dealt with and partly because the dust would be injurious to 
the health of the sifter, various kinds of sifting and winnowing 
machines of known construction are employed. 

Cbnteifugaii Sifting and Winnowing Machine. 

The centrifugal silting and winnowing machine represented 
in fig. 46, by Zemsch of Wiesbaden, is used when the mfting 
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of similar substances is to be done, or some amount of ad¬ 
mixture in the sifting of the substance with others previoudy 
sifted is unimportant, as the drum inside the case is awkward 
to clean. Quick rotation is given to the sifting cylinder, in 
which beaters are moved by gearing, as soon as the rotation 
begins. The grist enters through a safety basket to catch 
stones, nails, etc., into one end of the machine. Dust cannot 
fly about and the finest brass or silk gauze can be used fbr 
the sifting. 

Sieving and Mixing Machine. 

The machine shown in fig. 46 serves for simultaneous 
sifting and mixing. It is the only existing arrangement 
whereby the whole of the bolting cloth can be taken out 
quickly and easily if it is desired to substitute a different 
mesh. The brush roller, set with the best stiff bristles, 
rotates in a semi-cylindrical sieve, and can be approached 
thereto as the brushes wear. It is enclosed hermetically so 
that no dust can fly about. Any lumps in the grist are com¬ 
pletely destroyed by the rotating cylinder. The product .of 
the machine falls into a receptacle below, while anything too 
coarse to go through the machine leaves it at one end. The 
sieves are made of strong iron or brass wire, and fixed into 
their place by soldering. They are very durable. A corru¬ 
gated iron half cylinder is substituted for the sieve for mixing 
powders with liquids. The arrangement of the brushes, like 
an Archimedean screw, provides a horizontal as well as a 
rotatory motion, which makes^the mixing more complete and 
ipore rapid. 
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MEOHANIOAL CONTBIVANCES FOR MIXING VEHICLES 
WITH PIGMENTS. 

Whbn large quantities of pigment have to be dealt with miving 
them by hand is ar toilsome and time-wasting process, and 
must be replaced by mechanical mixers. Such contrivances 
are the more essential when the paint has to be mixed very 
stiBi i.e., with very little vehicle, or when, as in printing inks, 
the vehicle itself is tough and the pigment (like lampblack 
for example) is very light, in which case the amalgamation of 
the two is very difficult. In fact it is practically impossible 
to effect it at all by hand, except in extremely small quantities. 
For thin colours containing much vehicle the macUnes may 
be dispensed with, but for thick and tough mixtures they are 
indispensable. 


Quack’s Machine. 

A very simple apparatus for the purpose is the mixing and 
kneading machine of E. Quack. 

Figs. 47 and 48 show the machine in vertical section and 
in elevation respectively. In the cylinder with smooth walls 
turn two blades overlapping as shown. They turn in opposite 
directions, and work the contents of the machine into a perfect 
mixture in a very short*time and with a less expenditure of 
power than any other machine. The work goes on with 
mechanical accuracy to its termination. The particles under 
treatment are driven about until the whole mass has been 
wprk^. though. The rotating blades scrape each oflisr a|[4' 
also the walls of the cylinder, so that nothing can escape thqmi 
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The machine is emptied by just tilting it, tl 
kept going on all the time to prevent anythiz 
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ing atioking to the walls of the cylinder. When the madiine 
wants cleaning it can be at once taken to pieces by loosening 
a few wedges. 



Webner and Pfleideebb’s Machine. 

The kneading and mixing machine of Wemermnd Pfleiderer 
of Cannstatt has the most simple principle imaginable (see 
figs. 60a, 506), and it is said to have achieved results hitherto 
impossible. The machines are made in all sorts of sizes 
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from a oapaioity of i up to 1,400 MIos: The charge that can 
be worked up at one time depends not only on the sp. gr. d 
the substance, but to a large extent on its consistency and 
other propertiea In most cases a machine of the stronger 
class is well suited by its shovel form and general construc¬ 
tion to do the work of a small machine on occasion, but the * 
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use the machine is to be put to, e.g., whether it is for oil-paint 
or for printers’ ink, should be specified on ordering. 

In working the kneading'krilves rotate in opposite directions 
fnside the case. To save time and increase the action the 
motion must be reversed from time to time. The machine 
works best wlien not too full for the lively and characteristic 
movements of the mass to be observed. With dry materials 
even when the blades are entirely covered these niovements 
oan be seen. The machine is tipped up to empty it. Some 
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ihe machines can be readily taken to pieces to he 
the trough and the blades separately. 

_ Lehmann's Machine. 

J. M. Lehmann of Dresden Lobtau mixmg machine for 
pigments is represented in figs. 49 and 51. The 
represented in fig. 51 consists as will be seen of a strong iron 
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stand bearing a cylindrical trough, which can be rotated on 
its longest axis. It oontams a mixmg arrangement consisting 
of segment-shaped blades which, when the trough is rotated, 
produce a thorough amalgamation of the contents of the 
trough, whether ^ powder, boiled oil, or mixtures of dl 
and pigment. 
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The machine is made in two sizes for 200 and for 40 kilos, 
of pigment, and costs M.500 and M.400 respectively. 

All these machines mix together oil and pigment in a com¬ 
plete manner, but do not make the pigment any finer-grained. 
They do not give the ointment-like consistency characteristic 
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of a good oil paint, but a lumpy mass which has to be rubbed 
down with the hand or on a stone by means of a muller. 

To get the ointment-like consistency, further treatment 
is required, which combines mixing with crushing. For 
very small quantities a stone and muller suffice, but special 
machinery called paint mills is needed for large quantities. 



CHAPTER XVII. 


PAINT MIUjS. 

These machinss may be classified as follows:— 

1. Those which work by taking the material between two 
slanting corrugated surfaces, one of which is stationary while 
the other rotates. 

2. Those which take it between two flat-ribbed surfaces, 
which both move eccentrically but in opposite directions. 

3. Those which take it through a system of from two to 
four rotating rollers of steel, bronze, stone, or porcelain. 

The first class is the one most used. The machines be¬ 
longing to it are cheap and are made in all sizes, and several 
of them are to be found in every paint factory. 

Their simple construction is shown in fig. 62. They are 
entirely of iron, except the rubbing surfaces which are of 
bell or gun metal. The mixed colour is put into the funnel 
T, the grinding disc M is pressed more or less on to the funnel 
T by means of the set screw S, according to whether the 
scraper P is to deliver a finer or a coarser colour. The 
grinding disc is provided inside with notches which run to¬ 
wards the conical point in the centre of it. The interior of 
the funnel is also grooved. As these grooves wear they 
must be filed out again^ because on them depends the fit¬ 
ness of the colour. The machine stands on a tripod. In an 
improved form specially introduced by the Brockhaus firm 
for printing inks there is a massive stand, *id the funnel is 
more than twice as deep. 

The chief drawback of this machine is that its output is 
small, as the colour stays in it long after it is finished. The 
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finer the colour has to be rubbed down, the more this moon*, 
venienoe makes itself felt, and in fact when very thick colours 
are being rubbed very fine hardly anything will come out of 
the machine. Schlager of Ybbs has improved the machine 
by taking away the stand, and putting the grinding disc and 
funnel on a common vertical axis. The funnel is also closed. 



jnd air pressure is exerted Spon the pigment within it by 
means of a pump. This pressure drives the finished colour 
out of the machine. The pump is geared with the machine 
so that both afe set in motion together, and very little power 
is required. Many tests have shown that these alterations 
have not only greatly increased the output of the machine, 
but that the machines can be made very much lighter. 






PAINT MltLS. 


Plate Machines. 

The plate machines belong to the second class, and give 
an excellent output. They rab extraordinarily fine and last 
for years without repairs on account of their very solid 
Bonstruction. The machine consists of a massive cast-iron 
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stand, two plates, the spindle or axle, which is closely united 
to the funnel, and has a strong spiral spring inside of iron 
wire, the funnel to receive the colour, an(^ the set-screw 
under the lower plate. When the machine is to be started, 
we put the plates close together by means of the set screw, 
fill the funnel with paint, release the plates a little and set 
thp gearing in motion. The upper plate and the funnel then 
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rotate with a sorew-like motion, while the lower plate rotates 
in the opposite direction. The object of the spiral is to hold 
the scraper which is placed where the edges of the two 
plates, which have not a vertical axis, meet. To clean the 
machine we remove the spindle, funnel and plates, and the 
spiral from the inside of the spindle. 

Eolleb Machines. 

The best makes of paint-mill are those which act by means 
of rollers made of various hard substances. They are 
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certainly rather expensive, but they make up so fully lor 
that by the fineness of the jsojpur they produce and by the 
magnitude of their output that no colour factory is complete 
without them. For artistic painting they give colours rubbed 
finer than is possible with any other system. 

Fig. 54 shows the roller machine of J. M. Lehmann for 
printing and lithographic inks, and oil paint. The various 
sizes of this machine include three very finely polished rollers 
of green porphyry, which are harder than steel, and have 
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the property of olmging to the colour, whereby great fiueuesi 
of colour and large yield are ensured. If the machine is 
rightly handled the colour cannot escape at the ends of the 
rollers. Unequal speeds are imparted to the rollers, and 
the front one has also a lateral motion. One very valuable 
charfloter of the machine is that at the end of the work the 
porphyry rollers run off quite clean, so that they waste no 
,,appreciable amount even of quite small charges, which can 
therefore be taken by the larger sizes of mill. 

The paint, etc., is poured between the first and the second 
roller, and is rubbed fine by the stones, passing to the scraper, 
which delivers it into a receptacle placed below the mill. 

The enormous output of these machines may be illustrated 
by the following figures 

No. 1 deUvers about 3,000 kilos, white lead or 200 kilos, printing ink 


„ 2 „ 

„ 2,500 

„ 


ISO „ 

n 


„ 3 „ 

., 1,500 

»» 


100 „ 

u 

„ 

„ 4 „ 

„ 1,000 


„ 

70 „ 


tf 


per day, and other pigments in proportion. This is with the 
finest grinding. The four sizes require 24, 14,1, and 4 h.p. 
respectively. Other sizes are made for hand-power, e.g,, No. 
5, which will deal with 300 kilos, of white lead daily. 

Similar machines are built by H. F. Stolberg of Offenbach 
a. M., Beyer Frtos of Paris, and others, but Lehmann has 
the best reputation in Germany and Austria, and his machines 
are practical and well made. 

The fineness demanded of the colour naturally affects the- 
output and it is unreasonable to expect a machine to deliver 
as much fine colour tor art w*ork as it will coarser colour for 
house-painting, independently of the great toughness, and 
many things, such as printers’ ink. This too has an effect 
upon the output of any mill. The striking'difference made 
in the output of Lehmann’s machine by using it for printing 
ink instead of white lead, as given above, shows this very 
clearly. 
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MANUFACTUEK OF HOUSE OIL PAINTS. 

( 

Obdinab; house paint consists of pigment and vehicle. The 
latter may be according to circumstances linseed oil, bleached 
linseed oil, boiled oil, or bleached boiled oik Both the essen¬ 
tial parts of the paint must have certain qualities to produce 
a good, usable, and durable paint, which may be stated as 
follows;— 

We require of the pigment:— 

1. That it should be perfectly djy. 

2. That it should be in the finest possible powder, without 
admixture of sand, and that it should feel soft to the fingers. 

3. That it should be as free from adulteration as is consist¬ 
ent with the price paid for it. 

4. That it should have the necessary fastness to light and 
air. 

5. That it should have sufficient body. 

We require from the vehicle 

1. That it should have the proper consistency, neither too 
thin nor too thick. If it errs in the second particular, the 
paint will not go on easily with the brush; if in the first, 
the colour will not stick on, ^n^ is apt on indined or vertical 
surfaces to run down before it dries. 

2. That it should not perceptibly affect the colour of the 
paint, especially when that is to be white. 

3. That it should dry properly. 

. 4. That it gets hard, and has a sufficient resistance to 
weather and atmospheric mfluenqes. > 

Baw Mad boiled linseed oil, exposed to the action of the air, 
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bjr oxidation and the heat of the sun. Free Unoleio aoid. 
becomes linoxio aoid, the undeoomposed linoleine. becomes 
linosin. The ooat thus formed is durable and resistant to 
outward influences, but after a long time the linoxin itself 
decomposes, becomes brittle, and flakes off. 

Linseed oil itself is the best vehicle for pigments, but it 
dries too slowly, and must therefore be replaced by boiled 
linseed oil The driers added to the oil during the boil make 
it dry not only quicker but harder, while at the same time, 
especially with lead driers, they make the coat less durable 
than if the raw oil had been used alone. 

The quedities to be demanded of a house paint may be 
divided into those which can be recognised by inspecting the 
paint, and those which can only be known by its behaviour 
after use. In the first class we have four properties:— 

1. That the paint has the proper consistency, i.e., is ready 
for the immediate use of the brush, and can be applied to the 
surface to be coated in a satisfactory manner. 

2. That the paint has been properly rubbed up. Every 
particle of the pigment must be wrapped up in the vehicle 
and be penetrated by it, so that the whole is like an ointment, 
perfectly uniform and free from perceptible grains. 

3. That the paint dries quickly and hard enough. 

4. That the paint covers well enough. It must be of 
Buftioient body to conceal entirely the surface to which it is 
applied. 

In the second class we have three properties:— 

1. The paint must not inju^ the surface to which it is 
applied, either by its owi^ chemical properties, or by its owij 
in conjunction with those of the vehicle, whether by galvanic 
action or otherwise. Neither on the other hand must there 
be any appreciable effect exerted on the paint l)y the surface 
to which, it is applied. 

2. The paint must adhere well to the surface painted, and 
must at the same time be elastic enough to prevent changes 
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of temperature from producing cracks by alternate contractioa' 
and expansion. 

3. The paint must be durable, i.e., must resist the destruc¬ 
tive influences of the environment, whether they are mechan¬ 
ical or chemical, and must form a coat hard enough to permit 
of being cleaned and polished. 

To make the paint answer ail these conditions, however, 
something more is necessary than depends upon the paip^, 
viz. 

1. The vehicle must be chosen with care and with reference 
to the use the paint is to subserve. This choice is dependent 
partly on the nature of the surface to be painted and partly 
on the influences to which it is subsequently to be subjected. 

2. The materials used must be pure and suitable for the 
object of the painting. 

3. The application of the paint must be done in a careful 
and workmanlike manner. 

We can now see that before a paint can be pronounced 
good a whole list of requirements must be satisfied, and also 
that it may not be the fault of a paint that it does not answer, 
if it has been improperly used. 

Assuming that the pigment has been properly chosen, I 
proceed to the manufacture of oil-paints, i.e., to the mixing 
of the pigment with the vehicle. All pigments must be in 
a proper condition before they go to the paint-mills, because 
the machine is not intended to mix and grind at the same 
time. On a small scale we stir the pigment a little at a time 
into raw or boiled linseed oil^ntil we have a perfect mixture 
iii which no solid matter is distinguishable. On a large scale 
we use one of the machines already described. 

As regards the proportion between vehicle and pigment, it 
must be remarked that the paints of commerce are usually 
mixed very thick, partly because it is to the interest of the 
manufacturer to use as little vehicle as possible, because the 
vehicle is usually dearer than the pigment, and partly because 
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oonAumers think that a thick paint is better than a thin, one, 
and also because thick paints are better for sending to a dis^ 
tance, These circumstances have to be carefully borne in 
mind. If we want thin paints, the process of mixing is very 
easy. We simply take the pigment and stir it up in as much 
vehicle as is necessary till we get a uniform product. It is, 
however, quite another matter to make a thick paint, 
pigments containing no more liquid than is necessary to make 
them into a paste, so that they can be diluted just before use. 
In inaking such paints we soon find that there is an excess 
of pigment over vehicle which cannot be exceeded, and which 
in any case makes the mixing more and more difficult, and 
makes it require more time and more power. Certain 
pigments, such as the ochres, require far more vehicle t.lmn 
others, but the manufacturer, on account of the greater price 
of the vehicle, uses only from two-thirds to three-quarters of 
the weight of the pigment. This being the case with the 
lighter pigments, the heavier ones, such as lead and chrome 
colours, want even less vehicle. With these a weight of 
vehicle amounting to one-quarter to one-third of the weight 
of the pigment will give thick paints. 

It is often impossible for the paint manufacturer to deliver 
pure paints for the price, and he has therefore to thin with 
heavyspar. If in his dealings with the pigment manufacturer 
he buys only cheap kinds he gets the heavyspar in without 
having the trouble of getting it and mixing it in himself, al¬ 
though he had better do so. In these cases it is very hard to 
draw a line between adulterajjpd, and unadulterated goods, 
and a pigment can then gply be regarded as the latter when ii; 
contains foreign ingredients out of all proportion with its price. 

When the mixing has been perfectly done, the mixture is 
put through the paint mill, where it is broughf to the desired 
degree of fineness. In special oases, where extra fineness is 
needed, the paint must be put twice or even three times 
thi'ough the paint mill. 
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I now give various recipes for parrioular mixed paiots, 
which would require too much space to specify more par^ 
ticnlarly. 

White Lead Pigments. 


Pure white lead in powder . 



KOot. 
. 28 

Bleached or ordinary linseed oil . 



8 

Pure white lead in powder . 



. 18 

Pure white heavyspar . 



6 

Linseed oil. 


t a 

5 

Pure white lead in powder . 


W 

> • 

. 18 

Pure white heavyspar . 



6 

Linseed oil. 



7 

Pure white lead in powder 



. 18 

Para white heavyspar . 



. 16 

Linseed oil . 



. 18 

ZiNO White Pigments. 

Finest zinc white . 

Kilos. 

. 11 

Bleached or ordinary linseed oil . 



5 

Finest zinc white .... 


, , 

11 

Pare white heavyspar . 

. 

. 

6 

Linseed oil .... . 



7 


6eey Golodks 

are made by mixing any of the above whites with a black 
such as graphite or lampblack, or with a blue such as ultra- 
marine or Prussian blue, or an ochre. 

Yellow Pigments. 


KU»i. 

Oohre.S3 

Heavyspar ,.IS 

Bailed oil.18 

Ochre . ..25 

Pare white lead.6 

Boiled oil.. . . . 10 
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Pare white lead. 

Oohre . 

Heavyspar. 

Boiled oil. 

Chrome yellow. 

Boiled oil. 

Chrome yellow. 

White lead. 

Bteavyspar. 

Boiled oil. 

Bed Pigments. 

Bed lead. 

Heavyepar. 

Boiled oil. 

Venetian red. 

Heavyspar. 

Boiled oil. 

Venetian red. 

Heavyspar. 

Oohre. 

Boiled oil. 

Cinnabar. 

Chrome orange. 

Linseed oil. 


RUoa. 

6 

25 

26 
1.6 

10 

7 

30 

5 

15 

21 


Kltcw. 

30 

22 

12 

10 

5 

5 

20 

10 

10 

18 

10 

10 

6 


Gkbbn Pigments. 


Chrome green. 

Kilo 

11 

Boiled oil. 

i 

Chrome green ...... 

11 

Boiled oil . 

6 

Heavyspar . . . 

5 

Sohweinfurt green. 

. 18 

Zino white. 

12 

Boiled oil. 

,8 

Zino green. 

. 20 

Boiled oil . . , _ . 

. 7 
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Blub Pigments. 

Kilob. 

Ultramarine blue.7 

Zinc white.10 

Boiled oil.6 

Ultramarine blue.7 

Zino white.10 

Heavyspar.8 , 

Boiled oil.8 

Prussian blue.10 

Zinc white. «... 5 

Boiled oil.8 

Bbown Pigments. 

Kilua 

Umber.21 

Boiled oil.8 

Umber.21 

Heavyspar.10 

Boiled oil.10 

Velvet brown.15 

Boiled oil.8 

Filling up'.20 

Boiled oil.8 


Black Pigments. 


Kilos. 

Vegetable black.22 

Boiled oil . . . , ^.10 

Vegetable black.11 

Heavyspar.5 

Boiled oil.6 

Lampblack'.10 

Boiled oil.11 


Sic in the original.—T b. 
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HtOOTOIN’S Pbooess. 

We prepare in a glass or earthenware vessel a thin homo¬ 
geneous paste with water and one of the following substanoes 
in fine powder in the proportions given. 

To 1,000 kilos, white zinc oxide 300-400 kilos, water 
.. grey „ „ 150-180 „ „ 

„ „ „ white lead 160-180 „ „ 

„ „ „ red lead 80-160 „ „ 

„ „ „ lampblack about 1,000 „ „ 

To this paste we add enough linseed oil to make a con¬ 
sistent colour by thorough stirring until the oil has taken the 
pigment from the water. The water is then decanted from 
above the mass, which is then kneaded up exactly like butter 
to get all the water out of it. Finally a greasy mass remains, 
which, when it has to bo used, is diluted to painting con¬ 
sistency with oil. This colour is shown by the throwing out 
of the water to be a true compound (this it is not, but the pig¬ 
ment has more tendency to mix with oil than with water) * and 
has all the appearance of one. If other minerals than those 
given are used, e.g,, ochre, earth-colours, copper compounds, 
etc., no throwing out of water takes place and however long 
we stir, the mass remains a mixture of oil, water and pig¬ 
ment. Combination only takes place beween linseed b'l and 
white or red lead, white or grey zinc oxide, or chrome yellow, 
or lampblack, whereby the preference that these pigments 
enjoy as a consequence of practical experience of their power 
of protecting wood and metal is explained. 

The process for making these house paints on any scale, 
small or large, is as follows; OlTe’of the above-mentioned pig¬ 
ments is worked to a pasle with water and a wooden spatula. 
This paste is then thinned with more water, and run through 
a silk sieve. It is best to have the paste very thin so that 
it will flow freely through the sieve. The sieve usually 


' ThU is evidently an interjection ol Andes in a quotation itom a 
■paoifloation. 
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keeps back about i per cent, of the pigment, which is 
for further grinding, and also any impurities which may ■hay# 
been present, and which neither the paint-mill nor the muUer 
is competent to get rid of. 

The filtered paste is allowed to stand in a vessel to settle, 
which may take any time from a few hours to a few days. 
The water is then run off, and the pigment is stirred up with 
oil for a few minutes. The paste balls together at the bottom 
of the vessel. The kneading is then done, and all the Re¬ 
maining water squeezed out of the mass and poured away. 
Just before use the colour is properly Jhinned with oil and 
siccative. By the above-described process a single workman 
can turn out over 100 kilos, of faultless oil paint within two 
hours. 

The new process is already used to a fairly large extent in 
cases where it is a question of making several hundred kilos, 
of oil paint at a time, and has always given excellent results. 
When it becomes further extended it will perhaps be found 
convenient to bring pigments on the market in the form of 
the pastes that it requires instead of in the usual dry form. 

Zinc grey must be put through the sieve dry, because it 
oxidises by long contact with water and forms a solid mass 
which will not easily combine with oil. Lampblack is not 
wetted by water, so that in its case 10 per cent, of alcohol 
must be added to the water. The lampblack is mixed with 
this dilute spirit till it has the dampness of fresh snuff. In 
this form it mingles readily with water. It is then treated 
as above by decanting the water, stirring up with oil, and 
kneading out the remaining water. 

Pbooess fob Making Wbathbb-Pboof Paint fob WaLM. 

C 

. The process of E. G. Thenn (D.E.P. 26,137) is as follows: 
Mix and grind thoroughly in a mill a mass consisting of 20 
pOT cent, dry rilicate of potash, 10 per cent, felspar, 2? pei 
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eaai. artifioially precipitated silioio hydrate, 90 per oent. 
orydite, 14 per cent, of any natural silicate readily attackable 
by caustic po'tash lye, e.g., pumice, and 19 per cent,.of crystal¬ 
lised carbonate of potash. This mixture is then mixed with 
about half its weight of pure well-levigated earth-colour, or 
other pigment not affected by caustic lime or potash. The 
whole mass is thoroughly mixed and sieved through a sieve 
with 600 meshes to one square centimetre. 

'The vehicle consists of thick milk of lime which has been 
passed through a sieve of the same fineness as the dry mass, 
and is added to the dry mass in the proportions of about 2 
vols. of milk of lime to 1 of pigment. The whole mass is 
then put again through the sieve. 

The colour is applied like an ordinary lime-wash. When 
dry, which takes about twenty-four hours, the surface is gone 
over with clean water several times to accelerate its hardening. 
This object is attained still sooner if the water is used hot. 
Bain and natural dampness of the air have, of course, the 
same effect. If the paint has to resist unusual severe 
mechanical influences, it is a good plan to harden with a 15 
per cent, solution of potash waterglass instead of with plain 
water. 

The hardening action consists essentially in the formation 
of silicate of lime, formed by the interaction of the silicate of 
potash and carbonate of lime. The advantages of the appli¬ 
cation are its resistance to weather, cheapness, handsome 
appearance and washability. 

Univbbsal Pigment foe U«*-A8 Watbb, Oil oe Lake 
Colour. 

By the process of J. Strenli & Co., of Horgen, a colour is 
obtained which can be used with oil or wa|er, or as a lake 
colour, and may therefore be called universal. Dissolve 1 
kilo, of raw caoutchouc in small pieces, by heating it with 
about 20 kilos, of linseed oil. At the same time boil 2i kilos. 

, 10 
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ciM’wama wood ^ or flax-seeds in 100 kilos, of wat« for abovi 
half an hoar. We thus get a decoction haring an <flly 
diaract'^r in virtue of the flax seeds used, which is infended 
to facilitate saponiflcation of the materials. Panama wood 
has the advantage that a colour rubbed up with a mixture 
containing it adheres very strongly to the painted objects, 
whether they are of wood, stone or iron. Besides its extract 
is very much like the purest soapy water whereby intimate 
union with the indiarubber solution is much facilitated. * 

While this decoction is boiling, the indiarubber solution is 
diluted at a temperature of about 100° C. with more linseed 
oil, in the proportion of about five times its volume. This 
dilute indiarubber solution is then mixed with four-thirds of its 
own volume of the decoction, and well stirred up with it to 
a thin soapy liquid. The dry pigment is then diligently 
stirred up in it till a paste is produced which can be rubbed 
up in the paint mill, through which it is at once put. Only 
chemically pure pigments can be used for making this uni¬ 
versal colour, for if, for example, heavyspar is added, it is 
impossible to get a uniform mixture. The oil would unite 
with the pigment and the heavyspar and the water would be 
thrown out, and the result would not be a universal colour 
but an ordinary oil-colour. 

On leaving the paint-mill, the universal colour is ready, 
and can be delivered up to the painter for further manipula¬ 
tion. 

The materials contained ,in the universal colour permit of 
its uniting easily with water, oil, or varnish, so that the 
planter can mix it with water and so get water colour or 
distemper, or with oil and so get an oil colour, or with varnish 
and so get a coloured varnish. As distemper, the colours are 
durable and not liable to mouldiness; as oil colours, they 
frarm no surface-skin, and without the use of wax give'a very 


'Ouiiyabaik. 
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flaeiabd diirabkooat which'can be washed with4oap or'^dii.i 
It Ts'-oheap as it does not contain wax. 

, -The colours got in the manner just described set hard« 
than ordinary ones, resist weather, and can be used in 
out of doors either in winter or summer. 

Gsonzweig’s Oil Paint. 

Grunzweig mixes a paint consisting of 10 per cent, umber, 
6 per cent, yellow ochre, 10 per cent, red lead, 5 per cent, 
ultramarine, 5 per cent, zinc white, 25 per cent, white lead, 
10 per cent, of graphite, and 25 per cent, of boiled oil. 

The surface to be painted with this must have been care¬ 
fully cleaned and dried, and if of iron must have been freed 
from rust. The mass can be diluted with boiled oil only. 
This heterogeneous colour has probably been patented in 
England, so that it may be called “ patent 

To Make Oil Colours Eebist High Temperatures. 

This object is realised, according to D.B.P. 17,459, by using 
a solution of shellac, camphor and Iwiled oil in spirit. The 
tincture is made paler by treatment with chalk. The surface 
to be painted is grounded with a mixture of this tincture with 
plaster of Paris, and then painted with pigment rubbed up 
with the tincture. 

Glasen.avp’s Black Paint. 

This is not exactly a black but rather a dark grey, but haS 
very great body. It was invei^d by Glasenapp. 

100 lb. of boiled oil made with lead are heated till th%y 
begin to fume, and then 15 lb. of litharge or red lead are 
gr^ually added and digested to complete solution. We then 
add gradually li lb. of flowers of sulphur anfl stir diligently. 
Finally we add 2 lb. more of the lead oxide and continue 
the h^t for thirty to sixty minutes longer, to get aU tlxe 
, sulphur (which dissolves readily in the oil) into oomlanation, 
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The final rather thick Uqaid is thinned with oil of toipentina 
This application rightly made will dry in ten hours, bat if 
there is any unoombined sulphur it will take longer. The 
presence of free sulphur in the unfinished paint may be 
known by the gases given off having a characteristic and 
disagreeable smell The sulphide of lead gradually settles, 
but the paint is easily mode fit for use by stirring it up. 

Vehicle and Fixes eoe House Paints. 

The invention (D.E.P. 3,420) consists in mixing organic or 
inorganic colouring matters with the following paste 
Glue, 25 grammes; glycerine, 634 grammes; water, 208 
grammes; ammonia, 12i grammes; wax, 208 grammes; and 
resin, 12J grammes. Paints made with this vehicle are suit- 
aUe for a variety of industrial purposes. They form an 
advantageous substitute for pastels, and are usable for both 
oil and water colour painting. They are easily applied to 
fabrics, and also to porcelain, earthenware, etc. By dint of 
these properties, and their rapid drying, they are of great 
value to landscape painters. The paste is made as follows 
Mix by heating together 208 grammes of pure white wax 
and about 260 of glycerine. When the wax is quite fused, 
a solution of 124 grammes of resin in ether is added. Finally 
we add a solution of 25 grammes of fish or other glue in about 
260 grammes of glycerine. Then dilute with water and stir 
till cold. The paste is then rubbed up with the pigments 
and the paint is ready. The amount of glycerine used has 
to be regulated according to the drying power the paint is to 

have. 

• 

Pbepabation 01* A Substitute fob Linseed ob Turpen¬ 
tine Oil. 

This oil extAct (D.E.P. 3,420) is made from colophony 
free from turpentine, crystal soda, liquid ammonia and water, 
and is a syrupy mass which can be used with great advantage 
in house painting. The product is made as follows 
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100 lb, of the oolppbony, 20 of crystal soda and fSO <rf 
water are boiled together, and then mixed intimately with 
260 of water and 24 of ammonia. 

The resulting product can be used with great success in 
the manufacture of all paints as a substitute for oil of turpen¬ 
tine or linseed, and the pigments simply need to be rubbed 
up with it. 

The paint so got has the property of drying quickly and 
easily without any siccative, and can readily be varnished 
over. The coats withstand changes of temperature perfectly, 
keep under water as well as dry and get very hard. Paints 
made with this substitute can be diluted at will simply with 
water, even to be very thinly flowing indeed. In comparison 
with the methods hitherto known of making house paints 
with linseed or turpentine oil, this substitute has the impor¬ 
tant advantage that it can be made at one-third of the cost 
of the original vehicle, and gives a still more durable coat. 

Bbuchhold’s Weathebpkoof Paint. 

Bruchhold’s new paint consists of boiled oil which must 
be free from every artificial siccative, with a little oil of 
creosote and powdered silver slag from a silver refinery. The 
exact proportions are 


Pur cent 

Slag.75 

Boiled oil.24 

Creosote . 1 


The essential ingredient is the slag, the great hardness 
of which gives the paint much resistance to water or acid, 
and contains no metals liable to oxidation. 

A 

Kallkolith. 

Under this name a product has been foa some years on 
the market as a paint, having been ostensibly discovered 
by Otto Kali of Heidelberg. 

Kallkolith is used with great advantage as a substitute 
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for the usual priming colours on wood and iron, and instead 
of boiled oil on stone, cement and all kinds of plaster. It 
prevents all blistering and gives an exceedingly hard, smooth 
and durable surface, as it combines firmly not only with the 
surface but with the paint subsequently laid over it. It has 
the following advantages 

1. Cheapness.—li is half the price of ordinary priming 
Snd linseed oil. 

2. r*eW.— It goes three times as far as ordinary pnmmg. 

3. Convenience.—It is very easily applied and with great 
economy of pigment, which is made to cover well in the 
thinnest coats, and will have more durability than on an 
oidinary oil priming. 

4. Drying powers.—The drying only takes two to three 
hours. Hence we have 

6. Continmnce of the work ensured. 

6. Oil colours on kallkolith on wood and plaster have 
greater beauty and 

7. Greater durabUity and specially very great 

8. Hardness, so that, as the experience of several years 
has shown, the lasting of the substance on outside fronts 
exposed to the weather is most satisfactory. Hence any 
work done with kallkolith may be fully guaranteed. 

On wood, kallkolith is applied thinly and with care. It 
dries in from one to two hours and the smoothing with 
pumice may be omitted, only brushing when dry with 
a brush before stopping. We thus get a solid,, smooth 
surface with great saving of time, and one coat of good 
oil paint will be found to haw all the body required. This 
single coat is sandpapered and dusted, and the finishing 
colour can now be laid on, and will remain perfectly bright. 
A dull wax pakit can also be used, and one coat of it- 
wUl be enough on a priming of kallkolith. 

Woodwork, preserved in its natural colour by. kallkolith, 
acquire^ wh^ the application has been carefully made. 
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• fine, antique shade, and can be waxed, varnished or 
j^lished over the kallkolith. 

If the objects are to be decorated, they can be painted 
on with kallkolith and beautiful work can be done in this 
way. In polishing the wood we proceed as follows: If 
the wood is to retain its natural colour, from one to three 
ooats of kallkolith are applied, according as the wood has 
fine or coarse pores, and when dry sandpapered is 
polished in the usual way. If a deeper colour of the wood 
is wanted, a larger number of kallkolith coats is applied, 
and the surface is well rubbed with soft paper befwe 
polishing. 

Poker-work and intarsia can be imitated with great 
fidelity on soft as well as on hard wood. To do this, 
kallkolith is painted on the wood, diluting it for light tints and 
putting in the shadows afterwards with undiluted kallkolith. 

In imitating other woods, it is advisable to mix the graining 
colours with kallkolith and water instead of vinegar. The 
kallkolith completely prevents any creeping on to the oil 
ground, thereby saving a good deal of time, and has the addi¬ 
tional advantage that when the work is varnished less varnish 
is required to give the proper lustre. 

As a priming for oil colours on iron, kallkolith is applied 
thinly and carefully. 

As a priming for oil colours on stone, cement and plaster, 
instead of boiled oil, kallkolith is used diluted with twice its 
volume of water. The surface is carefully dried, and freed 
from dust, and then the dilutedjsfdlkolith is applied fully, and 
with as little frothing as possible, with large brushes. Jn 
favourable weather, the application dries in from one to two 
hours, and then can be at once thinly covered with any paint. 
If the work is carefully done, as good and durable an effect 
can be produced as in any other way, and with much less 
time and labour. 

Old weather-worn oil-painted fronts oan.bs saved from the 
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need of having the paint fully renewed if they are well cleaned 
and then painted with dilute kallkolith. Kallkolith is applied 
to cement exactly as to plaster, but the plaster should be dry, 
and the kallkolith should be applied during fine weather. 
All lime-washed fronts must be well scraped and washed, and 
sheuld then be painted over with kallkolith diluted with seven 
times its volume of water, and than, when that is dry, treated 
as if they were fresh plaster. ^ 

As a priming for distemper instead of soap kallkolith is 
used diluted with seven times its volume of water, and the 
distempering is done as usual when the kallkolith is dry, 
although the distemper colour should be a-little thinner than 
usual. It does no barm if the priming has for any reason to 
stand uncovered for a time, which cannot be allowed with a 
priming that wants sand-papering. 

For preparing walls for decoration kallkolith is used diluted 
with seven times its volume of cold water. For this purpose 
it has the advantage that the decorative painting is more 
durable on it than on size. Kallkolith comes on the market 
as a th'ckish dark brownish-red liquid, which on shaking 
becomes covered with a soapy lather and has a very disagree¬ 
able ammoniacal smell. The colour alone seems to be rather 
a drawback to its use, and its nauseous smell, which of course 
becomes very obvious when painting is done with it, must in 
my opinion entirely prevent its use in some oases. 

I have mentioned in a former work that Dr. von Scherzer 
brought about thirty years ago from China a cement or paint 
called sohio-Iaio, consisting^! pig’s blood, quicklime and 
alqm, and specially used for painting boxes and other articles 
of wood to make them waterproof both within and without. 
It has long been known that all albuminous bodies make 
compounds withf lime which are excellent for paint, and 
blood is no exception to the rule. The German Government 
had analyses made of schio-laio, to determine the recipe if 
possible, and then to make some and experiment with it, 
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Aooording to the determinations of nitrogen and lime, the 
proportion between fresh blood and slaked lime was put 
at three to four, and in fact if we mix 3 lb. of whipped or 
^brinated blood with 4 lb. of lime, slaked to a powder, 
we get a thin tenacious mass. With more lime the mass 
is thicker, and quite as tenacious as before. 

In accordance with these researches, I have drawn up the 
following formula for a vehicle:— 


Whipped {reeh blood.5 lb. 

Slaked lime.lb. 

Water.1 gal. 


This composition can be mixed with all manner of paints, 
except white, and acts as a vehicle for them. 

Kail’s patent (D.B.P. 18,307) says; To 10 lb. of whipped 
blood from the slaughter-house add through a sieve 1 lb. 
of old quicklime which has fallen to dust, stir, and let 
the mixture stand for twenty-four hours. Then skim the 
impurities off from the surface, remove the rest from the sedi¬ 
ment and put it aside, and stir up the latter with water and 
allow it to settle. Then pour the water off into what has 
been put on one side, so as to dilute it. Let the mass then 
stand quiet for from ten to twelve days after mixing it with 
a solution of permanganate of potash, which partly bleaches 
it and prevents it from turning mouldy. 

At the end of this time the mass is stirred up and more 
water is added till it is of the consistency of quite thin glue. 
It is best, to secure uniformity of mixture, always to get a 
predetermined gravity by meamrtf a hydrometer. 

This liquid is filteredj^ mixed with a little oil of lavendel*, 
and kept in well-closed casks, when it will keep lor a very 
long time. 
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SHIP PAINTS. 

A oooD paint for hulls of ships, in iron or steel, to res&t 
water, has not only to preserve the material in the ordinary 
way, but to prevent the growth of sea-weeds and animals 
upon it. 

This object is attained by smooth hard-clinging coats which 
contain substances poisonous to sea-growths, both vegetable 
and animal, and have also the property after they have killed 
the organisms of flaking off and leaving the hull bare. 

There are already poisonous paints known, but they will 
not flake off, and the shell flsh, etc., make as much friction 
as the ship moves when dead as they did when living. On 
the other hand paints are known which slowly flake off, but 
they are not poisonous, and allow the organisms to attain 
considerable development before flaking off. 

Sohnittgeb’s Paint. 

Schnittger’s process seeks to combine both properties in 
one paint, and is in this respect chiefly to be regarded as a 
novelty. The manufacture .of it proceeds as follows 

Take 100 lb. of copal, ajj^ heat it till it has lessened to 
ijbout 80 lb., and condense and retain the fumes, stirring 
luring the heating with a suitable stirrer. When the dis¬ 
tillation is over the copal is removed from the still so as to 
30ol as quickly %,s possible. It is a good plan to run it into 
cold water. When cold the copal is broken up and dissolved 
by beating it on a sandbath in 96 per cent, spirit, at as low 
I temperature as possible. The oU which came over during 
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j&e Instillation is added to the solution, but not the 'water 
which would cause precipitation, whereupon the whole is 
then filtered. In the meantime the following Solutions in 
spirit are prepared 

Of 20 lb. po’wdered aloes in 40 lb. of 96 per cent, spirit; 
of 20 lb. Japan camphor in 40 lb. of 96 per cent, spirit; 
of 20 lb. pitch in 40 lb. of 96 per cent, spirit; and of 50 lb. 
colophon; in 30 lb. of 96 per cent, spirit. These four tinc¬ 
tures are then mixed into the copal solution, cleared by allow¬ 
ing time to settle, and then the whole is decanted from the 
sediment. 

To this carefully prepared solution we add, with continual 
stirring, for every 33 lb. of it 28 lb. of caput mortuum, 3 
lb. linseed oil, 3 lb. castor oil, and flnaDy, after long stirring, 
10 lb. of red oxide of mercury; stir for two hours more, and 
then add 6 lb. of crystallised carbolic acid. After mixing 
this in, leave to stand for twenty-four hours and pack into 
casks. 

Paint foe Ships, and Sdbmabinb Consthuotions. 

• In the process of Bessy 6. Benedict and Frank Lee Bene¬ 
dict of Viareggio, copper sulphate is reduced with grape sugar 
and caustic potash. The precipitate of cuprous oxide is mixed 
with carbolic acid, gently heated, and mixed with linseed oil 
and mineral pigments. A cuprous phenylate is said to be 
formed and to be very poisonous to animal and vegetable 
life. 

Paint fob Iron Ships. 

600 kilos, of asphalt or black pitch are mixed warm wit^ 
480 lb. of boiled linseedwil. The mixture is cooled to 24“ F., 
and to it is added a mixture of 600 kilos, graphite, 120 kilos> 
arsenite of copper and 640 kilos, of purified ccal-tar oil. The 
whole is thoroughly mixed and applied to the hull in several 
poata The arsenic in, it is said to prevent the growth .«f 
barnacles, etc., on the ship. 
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LUMINOUS PAINT. 

Luminous paint is a product which excites much interMt, 
and meeting with much false judgment is distrusted by many 
people. It is therefore a matter of common interest to give 
below the results of accurate investigations, which lead ns to 
form a correct opinion on the question. 

The attempts to make a luminous paint date very far back, 
and the Chinese are said to have been able to make from the 
most remote antiquity a paint out of oyster-shells and sulphur 
which shone in the dark. At the same time such things 
used to be looked upon as playthings, as they were too 
inefficient and too expensive for practical use on a large 
scale. 

The first to succeed in making luminous paint which would 
glow even under oil or water on a large scale was Balmain, 
a native of Heligoland. Then and not before did such paints 
become of practical value. The price of such colours, which 
was M. 110 per lb. seven years ago, has now been brought 
down to one-twenty-fifth of that by improved machinery and 
methods of manufacture. 

In chemical composition ^je paint is a compound of alkaline 
qarth, sulphur, oxygen and a little water. It contains no 
phosphorus. Chemical analysis alone, however, is no criterion 
of its quality, as the light-giving power depends not only on 
proper composition but on a particular kind of molecular 
aggregation. It has consequently been found impossible to 
imitate Balmain’s paint, now made by an English company 
which has acquired the patent 
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, Balznam’s lammous paint, which can be had either as an 
oil -or a water colour, has the remarkable property of, as it 
were, storing daylight or other strong light, and giring it out 
again in the dark, and is so excessively sensitive to light that 
a single spark from an induction coil will at once make it 
luminous. The power of the paint to give out light depends 
upon the power and duration of the light to which it has 
been previously exposed, as well as upon the mass of the 
paint itself, for the light penetrates through the whole mass 
of paint, and neither acts on nor proceeds from the surface 
only. 

Hence the thicker the colour is laid on, and the longer 
lasting and more powerful the light which has acted upon it 
has been, the longer and stronger it will shine in the dark. 
If suddenly brought from light to darkness the paint first 
glows with a violet light, which finally becomes white, and 
then gradually gets weaker and weaker until the stock of 
stored-up energy is entirely expended. 

If the paint is then brought from darkness to light it begins 
to store up again, and if exposed during the daytime it will 
absorb enough to shine throughout the longest winter night. 
Accumulation of dirt on the surface naturally hinders both 
absorption and radiation. Heat has a special effect upon 
luminous paint, and by making the light it gives out stronger 
only allows it to last for a correspondingly shorter time. 

Hydrochloric and nitric acids destroy the luminosity as to 
varnishes, vehicles and pigments containing lead, so that as a 
vehicle and as a protection forjuminous paint special pre¬ 
parations are needed, and if anything has to be written on 
the surface a special pigihent must be used. 

Objects which are already painted with an ordinary oil 
colour must be primed with a neutral ground colour before 
having luminous paint applied to them. Such a priming is 
cheap, and it is to be recommended even on unpainted sur¬ 
faces if they are rough or porous, as they enable the luminous 
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paint to Eq)pear tb mtuh'^sater advMtage by^ givi&g It a 
smooth surface. Three costs of lummous paint are bnough' 
in all cases, and it is at least as durable as the best oil paihl', 
especially when, varnished over by a suitable varnish. One 
pound of luminous paint will cover with three coats an area 
of twelve square feet. ■ 

Luminous water colour has the same general properties as 
the oil paint. But like all water colours it should onljjw 
used indoors, and not in the open air or on objects exposed 
to the weather. It is sold as a dry powder which is stirred 
up with a litre and a half of lukewarm water to every 10 lb. ■ 
of pigment. The resulting mixture is enough to give three 
coats to 70 square feet of surface. Objects of unpainted 
wood, plaster, papier-miichb, etc., are groundal before the 
application of luminous paint with a solution of pure gelatine 
in 12 parts of hot water, to fill the pores and prevent waste 
of the luminous paint. Luminous paint must be applied 
with perfectly clean brushes and must be kept stirred up 
during use. Every coat must be dry before another is laid 
on. 

Although success is certain when a luminous paint has 
been used vhth rigid attentions to the directions, it is import¬ 
ant to note that it is only properly effective in real darkness. 
Where there is partial light or in artificial light the effect is 
spoiled and the use of the paint only leads to mistaken judg¬ 
ment. It would, for example, be folly in towns which are 
lighted at night, while a fipger-post by a country roadside 
needs merely the applicaiigiLof luminous paint to make it as 
useful by night as by day. 

Many trials made with luminous paint in unsuitable places 
have caused it to be depreciated. It must be remembered, 
too, that a luibinous. paint only shines by emitting stored 
energy, and must consequently be afforded the necessary 
hitervals for renewing its stock, if it is to continue to be of, 
sernoe. At the entrances of and inside dark rooms in which 
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ioflftmmable goods are stored it is an excellent plan to 
use placards painted in. luminous paint, only remembering 
^t they must be exposed to daylight at intervals. They 
ahould therefore be placed where they are exposed to light 
in the daytime, or they may be made movable so that they 
can be taken out of the room occasionally. They will then 
allow people to go about freely in the darkened room and 
save much time and trouble. 

^s luminous paint shines equally well under water, divers 
can work in deep water, if their apparatus is painted with 
luminous paint. Mr. Hedger, of the Southampton Dock Com¬ 
pany, in a report on the raising of a ship sunk off that port, 
states that by means of luminous paint the divers were able 
to see the seams and bolts in the hull at a depth of eight 
metres well enough to be able to work with ease. It is 
possible for an object which has been exposed to a corre¬ 
sponding day’s light to be recognised at the end of a following 
fifteen hours' night so much that large and clear writing can 
be distinctly read. 

Most people know from experience how convenient the use 
of luminous paint is on many small objects, such as match- 
toes, lamp-shades, door-signs, etc., as it enables them to be 
found in the dark, and besides these uses of luminous paints 
there are others which show the great advantages of them, 
and which will now be briefly mentioned. 

For navigation purposes; buoys painted with luminous 
paint can be clearly seen 200 metres off in the darkest night 
and so show the way. Many lives would be saved if life 
belts were painted with luminous paint so that a drowning 
‘person could see by night the belt thrown over to him. 
What other chance has he of finding it 7 The paint is also 
good for the piers of bridges, piles, lightship% railings, eto-i 
■etc. 

' On railways; for painting the insides of goods trucks, 

. indicating level boards, numbers, level crossings which are. 
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not lighted, all of which can then be seen at a distance, and 
people can see whether gates are shut or not. 

In the country; for painting finger-posts, milestones, notace 
boards, etc., in places destitute of artificial light and in country 
towns for the names of streets, the numbers of houses, hydrants, 
etc. 

In military works: for painting objects destined for use in 
engineering works, such as piles, etc., and for making out the 
profiles and outlines of such works. 

In stores of gunpowder, spirit, petroleum, and the painting 
inside mines, ships' holds and other dark localities where 
there is fire-risk, we use tablets painted with luminous paint 
that can be removed on occasion so as to get the necessary 
exposure to daylight. These tablets may be of wood, glass, 
or zinc, and enable short jobs to be done in such places with¬ 
out the risk attending the use of lamps. 

Luminous paints cannot be too much recommended for 
theatres, factories and other places where large crowds 
assemble, to indicate exits and give other directions. If by 
any chance the ordinary illumination of the place should 
suddenly fail, every one can direct his steps with certainty. 

Luminous water colours are specially good for room walls, 
ceilings, passages, staircases, which get daylight in the day¬ 
time and for painting the stairs themselves in barracks and 
hospitals. They can also be used in wall-paper-making and 
photography, and for painting all kinds of paper work, and 
generally all objects which are not usually in the open air. 

Luminous paint is also made up with wax, and in this way 
is largely used by jewellerSt makers of glass ornaments, and 
m making fish-bait. 

The preparation of luminous paint is as follows 

Oyster-shells are cleaned with warm water, and put in the 
fire for half an hour, then taken out, allowed to cool, ground, 
and freed from worthless grey particles. The powder is inter- 
skatified with layers of sulphur in a crucible, and the lid is 
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then luted on with a thick paste of sand and beer. When 
the crucible has been red-hot for an hour, it is allowed to 
cool. The white powder in it is then carefully sieved, and 
mixed with gum-water as a vehicle. 

An invention patented by G, Sohatte of Dresden some time 
ago has the object of preparing durable white or coloured 
paints which are luminous, but of which the colour remains 
the same in daylight. To effect this, Zanzibar or akuri copal 
is fused over a charcoal fire and 15 parts of the mass are 
dissolved in 60 parts of French oil of turpentine, filtered, and 
mixed with 25 parts of pure linseed oil which has been heated 
and partially cooled again. The varnish thus obtained is 
worked up into a luminous paint in a paint-mill by one of the 
following processes. Iron rollers must not be used, as any 
fragments of iron which got into the paint would impair its 
luminosity. 

The varnish as sold almost always contains lead or man¬ 
ganese, which has a tendency to impair the luminosity of the 
calcium sulphide. 

A pure white luminous paint is prepared by mixing 40 lb. 
of the above varnish with 6 lb. of prepared sulphate of barium, 
6 lb. of prepared calcium carbonate, 12 lb. of prepared 
white zinc sulphite, and 36 lb. of good luminous calcium 
sulphide to an emulsion, and then making the whole very 
fine in the paint-mill. 

A red luminous paint is prepared by mixing 50 lb. of the 
varnish with 8 lb. of, prepared sulphate of barium, 2 lb. of 
prepared madder-lake, 6 lb. of prepared realgar (red sulphide 
of arsenic) and 34 lb. of goodTuminous calcium sulphide, 
worked up in the pain^mill. 

For an orange paint, 46 lb. of the varnish are mixed with 
174 lb. of prepared barium sulphate, 1 lb. ofj)repared Indian 
yellow, 14 lb. of prepared madder-lake and 34 lb. of good 
luminous calcium sulphide. 

For a yellow paint, 48 lb. of the varnish are mixed with 
II 
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16 lb. of prepared baiittm Bulphe>te, 8 lb. of barium ohromalb, 
and 34 lb. of good luminous calcium sulphide. 

Por a green paint, 48 lb. of the varnish are mixed with 10 
lb. of prepared barium sulphate, 8 lb. of chrome-green, 34 lb. 
of good luminous calcium sulphide. 

For a blue paint, 42 lb, of the varnish are mixed with 10'2 
of prepared barium sulphate, 6’4 of ultramarine, 5'4 of cobalt 
blue and 36 lb, of good luminous calcium sulphide. 

For a violet paint, 42 lb. of the varnish are mixed with 
10'2 lb. of prepared barium sulphite, 2'8 lb. of ultramarine 
wolet, 9 lb. of arsenate of cobalt and 36 lb. of good luminous 
calcium sulphide. 

For a grey paint, 45 lb. of the varnish are mixed with 6 lb. 
of prepared barium sulphate, 9 lb. of prepared carbonate of 
lime, 5 lb. of ultramarine blue, i lb. of zinc sulphite grey 
and 36 lb. of good luminous calcium sulphide. 

For a yellowish-brown paint, 48 lb. of the varnish are 
mixed with 10 lb. of prepared barium sulphate, 8 lb. of 
orpiment and 34 lb. of good luminous calcium sulphide. 

Luminous paints for artistic purposes are prepared by 
substituting for the varnish in the above recipes the same 
quantity of pure poppy oil and grinding especially fine. 

For luminous oil paints, the varnish is replaced by an equal 
quantity of cold pressed linseed oil, thickened by boiling. 

All the luminous paints above given can be used for coloured 
papers and other purposes by leaving out the varnish and 
grinding up the solids with water and a vehicle free from 
acid. Luminous wax pain^^ can also be made for painting 
op glass vessels and the like, by substituting 10 per cent, of 
Japan wax, and 2} per cent, of olive oil for the varnish. The 
so prepared wax-paints can be used on porcelain, which are 
then baked wiAiout access of air, or varnished over with 
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ARTISTS’ COLOURS. 

Thbbb include pigments rubbed up with poppy, linseed or 
nut oil, and used by artists for their special purposes, and 
the principles of their manufacture are the same as for 
ordinary oil paints. We only choose purer and more reli¬ 
able pigments and are more particular in choosing the oil, 
and give the paints a much more thorough rubbing up in the 
paint-mill or with the muUer. 

With reference to pigments it must be remembered that 
we have now many more of them than formerly; it may be 
a question whether this is an advantage from an artistic 
point of view. Although in former times the choice of pig¬ 
ments was limited, they were at least reliable, and have lasted 
for centuries as fresh as at first. Now we have an untold 
number of pigments of every conceivable shade of which a 
Jarge proportion change in a short time so much that the 
painter fails to recognise his own work. 

With four pigments only, says John (Die Malerei der Alien, 
Berlin, 1846), viz., white, Attic yellow ochre, Sinope red, and 
lampblack or ivory black, Apelles, Echion, Melanthus and 
Nioomachus, all very famous painters, executed those im¬ 
mortal works single specimens of which were the treasures 
of a city. Pliny, from whom this information is derived, 
continues as follows: “ But now that porp]e glitters on the 
walls, and India sends us the mud of its rivers, and the blood 
of its’ dragons and elephants, noble painting has ceased to 
exist”. 
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Among the Egyptians the number of paints which were 
allowed to be used for artistic purposes was limited, at first 
to five, but later to seven. The tools which served them for 
maulstick and palette at the same time show a row of seven 
hollows intended to receive the paints. 

It would naturally take us too far to follow up the further 
increase in the number of pigments. The fact is that the 
masters of the old Italian and of the later Dutch schools knew 
and used a very considerable number of them. Even the^ 
artists used colours which have no pretension to permanency, 
and which the artists of to-day will not use. The oldest 
Florentine painters, for example, had not only real ultra- 
marine, but biadetto or what we now call mountain blue, 
and indigo. For yellow they had massicot, for orange orpi- 
ment, besides gamboge and Naples yellow. Gamboge has 
now almost gone out of use in oil-painting. As a red they 
used pink from Brazil wood, as well as English red lead, 
dragon’s blood, vermilion, and hematite or sinopia; for green 
they had verdigris and another copper-green. We also hear 
of a red called kermes,' as a rich English colour which was 
extracted out of dyed cloth imported from England. The 
Venetians seem to have used this as an oil paint at a very 
early period. Madder and cochineal were used in very early 
times, and also asphaltum, which first appears in the time of 
Titian; and we also have accounts of colours made from 
flowers, yellow from the crocus (saffron), red from violets, 
and pink from ivy-sap. Thus the number of colouring 
matters in use was oontii^jally increasing, and while the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Pompeians and Herculaneans used as 
pigments first the natural earths and then those made from 
stones, and finally chemical compounds for the preparation 
of which no smMl skiU is required, we find in the studios of 
the Middle Ages complete colour laboratories, because in 
those days the painters preferred to prepare their own colours. 

' Clotely allied to the cochineal ineect,—Tr. 
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Now things have changed. The artist buys his colours 
from manufacturers, and it is no uncommon thing for price 
lists to contain the names of over 300 possible and im¬ 
possible pigments, including shades which cannot be got 
except by the most desperate mixing. We also have whole 
series of lakes made with aniline dyes and alumina, 
which lose their colour very quickly when exposed to light, 
to say nothing of earth-pigments beautified with anilines, 
which have the same degree of durability. With regard 
to much of the material now offered by dealers to artists, 
the German Society for the Promotion of Eational Methods 
of Painting, which is located in Munich, has decided on 
fixing upon a scale of normal colours, in which only those 
colours which are known to be fast to light and air are 
included. Such alone should be used and the scale is 
here*ghen- 

Whites. 

Kremser white, zinc white. 

Yellows. 

Pale Naples yellow, dark Naples yellow, reddish Naples 
yellow, pale and dark cadmium, orange cadmium, pale ochre, 
pale gold ochre, dark gold ochre, Sienna earth, Pozzuoli 
earth. 

Beds. 

Pale and dark English red, mountain cinnabar, Chinese 
cinnabar, patent cinnabar, dark and violet madder lake. 

Browns. 

Dark ochre, burnt dark ocbw, burnt green ochre (Bo¬ 
hemian), burnt Sienna, Cyprian umber, burnt Cyprian umbar, 
asphalt, mummein. 

Blues. 

Cobalt blue, dark and light ultramarifae, Prussian blue. 

Greens. 

Warm chrome green, chrome green, pale and dark cobalt 
green, green Bohemian ochre, Veronese earth. 
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Blaoes. 

IvoTy blaok, lampblack. 

’ All these pigments, to be fit for artists' use, must be 
ground as fine as possible and be very carefully levigatbd 
so as to get a very soft and delicate powder. Thorough 
drying of this powder at from 80° to 100° C., until cessa¬ 
tion of loss of weight shows that all water has been ex¬ 
pelled, has been recommended of late, because the colour 
then requires much less oil, and this is, as we shall see 
presently, of great advantage to the purity of the tint 

As vehicles, the brothers Van Eyqk in the fourteenth 
century used oil, so that they are the founders of painting 
in oils, as contrasted with the previous encaustic style, 
although it is now said that Heraclius, who lived in the 
tenth century, has left an account among many other 
secrets of the use of pigments with oil and even'with 
boiled oil. 

The oils chiefly used are linseed, poppy and nut oil, 
and there appears to be no doubt that many painters 
early employed in addition colophony and mastic, even 
amber and copal, and also wax, to make the pigments 
give a smooth mass. Baron von Tankenheim in 1770 pro¬ 
posed a pomatum-like composition of wax and oil (of 
which, however, no more detailed particulars are given) as 
a colour-vehicle; and Paillot de Montabert used a solution 
of wax in cold turpentine mixed with a little naphtha, and 
a little solution of copal and elemi in oil of turpentine. . 

The cause of these additiens is to be found in the fact that 
many colours mixed with linseed, poppy, or nut oil, particu¬ 
larly the last, become tough on keeping, and thus very diffi¬ 
cult to use. This occurs with lead-white and many of the 
earth-colours, ahd many heavy pigments, such as cinnabar, 
cannot be kept with oil alone, as their great specific gravity 
makes them settle out. In the making of oil paints, poppy and 
But oil have shown themselvse the best, because they contoin 
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the least linoxyn ready made, and henoe the destruothre in* 
flnenoes of ak and light take longer to affeot them than other 
drying oils. Nut oil cannot be used for all purposes, especially 
for whites or pale hues, on account of its dark colour, and 
bleached poppy and linseed oils have therefore to be used. 

Pigments rubbed up thick with these oils, and having to 
be thinned for use, have other drawbacks besides the toughen> 
ing. Among these are darkening of colour after use, whites 
kiming jpllow if deprived of light, slow drying and the un¬ 
equal drying times of different colours, hardening from above 
downwards by the formation of a skin over the colour, and 
attempts to explain these matters seem to have shown that 
they are to a large, extent due to the use of unnecessary 
quantities of oil. 

“ It seems paradoxical,” says Profeskor Petruscheffsky of 
St. Petersburg, “ but it is nevertheless true, that in oil paint¬ 
ing as little oil should be used as possible.” We should 
therefore use as far as we can such paints as contain the 
least oil, because it is only in that way we can avoid the 
above-mentioned troubles. As a proof that oil paints should 
be made up with as little oil as possible we may mention 
water colours, where very small quantities of gum or honey 
form a sufficient vehicle. As, however, the pigment cannot 
be used with only just sufficient oil to bind it, we must add 
something besides which is not oil, e.g., an ethereal oil, such 
as oil of turpentine, of rosemary or lavender. When the 
colour is used, these evaporate, and the pigment is left with 
only the necessary amount' of qjj to bind it. 

This explanation is most instructive, and shows that,we 
must give up the oM process of rubbing up pigments with a 
pure drying oil only, and introduce instead a method depend¬ 
ing on the use of a mixed vehicle, consisting 

1. Of drying oil with a varying amount of ethereal oil 
according to the nature of the pigment, or 

2. Of dryii^ oil, ethereal oil, and wax, or resin of a pur- 
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tioular kind. This is the principle of the Mussini colours. 
As the various pigments have various drying powers with the 
same vehicle, care must be taken in the manufacture to mix 
such pigments as dry quickly (such as lead-pigments) with 
raw oil, and those which dry slowly with oil which has been 
boiled or otherwise made more drying. Great care is here 
necessary to use no lead compounds for making the oil drying, 
as the oil will then have a bad effect on the shade of certain 
pigments. Only pure manganese compounds should be usel, 
and the oil should always be bleached afterwards in the sun 
to restore the original colour to the oil which has been 
darkened by the boiling. 

Schnitgee’s Oil Paints. 

According to the present practice, pigments for artists’ use 
are rubbed up with oil, usually also with tallow or beeswax 
at the ordinary temperature, and in such proportions as to 
produce a mass of the consistency of butter. 

As experience has shown, an oil paint has more durability 
and less tendency to darken the less oil has been used with 
the pigment. 

(The lirst part of this assertion wants proof, as all our 
experience so far goes to show the contrary.) 

The object of the process of P. C. Schnitger of Berlin is to 
lessen the amount of oil while still securing the necessary soft¬ 
ness. The pigment is first mixed with the oil, but, in contrast 
with the practice hitherto prevailing, so as to make it thicker 
than it is to be when the jjaint is finished, and then has 
a greliminary passage through the paint-mill. The mass is 
then heated for some time, whereby it becomes first hard and 
brittle, and then again gradually softer and thinner, and 
finally tough. The heating is stopped at the soft stage and 
before toughness has set in, and the mass is quickly cooled. 

It is not now, however, very suitable for further grinding, 
and has to be put through the mill several times at the 
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ordinary temperature.. Finally, however, it acquires the 
necessary fineness, and can then be filled into tubes. 

The duration of the heating and the temperature to be 
employed varies in different oases. Paints which will stand 
a high temperature without alteration of shade are heated, 
about a kilo, at a time, for two hours on the average, at a rather 
high temperature. The larger the mass heated at once the 
lopger the heating must last. 

^ determine exactly whether the heating has lasted long 
enough, we take a small sample, cool it, and fill it into a tube, 
and see whether it can be pressed uniformly and easily out 
of the narrow orifice. If this is the case, the operation is 
finished. But if the paint only comes out by fits and starts, 
and requires great force, the heating must be continued. 
Paints which will not bear much heating, such as pale vege¬ 
table colours, are not to be heated above 100° C., and then 
take a day or two to finish. A few hours can be saved, how¬ 
ever, by heating the mass under a high pressure of air. 

To get this pressure, the vessel has to have only a little 
mass put into it and is closed with an air-tight cover. The 
expansion of the enclosed air on heating gives the pressure. 
Or a condensing pump may be used to force air into the vessel 
to any desired point. The test of the completion of the opera¬ 
tion is the same as that given above. 

The possible minimum of vehicle varies with the pigment 
and may be as high as 40 per cent, of the latter. The 
advantages of paints prepared by this method are:— 

1. Less darkening on account af the small amount of oil 
used. 2. Greater body because there is a larger proportion 
of pigment in the paitft. 3. The colours dry on the canvas, 
even where thick, much sooner and more evenly than ordinary 
paints, especially than those containing beeswax and tallow, 
when the interior remains soft long after the surface has dried. 
4. Painting over is much sooner possible. 5. The colours in 
the tubes retain their oonsistencv unchansed for long periods. 
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I do not think I oan better ohaiftotense this process tbNi 
by quoting the remarks of Dr. W. Eeissig of Munich on the 
subject. 

The expression “ oil-vehicle ” is here used in a sense 
which admits of many interpretations and is therefore un¬ 
reliable. What is an oil-vehicle? If we rub up any pigment 
fine with linseed or other drying-oil, and paint wi& the 
mixture, it dries, even if slowly, to a solid mass—the paint. 
Here pure raw linseed oil is the vehicle. On the other hand 
we know that the drying is much quicker if the oil has been , 
boiled, with or without driers, so as to get boiled oil. Is this 
—made from the oil—also an oil-vehicle; or only so when 
used without the addition of wax, etc. ? It is therefore dear 
that it is not permissible to use the term in question, as we 
do not know what materials the inventor has taken to make 
his paints. A further important point is the manner, stated 
by the inventor, in which the pigments behave when heated 
with the oil-vehicle: “ As the heating proceeds, the mixture 
becomes first hard and brittle, and then softer again ”. All 
this points to a decomposition occurring on account of the 
heat, and this is the more probable because “ when the mass 
becomes soft again the heating must be stopped". A de¬ 
composition of the oil-vehicle with the pigment means either 
that the oil-vehicle is changed by the heat, or by chemical 
reaction with the hot pigment, or that the pigment itself is 
decomposed. 

It is hence very probable that the oil has an altering action 
on the pigment. In this-respect however various pigments 
must behave very differently, and nothing is said in the 
specification about anything of the kind. Science leads to 
the following condusions. We know that certain mineral 
pigments, 8ud9 as zinc oxide, ordinary lead-salts, etc., have 
the pwer of entering into combination with hot linseed .oil 
and saponifying it. Others, however, and the.greater number, 
have no action on heated linseed oil, the ochres for example. 
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Sot we most also here bear in mind that protracted heating 
alters the molecular constitution of bodies. Ws slightly 
afEsots the colour of pigments as a rule, and can only be 
excluded in the case of the process in, question, when pig¬ 
ments are used for it which bare been previously strongly 
heated, in their manufacture for example. Yellow iodide of 
mercury affords an example of this molecular change on 
heating. A temperature not far above 40° C. trims it red, 
and prolonged heating will convert soft transparent phos¬ 
phorus into an opaque brown mass, the so-called amorphous 
phosphorus. 

Such an action would certainly make the pigment more 
durable, because it would usually make it heavier and closer, 
just as great pressure would. These facts might give the 
process a very rational basis, but no allusion is made to them 
in the specification. Not a word is said about any change, 
however slight, in the colour of the heated paint, and as 
such changes would certainly occur with certain pigments. 
We can only suppose that there ace reasons for abstaining 
from mentioning them. With organic colouring matters, too, 
it is hard to see how molecular change can be avoided, 
although, as a temperature of 100° C. is not exceeded, its 
effects might be hardly perceptible. 

Finally one circumstance of theoretical importance must 
be mentioned. This is that solid bodies are better conductors 
of heat than fluids. It is therefore certain that when ao-- 
oompanied by such large quantities of solid as the inventor 
uses, the oil would be heated mach more rapidly and uni¬ 
formly than if heated by itself. Whether this might net 
change the vehicle itself may well be doubted. But with 
the special circumstances which must be maintained during 
the process, we have no direct evidence that^uch is the case- 

Wq stand then face to face with an invention which we 
should wish to be a step forward in paint manufacture. But 
to be able to judge of it rightly we were obliged to experi- 
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ment, and we have entered upon an accurate investigation 
the results of which are here briefly described, 

1. Experiments with Pure Linseed Oil.—As the specifica¬ 
tion does not exclude the use of pure linseed oil in paint 
manufacture, we began our researches with that substance. 
To be quite sure of our ground we used no bleached oil, as 
that substance may contain impurities resulting from its 
manufacture which would have had a bad effect. 

The oil we used was a perfectly natural, beautifully clW, 
and old-stocked sample. 

In the manner directed by the inventor, 1. pure zinc 
white, 2. pure ochre, 3. chrome yellow, were rubbed up 
with the oil in the proportions of 6 vols. pigment to 1 vol. 
linseed oil. 

The mixtures were put into suitable porcelain dishes and 
weighed. For the purposes of comparison and to see what 
effect the increase of temperature produces, some of the oil 
and some of the pigment were heated, each by itself, on the 
same sand-bath. The temperature was raised graduaily and 
steadily. At 120° C. a few bubbles of gas were disengaged, 
and the mixtures became thicker, but not tough or brittle. 
The heating was continued with constant stirring. The 
mixture then turned liquid again, and remained so till the 
end of the two hours demanded by the specification. The 
dishes were then removed from the bath and rapidly cooled. 
Their contents could then be used without any more oil. 

It was interesting to note if the heating had caused any 
loss, indicating decomposition. When, howevei', the dishes 
were weighed it was found that the pure linseed oil had lost 
•02 per cent, of its weight, the ochre mixture '05 per cent., 
and the zinc white mixture -03 per cent. These quantities 
are quite insigriificant and afford no ground for assuming 
any marked decomposition (the chrome yellow dish had 
spurted over, so that it had to be left out of the reckoning). 

Neither the linseed oil nor the mixtures were much changed 
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la colour the heat. la fact it was difficult to tell the 
heated from the unheated. The pigments heated by them¬ 
selves were just a trifle darker. 

The masses obtained by this treatment did not dry as 
rapidly as might have been expected. The mixtures painted 
on glass took nearly five days to dry. The glass plates lay 
in a room only slightly heated, and the weather was wet and 
cold. The comparison sample made of ordinary linseed oil 
todk about the same time, so that no noticeable advantage 
existed. 

2. Experiments with Boiled Oil .—We convinced ourselves 
that the material used was quite pure. Its colour was a pale 
yellow. 

• It was rubbed up with, 1. zinc white, 2. ochre, 3. chrome 
yellow, in the proportion of 5 vols. pigment to 1 vol. oil. 

The mixtures were heated on a sand-bath in porcelain 
dishes, as above, and some of each of the pigments and some 
of the boiled oil were heated separately on the same bath 
with the mixtures. 

The temperature was raised with great care and steadiness, 
and with constant stirring. As in the other experiments the 
masses became thick between 120 and 160° C., but only the 
ochre appeared friable. As before a few gas bubbles appeared; 
but there were perceptible changes in the appearance of the 
mixtures. The zinc-white mixture became paler, and the 
chrome yellow one much darker. The ochre mixture, how¬ 
ever, hardly changed at all. At the end of the two hours' 
treatment and stirring, the dishe^were rapidly cooled and 
the drying properties at once tested. ^ 

It must be mentioned that subsequent grinding diminished 
the change in colour suffered by the zinc white and the 
chrome yellow, but did not bring them back ^o the purity of 
colour possessed before heating. No difference was percep¬ 
tible in the case of the ochre. 

The products painted very well, but did not dry so quickly 
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»8 the mmtor olainiB. The zino-white mixture took fit# 
days to dry, the ochre mixture four days, the chrome ydJow 
mixture four and a half days. In any case they have no ad< 
vantage as regards drying over ordinary good oil paint. 
Some pigments, in fact, painted on at the same time were 
dry sooner. Whether the pigments prepared by the patent 
process are more durable than others time, of course, can 
alone decide. 

From these experiments we may conclude that the chief 
advantage in the patent process must consist in economy of. 
vehicle, and that it will give good oil paints with pure and 
dry materials of good quality. If 40 per cent, of oil is really 
saved cannot be ascertained, as we had none of the paints 
prepared by the inventor to analyse. 

Mussini Paints. 

These are a new sort of artists’ oil colours invented by 
Professor Cesare Mussini, and put on the market by Schminke 
& Co. of Dusseldorf. They may be considered, according to 
Horadan’s report of 18th February, 1887, to the German 
Society for the Promotion of Eational Painting, as ethereal 
resin oil colours, If the name Mussini is retained it will be 
in honour of a man whose knowledge of the qualities neces¬ 
sary in fine paints has enabled him to establish a principle 
highly favourable to the users. The Mussini colours have 
the eminent advantage over ordinary “ novelties ” in the fact 
' that they have been tested by the existence of pictures painted 
with them fifty years ago. In 1873 the Bussian artist 
Airasowsky wrote how splendidly the pictures painted in 
St. Isaac's Cathedral at 8t. Petersburg by Mussini in 1843 
to 1846 had lasted in comparison with others painted at the 
-same time with ordinary oil paints. These pictures still 
remain in all their original freshness and clearness. The 
Florentine Academy also testifies to the excellent preservation 
of some large pictures which Mussini painted on a lime ground 
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•iff Motencije. Von Oilers of Berlm testsfies to an eztremdj' 
oontitfoing proof of the durability of the Mussini ooloars. 
-When Mussini travelled from Berlin to St. Petersburg, in 
1846, one brick was painted with ordinary oil paint, another 
with fresco, sad a third with Mussini colours. The three 
were put together on to the roof of the museum. When 
Mussini came back two years afterwards, the bricks were 
eaamihed. The exposure to the weather had entirely de- 
stAyed the applications to the first two bricks, but the 
Mussini colours on the third brick were unchanged. 

Mussini colours have three chief differences from ordinary 
poppy oil paints. 

1. Each paint is treated with regard to its own special 
nature, and contains only as much fatty oil as is absolutely 
indispensable to bind it The rest of the vehicle consists of 
ethereal oils, which give the necessary thinness. 

2. Every colour contains a certain amount of resin pro¬ 
portioned to the oil also put with the pigment. 

The paints dry uniformly. They quickly become plastic, 
and then dry from within outwards, i.e., in the exact reverse 
way to ordinary oil paints. With these a skin forms on the 
outside, and the inside remains moist for a long time. 

The following analyses show the differences between 
Mussini and ordinary paints with reference to the amount 
of oil in them 


Pigment 

Pereentege of 

Percentage of oil in 

oil ueuw;. 

Muaaini paint 

White lead 

. . 12 

8 

Chrome yellow 

. . . 

10 

Ochre 

. . . 76 

83 

Gasgel brown . 

. " . . 75 

10 

Cobalt blue 

. . . 126 

60 

Sienna earth 

. . . 181 • 

80 


The rest of the vehicle is an essential oil, w^ich evaporates 
and makes the pamt dry very clear. 

Mussini called the vehicle of his paints sugo (from tugart, 
to 'dry). What the fatty oil in it is, and what the resin is 
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(soft resins should make the paint dry uniformly) Horadan 
does not say, because he is bound to silence, but nut oil is 
not far from the mark, and is much more suitable for the 
purpose than either linseed or poppy oil. 

The preparation of Mussini colours varies according to 
their intended use. One description is prepared for picture 
painting; another for wall decoration. 

They offer no difficulties in use lor easel-painting, but on 
the contrary much facilitate it. They can be applied to w<Jbd, 
stone, metal, paper, in short to any solid surface without 
any fear that the colour will come off, as Mussini colours 
adhere much better than ordinary oil-paints. The surface 
to be painted should first be well rubbed over with medium, 
which increases the adhesion of the paint. The characteristic 
method of drying of the Mussini paints has special advantages. 
Effects can be produced from the first which are unattainable 
with ordinary oil paints. A specially important property in 
picture painting is that every coat sets at once, so that no 
colour runs, and it is possible to paint on a new coat over 
the first in a very short time. 

The Normal Pioments of the German Society fob the 
Promotion of Eational Painting. 

This society, wishing to free the market from the many 
non-durable pigments which many makers offer to artists, to 
the injury of the artists and of art, has founded an institution 
for testing pigments and vehicles, and permits every manu¬ 
facturer who offers the necessary guarantees and who will 
conform to the conditions to be presently stated to seU his 
products as “ normal colours of the German Society for the 
Promotion of i|ational Painting ”. 

These conditions are 

1. Every manufacturer wishing to sell his goods under the 
above title must send notice to the society and at the same 
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toe samples of his pigments to the testing station of to 
society. 

1 The testing station having examined the pigments, to 
manofactorer may be called upon to make a tot and only 
payment to the station of M. 100. 

8. The manufacturer must bind himself always to use for 
his colours the same pigments as he has sent to the testing 
station and which have been there approved, and, when he 
hks begun business, to send two sets of filled tubes to to 
society. 

4. Permission to use the title will not be given until the 
raw materials have been approved by the testing station and 
will emanate from the committee of the society, 

5. The control is continuous, and the permission will be 
withdrawn if the manufacturer alters the composition of his 
paints without notice to the society, or does not make them 
of the same quality as before. 

6. The title will only extend to substances included in the 
list of the committee. (This has been already given, see 
p. 165.) 

7. The normal-colours must be labelled according to the 
following form 

1 . 


2 . 


8 . 


4. 

No. 1 must be exactly as set forth. No. 2 is filled up by 

12 


Kormal Paint 

of the German Society for the Promotion 
of Bational Painting. 


Pineet prepared oil paint. 


light ochre. 
Ocre clair. 


Louie Edgar Andes, Vienna.* 
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the manufacturer, and shows how the paint is made, t.e., 
whether it is an oil paint, an oil-wax paint, or resin paint or 
prepared after Mussini or Keim, etc. 

No. 3 gives the name of the paint as determined by the 
society, and both in German and French. It is specially im¬ 
portant that there should be uniformity of terminology. 

No. 4 gives the name of the manufacturer, and is filled up 
as he chooses, 

8. The control over the normal paints is confined to de 
pigments. It does not extend to the vehicles, as at present 
no standard for these can be fixed. -The fixing of such a 
standard is however kept in sight. Nevertheless the com¬ 
mittee considers it desirable that the oil present should be 
named, and it recommends the adoption of vehicles free from 
lead. 

The general method of testing the normal paints is as 
follows 

(а) The pigment is subjected to a complete qualitative and 
quantitative analysis, carried out if possible by specialists, to 
get an accurate idea of its composition. 

(б) The pigment undergoes a special microscopic examina¬ 
tion. 

(c) To ascertain accurately all the chemical, physical, and 
optical characters considered important as regards the use of 
the pigment, it is subjected to the action of-— 

1. The air. 

2. Sunlight or electric light, both dried and diffused. 

3. Atmospheric agencies., e.g., rain, frost, snow, etc. 

4. Acids and alkalies. 

« 

5. A red heat and 

6. Various vehicles. 

The tests of ejjposure to light and air are carried out both 
with and without vehicle, in the following manner, so as to 
get accurate results. 

Teits with the Powdered Pigwe^f.—Thepigmentispowdered 
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80 as to go through a sieve with about 500 meshes to the 
square centimetre, and then exposed both in open and closed 
glasses, some samples to direct, some to diffuse light, while 
others are kept in the dark, and the various changes are 
noted, 

Tests with the Pigment Rubbed up with Vehicle.— The 
rubbed pigment is exposed to the same series of tests as 
above, being painted on ground glass, the most inactive basis 
that can be found. 

Each sample is divided into three, one being left unvar¬ 
nished, another varnished with a solution of pure mastic in 
oil of turpentine, and the third both varnished and covered 
air-tight with a glass plate cemented over it. The paint is 
varnished as soon as it ceases to be sticky, and the glass 
plate is laid on as soon as the varnish is dry. 

The vehicles used in the tests are;— 

1. Purified unbleached linseed oil. 

2, Purified unbleached poppy oil. 

3. As a water-soluble vehicle, gelatine. 

4, As a strong alkaline vehicle, waterglass. 

In all tests the proportion between vehicle and pigment is 
accurately recorded. 

The pigment to be tested is well washed, dried at 100° C. 
until its weight is constant, and used when cold Wherever 
possible full particulars of the time when and the place 
whence the pigment was received are to be recorded. 

Finally it is to be remarked that we are not to understand 
that normal paints are new pain|8 or paints made by particu¬ 
lar makers, but that only long known, durable, and jure 
pigments can have a claim to the title, and those whose 
composition is known to the society and is controlled by it, 
and which therefore the artist can accept |,nd use as normal 
paints guaranteed as to purity. The same name will then 
always mean exactly the same pigment. 
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Cotton Seed Oil, and Itb Dbtbotion in Oil Paints, 
Pabtiodlakly in Aktists’ Colocss. 

Dr. Hans Stookmeier of Nuremberg has instituted tests of 
a number of artists’ colours to see whether they were realljr 
made of pure linseed or poppy oil, and has established beyoDd 
the possibility of doubt that no small part of the artists' oil- 
oolours sold are made with cotton oil, which is at present 
decidedly cheaper than either poppy or linseed. 

Dr. Stookmeier tested the following paints 

1. Permanent flake white, from a London firm. 

2. Light red, from Winsor and Newton, of London. 

3. Burnt sienna, from Dr. Schonfield & Co., of Dusseldorf. 

4. Chinese ochre, from Q. B. Moeves, of Berlin. 

5. Brown red, a sketching colour from Sohminke & Co., of 
Dusseldorf. 

The five tube-colours were first extracted in weighed 
quantities and in closed vessels with ether in four separate 
portions. The collective ethereal extract from each was 
evaporated down on the waterbath, and the remaining oil 
was then dissolved in petroleum ether. The petroleum ether 
was then distilled off and the residual oil was weighed. The 
results were as follows 

1. 44'078 grammes gave 7‘162 grammes oil = 16’23 per cent. 

2. 8'1846 „ „ 8'429 „ „ = 41'89 „ „ 

8. 19-8926 „ „ 11-769 „ „ = 69-16 „ „ 

4. 18-286 „ 6-9923 „ „ = 48-1 „ „ 

6. 86-283 „ „ 10-9682 „ „ = 81-11 „ „ 

The oil from— 

r 

1. Was thin, nearly colourless, with a yellow tinge. 

2. Thin and yellowish.- 

3. Thick, nearly colourless, with a yellow tinge. 

4. Thick and yellowish. 

6. Butter-like in consistency and yellow. 

Each oil was now tested by Hubl’s iodine method as follows: 
A known weight of the oil was weighed out, dissolved m 
^oioform, and then left for two hours in a ali»ed veniel 
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vith aa soourately measured volume of solutiou of menmrj 
iodo'ohloride. Then water and a 10 per cent, solution of 
potassium iodide were added, the solution was bleached with 
sodium thiosulphate and then titrated back with 1 per cent, 
starch paste and the mercury iodo-chloride, till a blue colour 
appeared. The strength of the iodine solution was accurately 
known, and 10 c.c. of it corresponded to 8'34 c.c. of the aolO't^ 
tion of thiosulphate. The strength of the latter was got with 
sublimed iodine as 26'738 grammas iodine per litre. Two 
tests were made with each sample. 



Oil used. 
Grammes. 

C.C. ol Mercury 

C.C. of Sodium 

Iodine No. 

Avenae 

Sample. 

Io(lo^!!hioride 

used. 

Thioaulpbate 

used. 

hence 

Calculatsd. 

Value of 
lodluo No. 

■la 

■4727 

•S93 

32^2 

81^4 

6^4 

8^2 

12U61 

122^4J 


122 

a/F) 

•222 

20-0 

4^6 

161^7' 


151^4 

MW 

■3694 

21^6 

6^1 

161^0 


4 

■3776 

3M 

9^4 

116^91 


116^8 

■2291 


7^1 

116^7 

h 


■461 

3M 

9'2 

99^1 


99'6 


■3081 

20-9 

6^9 

99-8j 

■ 

•{i?i 

■681 

41'4 

15^1 



98^2. 

■2057 

29^9 


98^6 



When the iodine numbers had thus been obtained, the 
fusion and solidifying points of the fatty acids present were 
determmed. 


For this purpose a sample of each oil was boiled with' 
alcoholic potash, and the soap was decomposed with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The following table describes the fatty acids:— 
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These high fusion points created a presumption that cotton 
oil was present in Nos. 1,3,4 and 5, and no other oil in 4 and 
5, and that linseed oil was also present in Nos. 1 and 3. The 
iodine number and general behaviour of the fatty acid of No. 
2 showed that the paint was made with linseed oil only. 

Further special tests were made from cotton oil and 
checked by control tests made with a sample of pure cotton 
oil. 

The elaidine test with nitric acid and copper gave a negativd' 
result at first with all the samples, but after two days pure 
cotton oil, and Nos. 4 and 5 were ointmept-like. Nos. 1 and 3 
partly so. No. 2 remained liquid. 

On treatment with nitric acid of sp. gr. r33 the following 
results were obtained;— i 


Sample. 

I 

Action in the 

Action on the Water*bath. 

Cotton oil. 
1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Yellowish brown. 
iJrownish. 

Pale yellow. 
Yellowish brown. 

Brownish red 1 , 

[ j Action vigorous. 

Yellow. 

Bed \ 

Brownish red 1 Action vigorous. 


After eighteen hours all the samples had an ointment-like 
consistency. 

These results confirm the former conclusions as to the 
nature of the vehicle. 

Further tests for resins, paraffin and resin oils gave 
negative results. For the presence of resins the full solubility 
of the oils in petroleum is partial evidence. 

The results obtained also show that the cotton oil present 
had been boiled and in every case bleached afterw'ards. This 
is shown by the low iodine number (that of raw cotton oil is 
105 to 108), and the strong acid reaction of the ethereal 
solution observed, especially with Noe. 4 and 5, and finally 
by the ointment-like consistency produced by the presence 
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of free add shown at the ordinary temperature by the oil- 
from No. 6. 

Boiled cotton oil is about on a par with poppy on as regards 
drying, and the cotton oil is evidently intended as a substitute 
for the dearer poppy oil. The linseed oil in No. 2 has also 
evidently been boiled or at least was a mixture of boiled and 
unboiled oil. This is the more probable supposition. Here, 
too, the low iodine number is a sufficient indication, and also 
the blood-red colour of the fatty acid. This colour points to 
the presence of a large proportion of linoxio acid. 

Pure linseed oil has an iodine number of 156 to 160, with 
a mean of 15H. Von Hubl found that of boiled linseed oil to 
be 148. 

If we sum up our results, we find that 

No. 1 has a vehicle consisting of 72 per cent, cotton oil 
and 28 per cent, linseed oil. 

No. 2 was prepared with linseed oil alone. Here we 
cannot lay much stress on the iodine number, 148, for boiled 
oil, which can only be accepted with great reserve, as further 
determinations of it are necessary. But we may say, with 
this reservation, that the vehicle consisted of 66 per cent, 
boiled and 34 per cent, unboiled linseed oil. 

In No. 3 the oil was a mixture of 82-4 per cent, of cotton 
oil and 17‘6 per cent, of linseed oil. 

In Nos. 4 and 5 it uas cotton oil only. 

We are now met by the question how far the artist is 
injured by the most inferior of these products, whether, that 
is, such a composition of the paint will have any adverse 
influence on the properties for which it is valued in picture 
painting, namely, beauty and durability. There is no positive 
experience to be appealed to in this matter, but it behoves 
the manufacturer to abstain from using vehicles of which the 
effects are unknown. 

These results are also here stated to show how widely the 
tendency to use cheaper oils has penetrated into the trade. 



OHAPTEB XXII. 

PBINTEES' INKS: VEHICLES. 

Pbintebs' inks may be divided into two great groups: 
Black printing inks; Coloured printing inks. 

This classification is, of course, obvious. 

Both classes consist of vehicle and'pigment. The same 
vehicle may be used for either kind, but the pigments are 
necessarily different, and while with black ink we have 
to do with lampblack, an extremely light pigment, we find 
for coloured inks many heavy ones used, such as lead, 
mercury and chrome compounds. 

far more black than coloured ink is used, and we shall 
consider it first after discussing the vehicle used for both 
kinds. 

The vehicle being one of the two essential ingredients 
of a printers’ ink must, of course, be made of faultless 
quality before a good ink can be got from it. The pro- 
pertiec which the ink itself must have must be kept in 
view in the manufacture of the vehicle. These I now 
give, and will follow them with a recapitulation of the 
properties which the vehicle must have in consequence. 

A good printing ink must— 

1 . Have a perfectly uniform syrupy consistency, and if 
bl^k must be of a shining blue black, not a grey black. 
No lumps of pigment must be discoverable in it, or any 
other impurities. 

2. It must copse freely off the rollers and on to the 
. type in the machine. 

3; Its colour must be pure. It must not smudge the 
types, and must be easily wa^ed off them. 
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■-4r It must dry neither too fast nor too slowly. If it 
dries too slowly, it hinders moving and folding 'the sheet®, 
vrtaoh would be very awkward in printing a daily paper. 
H it dries too fast, it would set on the types, during print¬ 
ing, and make the paper stick to them and tear, and so 
stop the press. It would also tear pieces out of the ink¬ 
ing, rollers, which would get on to the types. 

6 . The ink when dry must not set off on to another 
shiet, or else two printed sides which had come together 
would become illegible, and it would also dirty the hands 
of readers, a circumstance which has caused trouble to 
newspaper owners before now. 

6 . The ink must have no strong smell, or if it has the 
smell must vanish when the ink is dry. 

7. The ink must not leave greasy margins round the 
letters when it is dry. This is specially important in book 
printing, but is to be avoided in newspaper work, although 
newspapers are printed and read to-day, and thrown away 
to-morrow. 

From these we deduce the following requirements for 
the vehicle;— 

1. It must be of perfectly uniform consistency, without 
any bits of film, or solid lumps of any kind. It must be 
filtered after it is made and kept in clean and well-closed 
vessels, so that no dust or dirt can get at it. 

2. It must be tough but not sticky from resin mixed with it. 

3. It must not be too weak, or the printing vrill smudge, 
and compositions which contain rqgin, resin oil, paraffin oil, 
etc., are very difficult to dissolve in printers’ lye, so th%t 
the formes are difficult to clean when they are used. 

4. It must take the right time to dry, but the oxidising 
agents used in making ordinary boiled oil ^or paints must 
not be used in its manufacture. 

6, It must have the necessary power of binding the lamp¬ 
black or other pigment. 
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6 . It must have no disagreeable smell. When linseed oil 
and resin are used in making it, the smell is never unpleasant, 
but with resin oil or parafBn oil, additions which cannot 
always be avoided for reasons of price, the case is otherwise. 

7. All unbound oil must be avoided, so that all linseed oil 
must be boiled thick, for such oil gives no greasy border 
round the letters. 

A vehicle consisting only of linseed oil answers all these 
requirements, and they must not be expected too striidy 
from those containing resin, coal-tar, paraffin or resin oil, etc. 

Linseed oil at a temperature of 380° to 400° C., i.e,, when 
it may be expected to catch fire every moment, changes to 
a thick, tough, sticky mass, which makes no greasy mark 
on paper either by itself or when mixed with pigment. By 
regulating the duration of this high temperature we are able 
to govern the thickness of the oil, and can even by long 
boiling get a perfectly solid mass which will not yield to the 
pressure of the finger. 

No oxidising agents may be added to accelerate the manu¬ 
facture of a vehicle intended for printing ink, because they 
produce the stickiness which we have said must be avoided, 
and because oil boiled with lead or manganese compounds 
alters for the worse when kept. 

According to the thickness required the oil is boiled for 
a longer or shorter time. The practice formerly universal 
and considered essential, of setting fire to the linseed oil, is 
not followed now in any well-managed factory, as it darkens 
the oil very much, and tijat makes it unsuitable for coloured 
ipks of light tints, although it does not matter for black ones. 

The demand for cheap ink, especially for newspaper print¬ 
ing, has led to attempts to get rid of thick boiled linseed oil 
in favour of cheaper materials, such as resin oil, resin, paraffin 
oil, coal-tar, turpentine and soap. With these we get com¬ 
position vehicles, and they have already been brought to 
such perfection that practically all newspaper ink is made 
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wili them. For better class printing, however, they have 
not yet been made suitable. For that we have still-to restrict 
ourselves to a vehicle of boiled linseed oil only. 

Any strong and heat-resisting vessel will serve for this 


Fio. 66. 

manufacture, and no particular shape is indicated. Iron or 
copper is the best material. 

In former times pear-shaped vessels with yarrow mouths 
were used, made of iron or copper, but this shape has been 
entirely discarded and vessels are used which are deeper than 
they are wide. Experience has shown that there is a bulk 
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above which the oil becomes unmanageable, and it if thfro' 
fore advisable not to use vessels holding over 100 kilos., evKi 
with mechanical appliances for lifting them, while in the 
absence of such, the capacity of the vessel should in no case 
exceed 30 kilos, or 40 at the most. Enamelled cast-iron is 
an excellent material for these vessels, while copper, which 
is very apt to oxidise and turn the oil green, is to be avoided, 

I use for boiling the arrangement shown in fig. 66. If 
consists of a brickwork fireplace, ashpit, and Sues, an*lron 
grate, and a plate of iron 2 cm. thick with a circular hole in 
the middle of it to receive the oil kettle. The brickwork 
hearth is a square of about IJ metre wide, and about a foot 
high. The kettle, of enamelled cast-iron, is of the same 
diameter at top and bottom, but somewhat contracted in the 
centre and with a concave bottom. Its height is 66 cm. and 
its width about 46, and it holds if filled to the brim between 
60 and 60 kilos, of oil. For lifting the kettle there are two 
wrought-iron rods, 2 to 3 metres long, which are passed 
through rings attached to the sides of the kettle. This en¬ 
ables the workmen carrying the kettle to be at some little 
distance from it, which is very necessary in case of the oil 
catching fire. An iron stand or tripod is provided to take 
the kettle when it is off the fire. As can be clearly seen from 
the figure the kettle is heated at the bottom only, but that is 
quite enough to raise the contents to the high temperature 
necessary. To keep up the fire charcoal, coal, or coke is 
used. 

Andres'* Boiling Apparatdb. 

Andres has invented a very pretty apparatus which is 
shown in fig. 66. 

It consists ^ a cylinder C of sheet copper. . Half-way up 
it is surrounded by an annular basin B. The mouth of the 
cylinder is surrounded by a strong iron ring to which &e 
chains K of a tackle are fixed, whereby the cylinder can be 
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qaiokly lifted out of the fire. There is also a cover. D which 
fits nearly air-tight on to the mouth of the cylinder. The 
whole apparatus should stand under a brick arch as a safe¬ 
guard against fire. This arch should have an opening above 
into a chimney with a good draught, to get rid of the fumes 
from the hot oil. The attendant must have a stool high 
pnough to let him get samples out of the cylinder. An 



Fig. 56. 


apprentice has charge of the crane, to lift the cylinder and 
move it to one side when ordered. 

Other arrangements of this apparatus are also made; one 
is to put the cylinder in a carrier on rails, as % substitute for 
the crane, so that ithe cylinder can easily be put over or off 
the fire as may be required, or even into the open air, where 
it may be left to cool. 
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In the factory of Kast and Ehinger, of Feuerbaoh-Stottgart, 
the following precautions are taken to prevent accidents 
arising from the oil boiling over. In one apparatus, the 
kettle is supported on a frame running on wheels on rails, 
so that, when an iron door in the walled-up hearth is opened, 
a single man can quickly remove it from over the fire. The 
other arrangement is to make the fire movable instead of the 
kettle. The firegrate consists of a wheeled carriage running 
on rails, so that it can be easily moved from under the kittle. 
To get less energetic heating, and to save labour, brown coal is 
used for fuel instead of ordinary coal. 

Boiling Process. 

The process of boiling is as follows: When the kettle has 
been filled about two-thirds full with good long-stocked 
pure linseed oil, it is brought over the fire, or the fire is 
brought under it, and it is heated till it begins to froth. Then 
the fire is increased. When a temperature of 230° to 250° C. 
is reached, as is shown by the oil changing colour almost 
suddenly and becoming a pale greenish yellow, the firing is 
managed so as to keep it at that temperature for about half 
an hour,' and it is then increased again. The oil now begins 
to fume strongly with evolution of acrolein, and presently, say 
in from one and a half to two hours from the start, begins 
to froth again. Care is necessary, for the oil is near that 
temperature when it catches fire, and if it froths very much 
it is best tp stop the heating for a time. Now the thickening 
of the oils begins and |he temperature is kept constant as it 
.thickens. The fumes and the acrolein-smell continually in¬ 
crease, and the danger of the oil igniting spontaneously is 
always present. 

If it does sp, with a slight report, the flame is easily put 
out with a damp, not dripping, cloth and a cover, but both 
must be at once removed, and one must be prepared to use 
them again as required. This method of treatment has how- 
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ever the drawback that it oonfineB the oontiaually increasing 
vapours, as there is no rapid cooling, and it is a better plan 
to put out the flame with a wire grating. A thick wire 
grating on a handle will at once extinguish the flame without 
confining the fumes. If strong frothing occurs before or 
after the oil catches fire, cold oil is added, or better some 
cold already boiled oil, which will not check the incipient 
thickening. 

ftie progress of the thickening must be tested by taking 
samples from time to time. These samples are taken with 
a spatula and rapidly cooled on an iron plate. The length 
of the threads into which the cooled oil can be drawn and its 
adhesiveness are the signs. It is possible to push the heating 
so far as to get a solid elastic non-adhesive substance, the 
so-called oil-caoutchouc, which however does not concern 
us. 

It goes without saying that with an open fire which does 
not allow change of temperature to be made regularly, or 
a uniform temperature to be maintained, a boiling process 
regular under all circumstances is an impossibility, so that 
no times can be stated as required for getting any given 
thickness of the oil: hence the necessity for testing samples 
at intervals, to determine whether the oil wants more heating 
or not. Another cause of this necessity is differences in the 
oils treated. 

To get exact standards for the thickness of an oil, it is best 
to use the hydrometer, and then by mixing different boilings 
in the proper proportions we can always obtain exactly any 
given thickness require^ 

No addition of any kind, driers, resin, etc., should be added 
if the vehicle is to be used or sold as a pure linseed oil. 
It is a question of giving the oil the necessary thickness to 
hold the pigment and to lose the property of making greasy 
stains. The process above described is necessarily dangerous 
and tedious, so diat for a long time other materials have been 
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used, which have not those drawbacks, it is'true, hut . which 
only give a proper vehicle for certain purposes in the printing 
trade. Among these are: (1) Boiled linseed oil and resm; (2) 
boiled linseed oil, resin, and resin oil; (3) raw linseed oil, 
resin and resin oil; and (4) composition velucles. 

Vehicles of Linseed Oil and Bksin. 

The basis of these is thick boiled linseed oil, prepared as 
above described. The oil, however, is only boiled till ii will 
not grease paper. The thickness then wanting is given by 
the addition of resin, so that a cheaper ink may be made with 
the vehicle. When the oil has been boiled it is left to dear 
for a short time, and then reheated to receive the resin, which 
must be as dry as possible, and broken into small pieces. 
These pieces are fused over a gentle fire and then mixed first 
with some resin soap out up, and when that has dissolved 
with the hot oil. The mass is constantly stirred, left for half 
an hour on the fire till it is very thin, and then filtered through 
a linen cloth to stop all the impurities of the resin. The 
finished vehicle is allowed to deposit all particles too fine to 
be stopped by the cloth, and after a few days is drawn off 
from the sediment. 

The following recipes can be varied according to require¬ 
ments. Larger quantities of boiled oil can only improve the 
quality of the vehicle by making it stronger and smoother 
and forming a bettor ink. The numbers mean kilos in ail 
oases. 


Resin. 

Thin. 

. 26 

Medium. 

26 

Thick. 

26 

Boiled linseed oil . 

. . 100 

100 

100 

Resin soap . . , , 

. . 8 

8 

8 

Weak boiled oil . 

. 7 

i 

— 

Resin , . 

. . 80 

'80 

60 

Boiled linseed oil . 

. . 100 

ItX) 

100 

Resin soap . . . , ' 

. . 10 

16 

10 

Weak boiled oil . , , 

. . 9 

6 

» . 
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Tbin. 

Medium. 

Thick. 

Reain . 

.77 

77 

77 

Boiled linseed oil 

.100 

100- 

100 

Resin soap 

.7 

7 

7 

Weak boiled nil 

.12 

9 

— 


Ebsin Oil Vehicles. 




The use of resin oil for this purpose was first proposed in 
18? 8 by Pratt of New York. His formula is 


KUoa. 

Resin oil. 20 

Resin.8 

Yellow soap.2 


amalgamated by heat. If the mass is to be thicker, the soap 
and resin are increased, and vice versa. A later recipe is 

KUos. 

Resin oil.60 

Resin.89 

White soap.9 

amalgamated by heat with constant stirring till the mixture 
is quite perfect. The thickness is regulated by increasing 
the amount of soap and resin, or that of the oil. 

Eesin oil first began to be largely used for this purpose in 
1860, when the progress of the resin industry enabled it to 
be more generally employed by producing resin oil of a less 

penetrating odour than was before possible. Newspaper inks 

are now made from resin-oil vehicles almost exclusively, 
although the public often complain about the smell. 

In the manufacture, the resin and the resin oil are heated 
together, the soap being added later. Finally boiled linseed 
oil is added and the whole is kept for a few hours at 120° to 
140° C., to get rid of the smell of the resin oil, and to obtain 
a perfect mixture of the ingredients. In the following recipes 
the quantities are in kilos. 

1. Thin vehicles with boiled linseed oil. 

13 
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This boU«d 

Besio 

BoUed 

Besin 

Basin 



linH«d oU 

soap 

Umeed ' 
oU 

oil 


(a) . 

, 

. 7 

3 

50 

50 

25 

('')• 

. 

. 9 

S 

50 

SO 

SO 

(tj . 


. 12 

7 

50 

50 

76 

2. Medium vehicles with boiled linseed oil. 





TblnboUed 

Benin 

Boiled 

Besin 

Besin 



linseed oil 

soap 

llnaeed 

oil 

oil 


(a) . 


4 

8 

60 

60 

26 

{b) ■ 


C 

5 

60 

50 

60 

(r) . 


. 9 

7 

50 

60 

50 

3. Thick vehicles with boiled linseed oil. 






Beslin' 

BoUed 

Besin 

Resin 




snap 

linseed 

oil 

oil 


(a) . 



3 

60 

60 

25 

{b). . 

. 


S 

50 

60 

50 

(c) . 

. 

. 

7 

50 

60 

76 

4. Thin vehicles with raw linseed oil. 




ResiD 

Thick Benin 

Ltiueed Beein 

Raw linseed 



turpentine soap 

oil 

oil 


oil 

(0) . 

— 

2 2 

S2 

96 


84 

(i) . 

100 

- 7 

85 

95 


— 


5. Medium vehicles with raw liuseed oil. 


(») • 

Besin 

Resin 

soap 

5 

Thick 

turpentine 

5 

Unseed 

oil 

1050 

Besin 

oil 

240 

Linseed 

oU 

210 

(5) . 

. 100 

70 

__ 

3500 

80 

— 

6 . Thick vehicles with raw linseed oil. 



W ■ 

Besin 

Besin 

soap 

5 

Thlfk 

turpentine 

5 

Idnsoed 

oU 

87 

Besin 

oU 

240 

Linseed 

oil 

210 

(5) . 

. 100 

'7 

— 

26 

80 
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Fm Fine Fori.—l. Copaiva balsam, 70 kilos.; ordinarj 
linseed oil, 60 kilos.; colophony, 110 kilos.; almond benjamin 
3 MIob. ; Tolu ^alsam, 2 kilos. 

3. Oopaiva bdaam, 86 kilos.; ordinary linseed oil, 40 kilos, 
colophony, 116 kilos.; almond benjamin, 3 kilos.; Toh 
balsam, 2 kilos. 
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ruQoynSm’i I.;'Linseed oil, 979 pwts; r8gin^^86 

p«irt8,j‘,8yrupi 245 kilos.; litharge, 125 kilos. 

1 '2. Linseed oil, ,400 kilos'.resin, 380 kilos.:; syrup, 490 
kilos.; litharge, 60 kilos. 

3. Linseed oil, 980 kilos.; resin, 9S8 kilos.; syrup, .980 
kilos.; litharge, 122 kilos. 

The oil is mixed with the litharge, while a slow fire is kept 
up under the kettle, until the oil begins to swell and to show 
ti'froth. In the meantime the resin is melted with a little 
linseed oil, and added to the oil when the latter has ceased 
to_ froth. Then the mass is well stirred, and when it has 
somewhat cooled the syrup is added. 

Savage's Becipe.—B2 kilos, of copaiva balsam are mixed 
with 12 kilos, of resin soap. 

Knecht's Recipe.—5 kilos, of Venice turpentine, 16 
of castor oil, and 1 kilo, of white wax are mixed weU together 
over the waterbath. 

Bosl’s Recipe.—9 kilos, thick turpentine, 10 kilos, of soft 
soap, and 4 kilos, of oleine are mixed together hot. 

Resin Soap Vehicle for Gold Printing. —This composition 
consists of a solution of resin soap with glue and glycerine. 
It is made as follows;— 

We dissolve 50 kilos, of soda in 150 kilos, of water in a 
copper kettle, and raise it to the boil. We then gradually 
add with continual stirring 100 kilos, of powdered colo¬ 
phony, and then keep up the boiling for two or three hours, 
or at least until the liquid becomes clear and quite transparent. 
We then allow the liquid to cool^ and pour it off from the 
tough brown resin lying at the bottom. We then add 100 
kilos, and 15 kilos, of soaked glue and heat up till everything 
is dissolved. The vehicle thus prepared dries quickly. If it 
is wanted to dry slowly, it is aMitioned with from 10 to 20 
kilos, of glycerine of 28° B. 

Themus’s Recipe. —Take 25 kilos, linseed oil, 3 kilos, of 
fine lilliarge, and boil until the linseed oil, on cooling, begins 
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to get thick, end then allow to settle. In the meantime melt 
10 kilos, of pale American resin, and add it to the oil, and 
boil for a time longer. Finally add 6 kilos, of coal-tar varnish, 
heat again for a time, and stir till cold. The vehicle must 
be thick and of the consistency of honey. 
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PSINTEBS’ INKS: PIGMENTS AND MANUFACTURE. 

Ab we have already said, black printers’ ink consists of 
vehicle and lampblack. When you see the statement in a 
book that it is difficult to say exactly the proper constitution 
of printers’ ink, you may be sure that the author is a cautious 
man. Here we shall give precise directions. 

We have now to get our product to mix together vehicle 
and lampblack, a process which was carried out at the 
beginning of the printing art, just as it is now, except that 
the rubbing together is now done by machinery of the best 
construction. 

On account of the great toughness of the vehicle and the 
great lightness of the lampblack, the mixing of the two is best 
done in a closed mixing machine, such as those described 
earlier in this book. The rubbing up in the machine must 
be very perfect to get a faultless product, such as those of 
Lehmann and others. The finished ink must contain no 
lumps of any kind, and it must have the finest ointment-like 
and uniform consistency, as is only possible with the above- 
named machines, whose suitability for printers’ ink has been 
already mentioned. 

The proportion between lampblack and vehicle is various, 
and depends chiefly on the nature and origin of the pigment. 
In general, the finer the lampblack, the less of it is required 
to make a good printing and good covering ink, for the fine 
lampblack always goes farther. The proportion varies from 
21 to 40 parts of lampblack to 100 parts of vehicle, whether 
the ink is to be thin, medium or thick. The quantity of lamp- 
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black oanaot affect the thickness of the ink, which depencb 
mainly on the consistency of the vehicle used. Unfortu¬ 
nately, manufacturers fall over this wrong notion occasionally 
that they can make a thick ink by putting a lot of lampblack 
to a thin vehicle, and then discover when too late that their 
ink is unusable. 

As an ink with a certain blue-black colour and lustre is 
required for fine illustrations and sumptuous painting, and 
this cannot be got with lampblack alone, these inks afso 
contain Prussian blue or indigo, or aniline dyes which have' 
been already used with success. Prussian blue and indigo 
being hard pigments, must be subjected to a preliminary 
treatment to enable them to be rubbed up more easily. This 
consists in soaking them for a day or two in 96 per cent, 
spirit, then grinding them, and finally spreading them out to 
allow the alcohol to evaporate. Aniline dyes, principally 
blue and violet, must be soluble in oil, so as to dissolve in the 
varnish without leaving any residue. 

As already mentioned, the proportion of lampblack in the 
ink depends upon the nature of the former, so the recipes now 
about to be given for making printers’ ink cannot be regarded 
as correct in all oases, but must be taken as subject to many 
modifications. 


Inks fob Eotaby Macmnes. 


1. Vehicle. 


Thin. 

. 70 

Medinni. 

72 

Thick. 

72 

Lampblack . 


SO 

28 

28 

2. Vehicle. 

% 

. 72 

74 

74 

Lampblack . 


. ■ 28 

26 

26 


Inks fob Eapid Pbinting. 
Newspaper Inks. 

.Thin. Mediatn. 

Vehicle . . . . , - 78 7 g 

''LampWaok • ■ •. 32 , -24 
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Vehicle 

TWu. 

77 

Medina. 

79' 

Thick. 

80 

Lampblack 

■ . . . 23 

21^ 

20 


Illustration Inks. 




Thin. 

Medina 

Thick. 

Vehicle . 

■ . . 78 

78 

78 

Lampblack 

20 

19 

19 

Pruesian blue . 

2 

2 

1 

Indi'o 

• . . . — 

1 


Steel blue . 

. . . . - 

_ 

2. 


As we have seen, the vehicle in all the inks is on an un¬ 
changed basis. It is therefore evident that it is on the quality 
of the lampblack that the beauty and value of the ink chiefly 
depends. It is impossible to incorporate the pigment with 
anything better than the proper amount of pure oil vehicle, 
and this shows that all inks would be of the same quality if 
there were no differences in the quality of the lampblack, 
which has the chief influence on the nature of the ink. Hence 
in order to make a newspaper ink at a medium price we must 
use a common lampblack made from tar or paraffin, or in 
some oases from resin, while better lampblack is used for 
book-work, and for illustrations the lampblack is calcined 
several times. For these reasons it is difficult to give formulse, 
and in what follows I will only indicate the usual proportion. 
The true formula can be arrived at only by practice. 

Biuokenbusch’s Impeovbments. 

The object of this inventor is to replace the linseed oil 
vehicle now used in printing-ink manufacture, either altogether 
or with such additibns as arc required either to lower the 
price or to give some special lustre. These substitutes are 
mixtures of the heavy hydrocarbons and resins, and these 
are cheaper, dry quicker, and give more urflform inks. 

Consistent Black Printers' Ink.—lh parts of paraffin oil and, 
45 of fine colophony are mixed either by melting the resin 
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at about 80° C., or by meohanioal grinding at the ordinary 
temperature. The mass then receives a further addition of 
15 parts of lampblack. 

Soft ItiJc for Botary Machims.—ln place of the 45 parts 
of fine colophony take 40 only. With this exception the 
process is the same as the last. 

Jobbing Printers' Ink—Here the proportions of the first 
recipe are employed, but dammar is substituted for colophony. 

The recipes given must depend on the quality of the rlw 
materials used. 

Differences in the resin and hydrocarbon can be corrected 
by alternating the proportion of lampblack present. The 
figures given above, however, are in most oases the best, and 
may be regarded as giving typical normal inks. 

If other colours than black are required the proper amount 
of the suitable pigment is substituted for the lampblack. In 
order to manufacture a specially cheap ink resin oil may be 
substituted for the paraffin, and the colophony may be rejjjoed 
by ordinary resin. Burgundy pitch or pine pitch. Fillings, 
used to increase the volume of the ink, can also be put in to 
a reasonable extent. 


Guntheb's Ink. 

This is a black printers’ ink which can also be used as an 
etching ground and a stamping colour. The ingredients are 
pitch or asphalt; the highest fractions of tar oil, or anthracene 
oil, after special preparation; spirit-soluble aniline, soft soap, 
that made with fish oil bepig the best for the purpose; and 
a drying Greenland fish oil. 

These ingredients are mixed together at a temperature of 
60° to 80° C. 

To diminish the unpleasant smell of the green ojl it is first 
prepared by being acted on by chlorine at a temperature of 
over 100° C., (W by heating with an energetic oxidising agent 
such as nitric acid; then probably the amido bases are com- 
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bined and become less evil-smelling compounds than those 
originally existing as natural constituent of the green oil. 
The oil is then boiled with 5 per cent, of chloride of copper 
to deepen its brown colour. The following proportions have 
proved to be the best: 45 parts of green oil previously heated 
with chloride of copper, 40 of pitch or asphalt, 12 of soap, 5 
to 8 of fish oil, according to the time of the year, and from 
3 to 16 parts of spirit-soluble aniline dye in powder. 

in an earlier patent Gunther protected the following pro¬ 
cess : The pigment ingredients are pitch or asphalt; rectified 
tar oil; mixtures of aniline violet with various fatty acids; 
and the fatty residue from the distillation of heavy resin oil; 
these materials are intimately mixed by being stirred together 
with heat and combine readily. The following proportions 
have been found to be good, but may be altered according to 
circumstances: 40 parts of asphalt, 28 of rectified tar oil, 8 
of the fatty aniline violet, and 24 of the resin oil residue. If 
tlie mass is too thick it is diluted with more tar oil. 

Still another patent of Gunther is concerned with the pre¬ 
liminary treatment of the heavy tar oil used in making these 
inks, and obtained as a residue in anthracene manufacture. 
The object of this treatment is to give the oil a brownish 
black colour, and the process consists in heating it with about 
10 per cent, of chloride of copper which has previously been 
evaporated to get rid of its excess of acid. The chloride is 
then dissolved in warm water or stirred into the anthracene 
oil. This is then boiled until all the water has evaporated. 
The oil thus acquires a dark brown colour, and therefore 
requires a far smalljji; amount of aniline violet than would 
otherwise be necessary to give the required tint; j per cent, 
of the dye-stuff is enough. The product then obtained can be 
substituted for the rectified tar oil and anilinj violet and can 
be used without any addition as a stamping ink, especially 
for post-office work in cancelling postage stamps. 
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Db. Abtos’s Ink. 

Heat 60 kilos, of Venice pitch gently with 30 kilos, of oleic' 
acid, as free as possible from stearins, and carefully rub the 
mixture up with 80 kilos, of soft soap. Then add 50 kilos, 
of calcined lampblack, first passed through a fine hairrsieve, 
and finally a solution of 40 kilos, of Prussian blue and 20 
of oleic acid in 20 of water. Instead of the solution of 
Prussian blue indigo-carmine may be used, and of this% 
kilos, will be sufficient instead of the 40 of Prussian blue. 
The indigo-carmine must first be thoroughly rubbed up with 
water. Trials of this ink are said to have given very satis¬ 
factory results, and the ink is considered to be an improve¬ 
ment on Bdsl’s. 


Bosl's Ink. 

This consists of 9 parts of Austrian turpentine, 10 ^f soft 
soap, 4 of oleine, and 4 or more of lampblack. When these 
ingredients have been well mixed by the aid of heat they are 
thoroughly worked up in a paint mill, and the ink is then 
ready. The types are moistened and cleaned by means of a 
sponge dipped in a 1 per cent, solution of soda in water. 

The advantages of this not very original ink in addition to 
its great divisibility, which allows it to be spread very thinly 
over the types, and therefore to give a very clear impression, 
are as follows: 1. It is easily made. 2. The cost of manu¬ 
facture is one-third less* and the ink goes farther. 3. Its 
durability is such that it can be recovered from old printed 
matter by means of the above solution of soda, and the paper 
pulp can be bleached again for the manufacture of fresh paper 
by the same meps. The ink also does away with the use of 
printers’ lye, and also obviates the necessity of brushing the 
types. Hence they are not so quickly worn out as when 
ordinary inks are used. 
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uoaitTab Inks. 

Heat coal tar over a gentle fire and add, according to 
the degree of toughness to be produced, from 6 to 16 
^ cent, of colophony, raising the temperature until the 
resin is completely dissolved. Then stir into the mass 
10 per cent, of paraffin oil, and pass the whole through 
a cloth or fine sieve. Then allow it to cool. Next correct 
the intense smell of the tar and paraffin by stirring in 
a mixture of bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid, 
until the chlorine evolved has destroyed the odour. About 
300 grammes of acid are required for 50 of bleaching 
powder. The bleaching agents may also be advantageously 
added during the mixing of the ingredients, and the sub¬ 
sequent filtering will get rid of the residual bleaching 
powder. The disinfected vehicle is next heated, and is 
mixed slowly with constant stirring, with 20 to 25 per 
cent, of crude glycerine and 12 to 18 per cent, of lam’p- 
black. The resultant paste is then rubbed up in a roller 
paint mill till it is thoroughly fine and uniform. In order 
to combine the glycerine better, and to get the desired 
deep black, bluish black or violet black ink, a little nigro- 
sine, aniline blue or aniline violet is dissolved in the gly¬ 
cerine by heating on the water bath before it is added to 
the ink. 

According to a supplementary patent, 100 kilos, of coal 
tar are gradually mixed with constant stirring with 2i to 
3 kilos, of sulphuric acid. The Anass is then vigorously 
worked up, and gradually heated until it swells. When 
taken from the fire 1 kilo, of calcined soda is stirred in, 
and the stirring is kept up until the tar is nearly cold. 
Then from 2J to 3 kilos, more of the joda are put in, 
and the mass is replaced on the fire and boiled until the 
tar froths strongly. It is then quickly removed from the 
fire and allowed to become quite cold. 
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It should be allowed to remain for a few days, and in 
the meantime it is disinfected with chlorine, either babbled 
through it by means of a glass tube or generated in it by 
the addition of bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid. 
The black mass is then mixed with from 21 to 3 kilos, of 
lard and 4 to 5 kilos, of glycerine, or 8 to 10 of soap 
instead of glycerine, the v,’hole being boiled together. 

When the mass is thin, it is filtered through a cloth. 

For finer inks, 2 to 5 kilos, of logwood extract in solutfbn 
can be added to improve the black colour of the ink, and 
any required shade of deep black, bine black or violet black 
ink can be obtained by adding bichromate of potash, alum, 
tartar or copper solution. The filtered black ink is rubbed 
up with from A to j of lampblack. To still further im¬ 
prove the shade of black, a little aniline black, blue or 
violet, may be dissolved in the glycerine before it is mixed 
with the tar. 

Schmidt Bbotheks’ Ink. 

Ordinary printers’ ink consisting of lampblack and lin¬ 
seed oil can only be removed from paper with difficulty 
and never completely, for although the vehicle can be dis¬ 
solved and removed the lampblack resists all chemical 
agents and solvents. Hence paper printed with such ink 
can never be remade into white paper again, To remedy 
this, the lampblack is.replaced by other substances which 
can be removed by various chemical processes. 

In order to make a removable ink, peroxide of manganese, 
a bye-product of many chemical industries, is employed, but 
other oxidised manganese compounds may be substituted, 
such as natural manganite and pyrolusite, with perfect suc¬ 
cess. The following is the recipe, which must, be under¬ 
stood, however, to be variable according to the destined 
employment of the ink. 

40 kilos, of the manganese compound are mixed with 60 of 
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boiled linseed oil, and finely nibbed up with it. The usual 
substitutes for linseed oil in printing ink manufacture, such 
as soft oleine soap, turpentine, glycerine, resin soap, etc., 
may be used instead, and the usual additions for producing 
a special tint, such as nigrosine, may be employed exactly 
as in ordinary inks. If paper printed with this ink is to 
be remade into white paper it is treated with cold or hot 
solution of carbonate of soda, and the whole is then rinsed 
to ^et rid of the ink. Any small traces of the manganese 
compound remaining can be removed with hyposulphite of 
soda. The remaining pulp is treated with acid or with the 
vapour of acid, hydrochloric being the best to use, as with 
the traces of manganese still left it develops chlorine, which 
helps to bleach the pulp. 

Kircheb & Ebner’s Ink. 

This is a similar ink to that of Schmidt Brothers, and the 
patent for it was taken out by Kircher in Austria, Germany 
and America fifteen years ago. It is prepared with sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen and compounds of iron, with the special 
purpose of securing an ink which should be removable, and 
allow the paper to be worked up over again. The State 
printing office of Vienna made experiments with it and ob¬ 
tained good results, but it never came into general use in 
Austria, and I know that the manufactory at Cannstatt had 
to shut down. Kircher employed the following processes 

1. Dissolve a salt of iron in 6, times its bulk of clean 
water, and precipitate it with the sulphide. Wash the pre¬ 
cipitate well, dry it quickly, and work it up with the vehicle 
in a paint miU. 

2. Mix very fine iron filings with their che^mioal equivalent 
of sulphur, and fuse in a covered crucible at a gentle heat. 
Grind the cooled residue finely and mix with the vehicle. 

3. Pass sulphuretted hydrogen over ferric oxide in a red- 
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hat tube until ^ action ceaaeB. Mh the contents ol. the 
tube cold, and finely ground with the Tehiole as before. 

. 4. Beduoe ferric or ferrous sulphate with carbon at not 
too high a temperature, and work the cold mass with the 
vehicle. 


Ieon Peiktinq and Stamping Inks. 

Ferric or ferrous salts, or metallic iron, are added to the 
printing or stamping inks made with lampblack and linscisd 
oil; the iron combines intimately with the cellulose and 
size of the paper, and can be detected there even after all 
visible traces of ink have been removed. 

Thenios’s Ink. 

Take 25 kilos, of linseed oil and 3 kilos, of fine litharge 
and boil until the oil thickens on cooling. Then allow it 
to settle. Melt also 10 kilos, of light American colophony, 
put it into the thickened oil, heat for a short time longer 
with 5 kilos, of coal-tar oil, and finally stir until cold. The 
coal-tar oil is made from the second fraction of the distilla¬ 
tion of crude cool tar, and has a specific gravity of ‘85 to 
'89. The first distillate from the tax may also be used, 
mixed with the other, the two combined having a specific 
gravity of ‘9. To make the oil from the mixture about 
100 kilos, of it are put into a vat, lined with lead, 
with i kilo, of bichromate of potash, i kilo, of pyrolusite 
and 2 kilos, of pure sulphuric acid. The whole mass is 
stirred continuously for^n hour, then allowed to stand for 
4 few hours, and the darkened oil is poured off from the 
sediment, which contains the acid and many resinous bodies. 
The oil is washed first with warm water, and next with 
2 per cent, of caustio soda-lye of 5° B., which tees it from 
large quantities of resinous impurities. The finished oil is 
thick, like honey, and is rubbed op with lampblack. 

Or take 10 kilos, of fine, halfrcalcined oil lampblack, rub 
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it up very fine on the stone and add, gradually, rectified oil 
of turpentine until it becomes a thick paste, then continue 
rubbing until the mass acquires a lustre and is very fine. 
Mix with the same quantity of oil black like the first, but 
vrith the above coal-tar oil instead of turpentine. Eub 
on the stone 2 kilos, of fine Prussian blue to a very fine 
powder, and add to it i kilo, of powdered siccative, and 
a thick printers’ varnish made from coal tar, so as to obtain 
thS same thick consistency as before. 



